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DVERTISEMENT. 


I ))r, tafic for rc.idiii^' travel;, is at the prcfeiit day become fo general, 
fi;ac a ^voii: of tills nature, if cvecuted \Yltl! a certain degree of intelli- 
gence, car. learccly fail to meet with a favourable reception : it coH- 
Vv • s luPiruellou %vhilc it affords amufement ; it brings us acquainted 
v. irb mcij aiul cuiloms that were either impcrfeCLly or not at all 
Jtnou 11 to us ; and the contrail that neceffarily cxills between the man- 
ners of a diilant country and thofc of oilr own, diffufes, in fuch nar- 
ratives, an attraflive fingularlty, which, at once, combines the_ inte- 
reil of iablc and the merit of hiftory. 


I3ut not unfreqncntly tlie picafure cxpcrlc.iced in the perufal of thefe 
narratives is interrupted by long nautical details, which can be ufeful 
to feamcn alone j and, by minute', though feientific deferiptions, which 
are entertaining only to naturalills : befidcs, in the greater part of the 
accounts of travels which arc publifhed, one either finds accidents 
common to almoft all travellers, or adventures the improbability of 
which deftroys the intereft that they infpire. 

The “ Travels in the Ottoman Empire^ Ecypt^ and Persia^* 
the Firft Part of which we now offer to the Public, are exempt from 
thefe defers. The ftyle of M. Olivier is Ample, clear, and concife ; 

b 2 his 
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his narrative bears the ftamp of truth ; indeed, in his Introductjon, 
he declares that he hris adopted the idea of the celebrated Voljney, 
who has faid that “ travels ought to be written in the manner of hijlory^ 
“ and not in that (f romance Accordingly, our Author dwells not 

on trifles, thougfi he leaves nothing important to be related by tra- 
vellers who may hereafter vifit the fame countries j and, without be- 
wildering himfclf in the wide field of conjetlure, he prefents to his 
readers none but obje£ls worthy of exciting the interefl. of the trader, 
the politician, the philofophcr, and the man of feience. 

The picture which he exhibits of CoNsxANTiNorLE is both boldly 
drawn and flrongly coloured.. In fail, it required a mallerly pencil to 
paint a city no Icfs remarkable from the natui’al beauties of its fituation, 
the diver fified fccnery of its environs, the commodioufnefs of its har- 
bour, and the mild temperature of its climate, than from the blind 
policy and fupinenefs of its government, the turbulent .and ferocious 
difpofition of its Inhabitants, and the malignant influence of the 
plague, that deflrudlivc feourge by which it is fo frequently ravaged. 

His account of Troas cannot but be particularly interefting to the 
claffical fcholar ; while his defeription of the principal iflands of the 
Greek Archipelago, and of the once-famous Ifle of Crete, muft 
be equally fatisfadlory to him and to the general reader. Laftly, the 

^ Voy.^^i en Syric cl en E^pte^ 
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various engravings with which this work is enriched, will gratify cu- 
riolity, at the fame time that they illuftrate the text. 

M. Olivier being already fa well known as a naturalift of the firft 
clafs by the different works which he has publilhed *, it would be fu- 
perfluous here to point out his merits in that hue j we fhall therefore 
content ourfelves with ohferving that he appears to us to have com- 
pletely veriiicd the opinion entertained of his general talents by thofe 
who fclcded him as a perfon qualihcd for the Important mifllon on 
which he was employed. Of the truth of the affertion, this Firft 
Tart of Ills “ Jrjvkls in the Ottoman Empuf.. ErrpTy and 
PERS iAy’ not only ’affords fufficient prbof ; but julUlies every con- 
fidence that the Second and Third Parts, with which he has alfo.pro- 
mifed to favour us as foon as they are refpedtively completed, will 
enable us to accnmpllfli the tafK on which wc have entered, in fuch a- 
munner as to leave no difappointment in the lulnd of our readers. 

London, Auguit the 7th, iSoi. 

*1. EutQmolQgieouH'iJloirfnalurclledcsInfc^csy aver leurt caraifercs et fp'rfiqueSf hur 

dr/cnfitioTiy kur fynovy me ^ el Icur Jigun cniumince* In 4 Vols. lar^c 41 0, with up^vards of fixty 
platLij to each. 

2. Diffionmrre dcf Lift ilrs^ faifanf partir de P Encyclopcdie mUhfulique, 4 Vols. 4to. Thia work la 
liot yet iiiiifhed : !t will confill of feven or volumes* 

hUmoircsiPHtjhlrenainreUeet tPjdgricuhurcy wliidi It would here be too tedious to enumcratf* 



idr To fpare the reader the trouble of reference, the Tranflator here Inferts 

A TABLE, 

SHEVrmO THE CORRESPOKDINO DAYS OF 

THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH CALENDARS. 




INTRODUCTION. 


A CELEBRATED author has faid that travels ought to be written in 
the manner of hiflory, and not in that of romance : he has proved 
to us in a clear, precife, and energetic flylc, that fubjeds the moft 
ferious, and difcuinons the moft important, might intereft every clafs 
of readers, and ftill pleafe more than the flowery flyle, the romantic 
cpifodes, and the'' exaggerated or falfe deferiptions of moft travellers. 

Penetrated, like him, with this truth, I have, in the following nar- 
rative, avoided all fingular anecdotes, all humourous ftories, more fit 
to ainufe than inflrmft. I was not willing to employ thofe over-bril- 
liant colours which may be captivating for a moment, but the efl*e<3: 
of which is tranfient. The fight of a deferted field, covered with 
myrtles, or that of a garden confufcdly planted with date and orange 
trees, could never inflame my imagination ; and I have frequently fur- 
veyed, without aftonifliment, truncated capitals and fcattered fragments 
of columns. 

Not but 1 have been ftruck by the beauty of fituations ; not but the 
afpedl of Delos and of Athens, of Alexandria and of Babylon, 

hai 
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has drawn from me fighs. I never contemplated the Bospho- 
rus, the Propontis, and„thc IIlli-pspont without being moved, 
without excufing Constantinr, and without faying to myfelf, that 
Nature would have done every thing for tliefe countries, had fhc not 
at the fame time placed there the plague and a fanatic people, ene- 
mies to the arts and fcicnccs. 

Constantinople is interefting under fo many confiderations, that 
I thought it my duty not to quit that capital of the Ottoman Empire 
without giving a rapid iketch of the manners of a fingular people, who 
appear to have been at firft no more than a great religious and military 
focicty j without making known fome of their culloms; without cafiing 
an eye on their government ; and without pointing out that defpotifm, 
fo terrible towards tributary fubjc£ls, preferves, in regard to the Turks, 
moderate forms from, which it would be dangerous to deviate. If the 
fultan and his minifters are inveflcd with great power, the people are 
ever ready to rife if they abufc it. 

Troas recalled to my mind the fame of Homer, and that war, 
true or fabulous, in which all the gods of Olympus took a part. I 
trod with refpe£t on the aQics of the Greek and Trojan he- 
roes. I fought with cagernefs the pofiti<m of that famous city which 
for ten years fuftained the efforts of all the Greeks united. I followed 
with plcafure the courfe of the SiMOis and Scamander ; but I 
lamented to fee fo few, inhabitants, and fo little culture on a foil which 

might be covered with luxuriant harvefts. 
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The Iflands of the Archipelago appeared to me dry’, parched, and 
mountainous, although produdtive, and fituated in a happy climate. 
The Greeks who inhabit them, remote from the tyrants who opprcfs 
their country, have preferved their gaiety, their adivity, and their 
love of independence: thofc of Scio, proteded by their privileges, 
flicw thcmfelves the moft adive, the mofl induhrious, and the moft 
honeft of all. 

The Ifland of Crete, fo wretched, fo poor at this day, is interefliing 
from its produdions, from its advantageous pofition, from the remem- 
brance of its ancient inhabitants, and from the Sphachiots who, on 
tlie top of their mountains, brave the arrogance of the Turks, and mock 
all their efforts, 

Egypt gave me the idea of an extreme fecundity, by means of a 
continued labour, and a wife and intelligent diftribution of the waters 
of the Nile. Egypt, fituated between Asia and Africa, between 
the feas of Europe and thofe of India, appeared to on'e of the 
greateft men of antiquity, and to him, among us, who fliews himfclf 
ftill greater, worthy to be the central point of commerce of all nations. 
The river which gives life to this burning region, as regular in its in- 
creafe, as the courfe of the ftars and the movement of the univerfe, is 
well calculated to affonifli even thofe who know how to obferve the 
progrefs of Nature, and who are familiarized to her phenomena. 
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Following the example of all travellers, we^ did not quit Egypt 
without paying to the pyramids our tribute of admiration, without 
defcending into thofe vaft catacombs which the hand of man has not 
feared to profane. 

Syria, extremely diverfified in its produdlions, in its climate, and 
its foil j Syria, burning on the fea-fliorc, temperate on the declivity of 
the mountains, cool on their fummit, is beyond thofe mountains no 
more than a fteril, uninhabited country. The harbours of Tyre 
and of SiDON muft recall to our mind the activity and indullry of 
the nations which made them the emporium of an extenfive com- 
merce ; and Alexandretta would, perhaps', have anfwered the 
views . of the conqueror by whom it was founded, had not the moft 
imwholefome air in the world been a conftant obftacle to it. Why 
mud: that interefting region be oppreffed by the Turks, partly governed 
hy the moft wicked man on earth *, and be, befides, expofed to thofe 
dreadful fcourges, earthquakes. We beheld the deplorable effects of 
that which was felt at Latakia during our ftay in Persia. 

If the upper part of Mesopotamia is extremely fertile and tem- 
perate, the other is arid and burning. The banks of the Euphrates. 
and of the Tigris, formerly fo peopled, are almoll entirely defert, 
or are no longer at this day frequented but by thofe tribes of Arab 
Ihepherds, whofe manners intereft us, and whofe patriarchal cuftoms and 


* DcEzzAR-pacha. 
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Jaws merit for feme moments all the attention of the philofopher. We 
fliall not confound them with thofe wandering hordes, not very nu- 
merous, inceflantly in a Hate of war, and ever ready to carry off flocks 
and plunder travellers. 

Babyloki A, whofe foil is level, whofe lands are deep, muft havebeen 
a granary of abundance, when inhabited by a civilized, induflrious, and 
agricultural people : it is not furprifing that aftronomy Ihould have taken 
birth in this country where the eternal clearnefs of a very pure fky was 
inceflantly inviting man to contemplate the ftars and to follow their 
movements. At prefent the exceffive heat of the fun, increafed by 
the abandonment and^ nakednefs of almoft all the lands, obliges man, 
in fummer, to pafs the day in fubterraneous caves, and the night in the 
fields or on the roof of the houfes. A wind which occafions ajpbyxy^ 
and which w'^e lhall diflinguifli from the burning wind of Africa, is 
fometimes felt in thefe countries, while clouds of locufts frequently 
ravage the crops ; and yet the ftupid and refigned Muffulman never 
makes the fmalleft effort to guard againft them. 

In croffing the mountains occupied by the Curds, I fhall have occafion 
to make known that warlike, pafloral, and agricultural people, who fo 
greatly refemble the Modes their anceftors. To me they appeared the 
fame, whether I obferved them in countries, feemingly fubjed to the 
Ottoman dominion, or faw them expofed to the troubles and agitations 
which defolate their neighbours. 
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For upwards of fixty years a fucceflion of ambitious men haTe un- 
interruptedly devaftated Persia in order to govern it. The cities the 
moft flourifliing under the reign of the Sophis, prefeat every where 
nothing but ruins : three-fourths of the inhabitants have periftied, or 
fled to the more tranquil and fertile regions of Indostan. A 
ftay of feveral months at the court, for the accomplifliment of a miflion 
of the higheft importance, furnifhed me with an opportunity of ob- 
ferving the great, of ftudying the common people, and of collcdling 
interefting materials for the hiftory of the inteftine wars which have 
defolated that empire fince the death of Nadir Shah. 

From Kermancha to Casbin, from Tereiian to Ispahan, and 
from that city to Amadan, Persia offered to me only an elevated 
country, thickly covered with high mountains deftitute of wood, and 
interfefled by vaft plains, the greater part uncultivated. All this fpace 
is cold in winter, but extremely hot in fummer : it is, in general, very 
dry, and far from fertile. Produilions are there obtained only by 
means of water, and it is by dint of labour alone that the inhabitants 
have fucceeded in procuring fprings fufficiently copious for all domeftic 
wants and for the irrigation of the lands. 

On our return, a terrible war, unexampled in the hiftory of nations, 
permitted us not to embark in Syria ; and, notwithftanding the ardent 
wifli of revifiting our country, notwithftanding the infirmities of Bru-^ 
cuiERE my colleague, and his well-founded averfion to travelling on 

4 horfeback^ 
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horfeback, we were under the neccflity of returning by land to Con- 
stantinople. We repairo,! to Cyprus in the moft dangerous feafon 
of the year. We crofled that ifland, the wonders of w hich the Greeks 
have juftly extolled, and of which the Turks have made a place of in- 
feflion and mortality. We quitted it as quickly as poflible, and landed 
in Caramania. 

Asia Minor unites the productions of the coldeft countries to thofe 
of the moft temperate. Hot on the borders and in the environs of the 
fea, cold in the interior, elevated and adorned with wooded mountains, 
extenfive plains, fertile and well watered, Asia Minor is, perhaps, the 
country on earth the iftoft beautiful, the moft diverfified, and the moft 
capable of fupporting a great population. No country has coafts 
more winding, and harbours more numerous, more fafe, and more 
fpacious. 

On otir arrival at Constantinople, we requefted a paflport from 
the agent of the European power which covered the fea with its fhips : 
it was refufed to us. This refufal procured us the advantage of feeing At- 
tica, the Ifthmusof Corinth, the Gulf ofL£PANTO,and the Iflands 
of Ithaca, Cephalo^a, and Corfu ; but it was, perhaps, the caufe 
of the death of my colleague. At Ancona, Bruguiere funk under 
a diforder occaftoned by the fatigues of a long journey, and the fudden 
grief of having loft a brother in the very country where we had juft 
landed. 


Bru- 
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Bruguikre will long be mourned by his friends ; he will incef- 
fantly be regretted by him who had fuch frequent occafion to ap- 
preciate the qualities of his heart, to admire the refources of his 
head, and the dt'*pth of his knowledge ; by him who would have 
ftood fo much in need of his alTiftance for the publication of the in- • 
terefting articles of natural hiftory refulting from ihefe travels. No 
one had gone deeper than Bruguihre into the clafs fo difficult, fo 
numerous, and fo diveiTified of worms, mollufca, and conchylia. 
He had applied himfelf betimes to the ftudy of botany, and he was no 
ftranger to the other parts of natural hiftory. It is much to be la- 
mented that an aftoniflring memory and the greateft facility of ex- , 
preffing himfelf had made him negle<ft to note Uown his oblervations, 
and had even, at all times, rendered him very idle with refpe^I to 

writing. 

Although deprived of my coadjutor for the particular publication of 
the articles of natural hiftory inedited or little known, I fhall not 
the lefs unremittingly employ myfelf about them as foon as the hifto- 
rical part fhall be in a ftate of greater forwardnefs, and a general peace 

fliall again promote, among us, a brifker fale of works of literature. 

' • 

• 

The tafte of Brugui^RE, his fickly ftate, and his decided predi- 
ledion for a retired and quiet life, not having permitted him, in the 
courfe of thefe travels, to apply himfelf to the fame kind of ftudy that 
I did, and to tranfport himfelf to all the places where obfervations 
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were to be made, and fadls to.be colledcd, I was obliged to un- 
dertake alone that part of the travels which relates to the manners, the 
cufloms, and the laws of the nations that we vifited. In order to 
render it more interefting, I negleded not to caft my eye towards 
our political and commercial relrtions. Geography, both ancient 
and modern, geoponics, and general phyfics, mull necclTarily at the 
fame time have fixed my attention ; and if I have not imparted to my 
labours all the intcreft of which they were fufceptible, it is becaufe- 
the powers of man, as is well known, always fall far Ihort of his willies^ 

I mull here cxprefs my gratitude to Citizens Rufin, Dantan^ 
and Franquini, whtfm I for a long time confulted at Constanti- 
nople, and who were ever ready to reply to my queftions relative 
to the cuftoms and laws of .the country. The lall two even carried' 
their complaifance fo far as to procure me the means of interrogating 
the bell-informed Turks of the capital, and to lervc as interpreters 
between them and me, whenever I wanted them. I am alfo indebted 
to fome merchants and commilTafies of commercial relations, whom 
I lhall confider it my duty to name, for information refpedling 
the trade and produdions of the Levant ; lallly, I am indebted 
to Mr. John He'rathius, an Armenian phyfician and priell, born. 

at Ispahan, for fome details relative to the hillory of the intellinc 
wars of Persia. 



ESTIMATE 

Of the Monies, Weights, and Measures of which mention is made in this work. 


The Turkijh purfe is worth 500 plaftres, nearly 1000 livres or circa 42I. 
fterling. 

The piajlre is divided into 40 parats which may be eftimated at 2 livres or 
IS. 8d. fterling. 

The parai is divided into three afpres : it is equivalent to 5 cen'^iines. 

The Turkijh piajlre was formerly worth about 3 livres or 2s. 6d. flerling j 
but fince the fucceflive adulteration of the coin under the laft 'ultans, t.ic piastre 
is worth little more than 1 livre 50 centimes. We have, however, valued it 
at 2 livres in imitation of the French merchants. 

The kilo is a meafure of capacity which is employed for grain only. Four 
kilos and a half make nearly the load of Marseilli's. A kilo of wheat weighs 
from eighteen to twenty-two okes, according to the quality of this wheat. 

The oke is a little more than three pounds two ounces Marseilles w^eight, 
and a little lefs that forty ounces and a half Paris vveighf, or one thoufand two 
hundred and thirty-nine grams. 

The cantaar is forty-four okes. 

The peek is a meafure of length. Four are made ufe of at Constanti- 
nople ; the fmalleft, or that employed for filk ftuflFs, fcarccly reaches two 
feet (65 centimetres). 

That for cloths of cotton and wool does not reach two feet one inc’ ("68 cen- 
timetres). 

That of the lafenid nearly reaches twenty-fix inches '70 centimetres and a 
half). 

The peek of mafonry, or the great peek, is two feet four inches three lines, 
or "j 6 centimetres and a half *. 

• The Par'u foot is equal to X 2.789 Englifh inches. — Tran/lator, 
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Departure from Paris.— S/ay at Toulon, and at Maifei lies.— fhtn 
this latter city with a convoy bound to the Levant.— tf the ojfkers tf 
the Jhip.— Arrival at Conftantinople. 

At the end of Oftober 1 792, the executive proiifional council *, pene* 
trated \ ‘:h the advantages which were likely to refult from Travels into the 
O n or' \N Empire, Egypt, and Persia, refpeding commerce, agriculture, 
naturai iiidory, general phyfics, geography, the medical art, and even our 
political relations with Turkey } perfuaded that thofe interefting countries 
had* not been confide) ed under their true point of view, or had been fo but 


^ Tlie Members of, this council were Citizens Monob, Gabati Rolano, LEBRViiy Ci.b« 
vie'rb, and P\chb. 
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pard^lly, auad that there ftill remained much information for us to acquire 
refpeding them, fixed their choice, for the accomplilhment of this obje£i, on 
cidzen Bruouiere and myfelf; gave us various inflrudlions, as well verbal 
as in writing, and urged us to fet out as expeditioully as we pofTibly could, 
in order to avail ourfelves of the Beletts Hoop of war, fitted out at Toujuon, 
and ready for failing. 

We hallened to make our preparations, to purchafe fome inflrumcnts of 
phyfics and natural hiftory, fit for our obfervations and refearches, and to 
provide ourfelves with a few books, both for our amufement and inflruftion. 
We left Paris on the 7th of November, at eight o’clock in the evening, 
after having fpent the ’day with a few friends, from whom we have received 
in our abfence, and during the ftorms of the revolution, the mod fincere 
proofs of attachment. On my return, I have had the fatisfaftion to learn that, 
through a thoufand dangers, Hill more from their firmnefs and courage than 
from their prudence, they had happily got fafe to port, and that the Republic 
might ftill reckon them among her belt cidzens. 

Having arrived at Avignon, Cidzen BRucuikRE took the road of Mont- 
pellier, in order to embrace his Tather, his wife, and his children, and 
fettle forac family affairs j I took that of the department of the Var, in order 
to embrace my parents a^l the Arcs, and leave, at Saint Tropez, my wife 
in the arms of hers. We repaired much about the fame time to Toulon, 
whence we hoped to fail the firft dne weather ; but for reafons which it is 
unneceffary to fet forth here, the floop waited in the road a long time for 
failing orders, and, after two or three months of expectation, fhe was ordered 
’ to be put out of commiffion. 

Surprifed at fo long a delay, and forry to lofe our time, or not to employ it 
hi a ufeful manner, notwithftanding the hopes which were given us from day to 

day. 
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day, that we fliould (hortly liul, we wrote to the Minifter lor foreign affiurty 
in order to him to haften our departure, or to recall us, if the |^0veinii|ent 
no longer conceived our traveU ufeful to the fervice of the RepubBtif ' 'Tile 
bnnifter anfwered us that he had jull given orders to Citizen Ouis,' 
fpondent for foreign affairs at Marseilles, to look out for a neutral veffd 
whofe commander might be willing to take us on board, as well as a ffiip>buitder, 
two lapidaries, and other different citizens whom the government was fending 
to CoMSTAMTiNOPLE, conformably to the requefts which had been made 
to it by the reis-efiendi and the captain>pacha. We immediately repaired 
to Marseilles, and, till we fet fail, we employed ourfelves in vifftihg the 
manufiidories, in procuring information refpe£ling the countries over which 
we were going to travel, and particularly concerning the trade which this town 
carried on with the Levant. 

The war had not *yet interrupted our commercial connexions with 
Turkey. The Mediterranean was ftill free j but, from one mon^t 
to the other, the Engliih and the Spaniards, with whom we were already 
at war, might make their appearance there with forces fuperior to thole 
which we had to oppofe to them. It was our interefl: to haften the hour 
of our departure. Citizen Guis neglefted nothing to find us a neutral i^flel ; 
but as bis meafures were ufelefs, we had recourfe to a French Captain of 
a foreign-built fliip, bound to Constantinople, mid which was to make part 
of the convoy that was getting ready at MarseilCss for the differdit fea^ 
ports of the Levant. 

Till then we had flattered ourfelves with making this voyage with Citi- 
zen Sbmonville, appointed for fome time paft Ambaflador of the Repulse io 
the Ottoman Porte ; but an order of the Minifter recalled him -to Pa&Is 
when every thing -was ready for his departure, and we were waiting only iEor a 
frit wind for failing. 

We^ 
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.We hfi Marseilles on the asd of April 1793* to riie number of 
about . twenty.nine fail, convoyed by the Siari-LS frigate, commanded by 
Cidzea Rondeau. The weather was fine, the wind fiunt, and the fea to* 
lexably fmooth. The next morning we enterbd the road of Toulon, where 
we renuuned till the 29th of April, in ordes to wait for fome ftraggling 
vf^ls^ . 

On the 25th, we had the fatisiadion to fee a numerous convoy arrive from 
Smyrna, Salonica, and the principal fea^ports of the Levant, efcorted 
by the IdoDssrSi a frigate commanded by Captaiq Venel. An account had 
already reach^ Toulon of the interefting particulars of his engagement 
with rite fleet of the famous captain of a privateer. Lambro, of whom we 
(hall have occafion to fpeak elfewhere. 

For two days paft the wind had blown with violence from the north-weft, 
whffli we got under way, under convoy of the of 74 guns, com- 

mand^ by Captain Vence, the Sibtlle frigate of 40, the SiRiEusa 
firi^te,and the Ssnszbls and Rossignol floops of war. The wind held for a 
few days in the fame quarter, fo that we foon got fight of the weft coaft of 
Sardihia, and fhortly adter of that of Africa. The fea was fo high, that 
almt^ all the paflengers were confined to thdr beds. I was very ill till we got 
oCMalta, and indifpofed frojm time to rime by fea-fickaefs during the whole * 


Scarcely had we failed a week from Toulon, when we difeovered, on- the 
one fide» the fouth coaft of Sicily, and, on the other, Gozzo and Malta. 
After having pafled throng this channel, the weather became finer, the fea was 
left rough, and the wind lulled, but it cominued to blow from the north-weft 
quarter. We faw fome birds of paflage, fuch as quails, turtles, come and 
fttemfelves on the fliip’s rigging- On the twelfth day, we perceived the 

Ifland 
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Iffand of Sapienza and the mountains of the Morea, and, before night, we 
made Cape Matapan ; on the thirteenth, we found ourfelves between Cb- 
RiGo and the Iflsmdof Crete. There it was that ihe Du^vsatfjs leif^ tisbi 
order to return to Toulon, and that Captain Rondeau took the command 
of the convoy. The next day, we perceived at a very great diftance the 

moifhtains of the Ifland of Crete, diftinguifhed by feameh, by the name bf 

\ 

the Writs. Mountains* 

A part of the convoy bound to Egypt and Syria, feparated from us un- 
der the protection of the Ss'RiEussy and took their route to the eaftward, 
while we direCled ours to the northward. We had been at fea no more than 
fifteen days, when we found ourfelves, at fun-fet, near the entrance of the 
port of Milo* The wind was to the north : for fome time, we thought 
that we were going to anchor in the harbour of that ifland ; but we* difco- 
vered our millake by the fignal which was made to ply to windward, till 
Captain Rondeau had received, on board his fhip, a pilot from the iflandf 


The French government maintained at Milo and at Arc bn tier a, fdme'otd 
feamen to Terve as pilots to (hips of war which might arrive in thefe difficult 
parts. The captains were exprelsly forbidden to negleCl a precaution on which 
the fafety of the (hip might depend, in a flrewn with fhoals, ftormy in 

winter, and fo narrow as to obUge a navigator fometimes to gain a port or to 
fhelter himfelf from a gale of wind, in a cove or behind fome ifland. It is 
neceflary, in this cafe, that long experience Ihould have pointed out to him 
the paflages which he may attempt, the dangers which he ought to avoid, and 
that he flmuld know, by the lead, all die places ||fhere he may caft anchor 
without expofing himfelf to deftmffioii* 
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. On tbe fixfeenth day, the wind having ihifted to the fouth, we found our* 
felves off the liland of Serpho : we had aftern of us the Aioal called the 
pAt^coKERA, and the Ifland of Siphanto bore from us fouth^eaff. In the 
evenif^, we paued between tbe lilands of Zea and Thermia ; on the feven* 
teenth, yte fteered for Cape Doao. We foon left aftern Andros and Tino, 
which lie fonear to each other, that they appeared to us to be confounded; 
on the eighteenth day, we paffed Ipsera, and made Mitylene. The wind 
continued to blow lightly from the fouth quarter,* the weather was very fine; 
in the morning, the fhips bound to Smyrna, under convoy of the Sisylls^ 
had fbaped their courfe to the eadward ; thofe for Salonica, under charge 
of the SEffsisLEt had taken their route to tbe wefonorth-weft : we continued, 
to the number of three, ours for Constantinople, under convoy of the 
Rossigxoi., 

Our veffel was fo bad a failer, that till then we liad been condantly one of 
the fternmod of the convoy, and the (loops came frequently to take us in 
tow* Our officers, the mod rude and moil ignorant of all the feamen of the 
fouth of France, in fuch cafes, vented a torrent of abufe fo low and fo 
ffif^fting, that we were obliged to ihut ourfelves up in our cabins, that we 
might not hear it : befides, both the captain and the chief mate, and efpe> 
taally the fupercargo, behaved in the moil unbecoming manner to all the 
paffimgers that the government was fending to the Levant, abufing fome, 
threamning others, putting all to the fhprteft allowance, .though provifions 
wero in fufficient plenty on board, and the fom agreed for our paffage and 
our meffing was above the common price. 

On the nineteenth we paffed Mitylene ; we difcovered tbe coaft of 
Troas and Tenedos ; and in the evening, the cloudy weather making us 
a]!»prehend fome fudden fquall, it was agreed, between the captains, to lie to, 
in order that they might not enter the channel of the Daroaneixbs during 

4 the 
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the night; but when it was fo dark that our (hip could not be perceived, 
our captain ordered the blinds of the great cabin-windows to be Ihut, and 
made fail to the northward. Citizen Brun, Hiip-builder, as well as the fu- 
perintendants of the workmen whom he was carrying with him, perceiving the 
manoeuvre contrary to what had been ordered by the captain of the Hoop of 
war, and agreed on between the captains of the fhips, wilhed to make repre- 
fentations. According to cuflom, they received abufe and threats ; the dif- 
pute became fo ferious, that all the padengers prefented themfelves on deck. 
For a long time it had been feared that men who fhewed fo much repug- 
* nance to be towed, wilhed to fuffer themfelves to be taken by fome enemy's 
Ihip, or to run their vefTel aground : 'the opportunity had not been favour* 
able till then, but it became fo on entering the channel. This fear, which 
I was far from (haring, and which I think was never well founded, naturally 
arofe from the condufto^the three officers, and might oafily take birth in the 
mind of perfons exafperated by abufive and even infulting language, and- from 
the uncomfortable and fuifering condition in which we all were. Wha( idea 
could we have of thofe men, who made ferve for eighteen perfons what 
could barely be fufficient only for ten, and who, after having partaken of pur 
(lender repall, made in a hurry, and on deck, fat down to another meal pri- 
vately in their cabin morning and evening ; who availed themfelves alone 
of the greater |>art of the provilions which they ought to have (hared with 
all, and, among others, with the wife of the Ihip-builder, pregnant and ill, and 
with children who fufiered much from fea-ficknefs ? 

In order to put an end to the difpute, I reprefented that we had no right to 
concern ourfelves in the management of the (hip, but had that of having an 
eye to our own fafety, by obferving and drawing up an account in writing 
of what might happen on board lince the captain had difobeyed the orders 
of the commanding- officer of the convoy. This obfervation had the effefb 
which I had expefled from it ; the officers grew mild ; they wilhed to per- 

fuade 
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fuade us that they were fuch good feamen and fo well aequsunted 'adth the 
coaft as to enter without danger the channel during the night; that, how- 
ever, fince we were afraid, they would lie to and wait for day, as had been 
agreed. Almoft all the paflengers were quiet; but the ihipwrights, -more 
miftruilful than the others, becaufe being feamen, they were better acquainted 
with the danger, alternately kept watch till daylight. 

On the twentieth day of our departure, the 1 8 th of May, we found our- 
felves, on riling, between Tenedos and the coall of Troas ; and, about feven 
o'clock in the morning, we entered the channel with a father ffefli breeze at 
eaft-fouth-eaft. The Hoop of war lay. to, and did not lhape her courfe for 
Smyrna till Ihe was certain that we were out of all danger from privateers. 
Early in the day we pa&d Gali.ipoi.i, and in the evening we were becalmed in 
the lea of Marmora. , 

On the twenty-firfl; day, the weather was very fine, and the Imat began to 
be felt ; the wind was to the fouthward, but it was fo fiiint, that we could 
make no progrefs on account of the contrary current. We remained the 
whole day to the north-weft of the Ifland of Marmora ; but, during the night, 
the wind having blown with fbmewhat more ftrength, on die twenty-fecond 
day, in the morning, we enjoyed the fight of Constajitinople, and, 
about ten o’clock, we entered the harbor. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER II. 

Beauty of the file of Conftantinople. — Stay in that city, — Detention at Trawnik, of 
the envoy of the Republic.-— Conduit of the Boxte.— Arrival of a Rifftan embaffy 
extraordinary. 

It is difficult to exprefs the various fenfations •which a traveller experiences 
at the fight of this great city and of its inhabitants : its elevated pofition, 
the mixture of trees, houfes, and minarets * which it prefents j the en- 
trance of the Bosphorus, the harbour and fuburbs of Galata, Pera, and 
St. Dimitri ; Scutari and the verdant hills which lie behind j the 
Propontis with its iflands ; farther on. Mount Olympus covered with fnow ; 
every where the variegated and fertile fields of Asia and Europe— all this 
affemblage exhibits different piflures which captivate and aftonilh. One cannot 
tire in admiring the natural beauty of the environs of Constantinople, 
and in reflefting at the fame time on the happy fituation of that great .city, 
whofe fupply of provifions is fo expeditioufly obtained, whofe defence is fo 
eafy, and whofe harbour is fo fafe, fo commodious, and fo extenfive. 

We haffened to land, and quit a veffel on board of which we had greatly 
fuffered. We learnt with pleafure that the plague was not at Constanti- 
NOP 1 .E, and that no uneafinefs was felt in that refpefl:. We were conduced 
to the houfe of the firft deputy of commerce : there, we were informed that 
Citizen Descorches, envoy extraordinary to the Ottoman Porte, appointed 

• A fort of fteeplc in the form of a pillar, in which is made a ftaircafe for afeending to a 
gallery con llruftcd towards the top: it overlooks all the hoiifes, and frequently is more elevated 
than the mofquc ilfelf. 

VOL. 1. e in 
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in the place of Citizen Semonville, who was then no longer ezpefled^ 
was arrived at Trawnik, and that he was arrefted by the pacha, in confe* 
quence of the intrigues of the agents of the courts of England, Germany, 
and Russia } that Citizen Fonton, ele£ked provifional chairman in a meeting of 
merchants, after the departure of the ambafl'ador Ciioiseul, had given in his 
refignation nearly a month before ; and that it was by means of the deputies 
of commerce that our relations with the Porte were continued. 

After having learned wh^t it concerned us to know, the deputies gave us a 
janizary to conduct us to the fuburb ofPERA. It is in this fuburb that the 
ambaffadors, the agents of foreign courts, and almoft all foreigners refide, 
with the exception of the merchants who are eftablilhed at Galata, being 
by that means nearer to the harbour and to their commercial affairs. Plra 
is one of the moft populous quarters of the city, notwithftanding its diflance 

t 

from the port and from the centre of bufinefs, and the lodgings are ex- 
tremely dear fince the rich Armenians came to fettle there, in order to be lefs 
expofed to exactions and the infults of the Turks, and to enjoy a little 
more liberty under the protection of the Europeans. 

When we entered the city, we paffed rapidly from the firll impreHion of 
aftonilhment and admiration occafioned by the beauty of the profpcCls and 
by the fight of fo many diflFerent objeCts, to a fecond impreffion of fur- 
prife and diftafte. We were difagreeably ftruck to fee it fo dirty and fo ill 
built : the ftreets are narrow, and badly paved j the houfes are irregular, 
mean, and conftruCted with earth and wood. We were furprifed at the 
filence which reigns every where, at the haughty look and grave carriage 
of the MulTuImans, at the humble, timid, and fervile air of the Jews, 
Armenians, and even of the Greeks : this contraft is fo firiking, that the 
ftranger guefles, front the carriage of the man, whether he be a Muflulman 

or 
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or Raya *, without yet knowing the manner of dlftinguKblng them by their 
manner of drefling their head or their feet. 

CoNsi'AKTiNOPLK, on our arrival, was no longer fuch an abo^e as it had 
been a tew years before. The revolution which was taking place in France, 
bad caufed its efieds to be felt even in the Levant ; it had divided the French, 
and expelled from their houfes gaiety and pleafure : feveral had already put 
themfeivcs under foreign proteftion. The war had juft; fufpended trade, an • 
interrupted our communications with France. The palace of the a i. 
bafl’ador was deferted ; thofe of the other legations were (hut againft us ; 
moft all the droguemans had emigrated ; the monks and priefts of 
country deferibed France under the moft difgufting colours; then, ,-l" 
women, who before neglefted no means to pleafe the French, and to i. ov , 
their homages, no longer durft give themfelves up to them, becau.o j 
were reprobates whofe company was to be prohibited, whofe approach even i. 
was necclTary to dread. 

True it is that the triumph of the priefts was very (hort, and that ouf fuc- 
ceflTes in Europe, by giving the lie to the grofs impoftures which our ene- 
mies took a pleafure in fpreading concerning all the French, prefented us 
in a more favourable and truer light. The conftraint of the women did not 
laft, and, on our return from Persia, Constantinople was an infinitely 
more agreeable place of refidence than on our departure. 

The prefence of a French agent at the Ottoman Porte might counterafl 
the projefls and derange the hoftile meafures which feveral of the Eu- 
ropean governments had juft taken againft France. It was of importance 

* Thu3 are called tributary fubjc(5l8, fuch as Greeks, Jews, and Armenians. 
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to prevent the Porte from acknowledging the French Republic, and admitting 
her ambaflador ; it was neceflary to do more, to involve it, if poflible, in the 
coalition formed at Pilnitz, and ruin, at all events, the trade of the 
French in the Levant. Citizen Descorches, envoy extraordinary of the 
Republic, detained for fome time at Trawnik, obtained permiffion to conie 
to Constantinople only as a fimple individual. He arrived twenty days 
after us, under a borrowed name, and alfo under the modeft title of merchant. 
He did not relidi^^ the French palace, and obtained from the Porte no public 
character. Our political and commercial relations with this government 
continued to take place through the medium of the deputies whom the mer- 
chants elefted annually for the affairs relative to their commerce. 

It appears that, at this epoch, the Porte, faithful to its piinciplcs, was 
not willing to take a part in what was paffmg in Europi , and that it was 
not forry that the chriftians, whom it hates and defpifes, fliould make war 
with each other ; it temporized, according to its cuflom, and waited events. 
The people faw, with pleafure, war begun between France, Germany, 
and Russia ; they hoped, by this means, to retake the Crimea from 
the Ruffians, and thence be revenged for their defeats. It was perceived in 
ail the fea-ports of the Levant, that if the government no longer pro- 
tefled the French with the fame warmth, the people, on their fide, were 
better difpofed towards them. 


In the mean time an embaffy extraordinary on the part of Russia was em- 
phatically announced ; already the Greeks of Per a were calculating the 
immenfe profits which they were going to make. The women of intrigue 
were to find lovers who would indemnify them for the privation of the 
French ; ' every mifs propofed, for her own fhare, to find in this fuite a 

hulband : 
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hulband j the papas * faw in it new penitents : houfes were hired and fur- 
niihed beforehand : the handfomeil drefles, the moft beautiful attire iflued 
from the wardrobe to be repaired. People, when they met, compli- 
mented each other on this grand embafly : they expreffed wiflies for its 
expeditious and happy arrival ; all were in the mofl: lively impatience. 

We then lodged, as well as feveral other foreigners, at the houfe of a 
French traiteur, whofe wife was a Greek woman. He was a fool and a 
drunkard. I.ed away by his wife, as foolilh as mifehievous, he put himfelf 
under the proteflion of Russia, and fignified to us that vve n.ud lay afide 
our three-coloured cockade, or leave his houfe. “ Such are,” added he, “ the 
** orders which I have received from my new anibaffador ” We niadefome 
attempts to reclaim a man hurried away, in fpite of hirufclf, into an incon- 
fiderate meafure. We obferved to him that he turned out at once ten 
twelve perfons who occupied his lodgings, who promoted his cookery, and 
yielded him a confiderable profit : every thing was ufelefs. “ The Ruffians,’* 
faid his wife to us difdainfully, “ will certainly contrive to make us amends 
“ for this lofs.” We left the houfe immediately, and went to occupy the 
lodging of the ’Jciines-dc-Langue •}*, which was vacant from their defertion. 

After having been a long time expelled, the embafiy arrived : it was nu- 
merous and fplendid. The delirium of the Greeks was complete, and was 
prolonged for fome days ; but ere long they perceived that they had de- 
ceived thcinfelves by an illufionj they loon found that the Ruffian officer had 
no great pecuniary means, and that the foldier was on his ration. Befides, 
there appeared very feafonably a friendly warning of the general-amhaffador, 
by which he gave notice that he would not pay the debts of his officers, and 
that every one was to look to himfelf. 


* Greek priellfc. 


f Fiipils intended fordroguemast. 


The 
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The French who were at Constantinopi-i!, found it neceflary, in thefe 
circumflances, to conduft themfelves w'ith prudence, and, neverthelefs, to 
difplay all their courage. Hatred againfl thofe who had renlained faithful to 
their country, had arrived to fuch a pitch that the fervants of the ambafla- 
dor, a few foldiers, and the greater part of the Ruffian officers infulted them 
in the ftreets, and fnatched from them the three-coloured cockade. A 
great number of complaints were made, on this fubjeft, to the r*ORTE, 
through the medium of Citizen Dr.scoRciies, without it appearing to wiffi 
to apply any remedy. The patience of the French lafled for fomc time, but at 
length it had a period ; and, though there were not then two hundred, in- 
cluding the merchants and their clerks, people commonly very peaceable, 
and though the embaffy was compofed of eight hundred perfuns, the greater 
number refolved to arm themfelves, and to repel by force every infult that 
^ould be offered to them. Two or three piftols Ipaded only w'ith powder, 
difeharged opportunely at the officers, the propofal made to thofe who dif. 
played mofl; boldnefs, to draw their fword, foon put a Hop to every infult, 
and produced an ofder from the general-ambaffudor not to provoke any 
longer men fo hafty and fo petulant. 

. A little time after, there arrived a German dancer, an excellent horfeman, 
who thought to make a fortune among the Turks, by opening, at the extre- 
mity of the ftreet of Pera, a fort of amphitheatre. This project appeared 
inconfiderate to thofe who were acquainted with Oriental manners, and the 
quick and terrible effefts of the plague. They were perfuaded that it 
would not fucceed ; but they little expefted that the German internuncio would 
arrogate to himfelf the police of this public place, and that he would forbid 
his protege to admit there any individual wearing the three-coloured cockade. 
The pleafantries to which this ridiculous conduft gave rife, foon induced the 
internuncio to difavow it. The dancer, on his fide, frightened at the fmall- 
»efs of the firft receipts, publicly made amende honorable^ and neglcfted no 
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means of repairing the loiTes which his fubmiflion to the orders that he had re- 
ceived had at hrd occafioned him. 

What contributed, on the one hand, to the infolcnce of fome agents of 
Catherine and Francis, and, on the other, to the weak and wavering 
conduft of the Porte, was that Toulon had jufl: been delivered up to 
the Englifli, and that people were perfuaded that the Jacobins (thus it is 
that almoft all the French were at that time diftinguifhed) would foon be 
punifhed for their audacity. Fortunately Tt)ULON was retaken, and then the 
*PoRTE appeared to wifli to protect us a little more effeflually. 

If the Ruffians and the Germans of thofe two legations condudled them- 
felves, at that period, with the greateft indecorum towards us, and in a man- 
ner little worthy of the rank which they held, it muft be confeffed that this 
was not the cafe with the greater part of the other legations j and, were we not 
afraid of committing them with their government, we might quote a great num- 
ber of perfons who beheld with pleafure the eflbrts which the French were 
making to level the throne, and give themfelves a free and conllituted govern- 
ment- 
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CHAPTER III. 

CharaSler of the Mujfidmans^ Greeks^ Armenians^ ani fews. — Population of 
Conftantinoplc. — Means of cxijlcncc of its inhabitants^ 

Constantinople affords a mixture of Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, 
and Europeans, whence refults a very great divcrfity in manners, rc-i 
ligion, and language. The Turks are there much more numerous than 
the others, and are fpread throughout the whole extent of the city and fuburbs. 
The Greeks form nearly one fixth of the population ; they have a quarter 
fituated towards the head of the harbour, difllnguiflied by the Greek name of 
fanaraki or fanaL A great number, however, in^iabit Per a and Gal at a, 
and live among the Franks*. The Armenians are fomewhat lefs numerous 
than the Greeks : they refide in the interior of the city, and in the fuburbs ; 
but the greater part of the rich, as we have before faid, have fome time fince 
come to inhabit Pera, and eftablifh themfelves among the Franks, yet with- 
out mixing with them. The Jews are thg lead numerous : they live in the 
heart of the city. A few of them are cflablifhcd at Pera and Galata, and 
ferve as brokers to the merchants. 

The ambafladors and agents of foreign powers at the Ottoman Porte, 
and the Europeans whom commerce attrafts to Constantinople, frequently 
form a population of upwards of two thoufand perfons. Almoft all the feamen 
remain on board their (hips. The merchants are fettled at Galata, in 
order to be more within reach of the harbour and the city ; but the reafon 

* This is the name given by the Turks iudifcriminatcly tg all Europeans. 
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which mofl: determines them to inhabit that quarter, is that they occupy houfes 
built in mafonry ; that they have, for their goods, ftore-houfes fubilantially 
conftrufted ; that all the windows have copper-fliutters ; in a word, that 
they have neglected nothing for the fafety of their perfons and for the pro- 
teftion of their property from the fires to which this city is inceflantly ex- 
pofed. 

There are none but Muffulmans, whether Turks or Arabs, who hold the 
places or employments of the government, the dignities of the empire, and 
who are received among the janizaries and into the other military corps, 
with the exception of the navy alone, in which the greater part of the failors 
are Greeks, as we fiiall mention elfewhere more in detail. Some carry on an 
extenfive commerce ; a greater number give themfelves up to retail trade, and 
to the difTercnt mechanic* arts, to the fiudy of the laws and of religion, and to 
the art of writing. 

The Mufiulmans have, in general, little education, a great deal of fanaticifin, 
and a ridiculous pride. The fiudy of thofe who apply themfelves to lite> 
rature and to the fciences, relates to the Koran and to the interpretations 
which various Muffulman authors have given of it, to 'the laws W'hich have 
emanated from it, and to the fentences of the civilians. They apply them* 
felves to poetry, to the fiudy of the Perfian and Arabic, and to afirology. 
Few among them have any fmattering of mathematics and afironomy. Their 
phyfic confifis in fome pra£tices tranfmitted from father to fon. They have 
no idea of natural hifiory, phyfics, geography, naval affairs, and military tallies. 
They are acquainted with hifiory only as far as it relates to them, and they are, 
with refpeft to other nations, and even with refpeft to thofe who have pre« 
ceded them on the territory which they occupy, in the moft complete igno- 
rance. Almofi all the arts are in a fiate of infancy, or are unknown among 

i> them. 
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them, if we except dyeing, the manufacture of various cloths, and that of 
fword and knife blades. 

For a long time pad: the Europeans, and efpecially the French, have been 
defirous to tranfmit to them knowledge in fome of the ufeful arts, and they have 
fucceeded but imperfcClly, becaufe national pride, ignorance, and fanaticifni 
oppofe the meafure. It is the French who have taught them to call cannon 
and mortars, to build Ifaips, to make muikets, bayonets, and gun-carriages, to 
work up iron and even filver, and to manufacture foap. National good-will 
had arrived to fuch a pitch that we Ihould foon have taught them to dif- 
penfe with our manufactures. The war which has juft been declared, will, 
doubtlefs, bring about a new order of things. The conduct of the Turkifh 
government and of individuals, in regard to the agents of the Republic and of 
the merchants fettled among them, will unqueftionably point out what is the 
moft fuitable manner of treating in future with this anti-focial nation. 

The Greeks are gay, witty, and cunning: they exercife various trades, 
carfy on fome commerce, apply therafelves to maritime affairs, vifit the 
different towns of the coaft, and never travel far inland, except into Eu- 
ropean Turkey. They delight in mufic and dancing. In the reft of the 
empire, they give themfelves up to agriculture with a tolerable degree of 
intelligence. The rich are well informed, fupple, and very intriguing ; they 
fiudy languages, and fpare nothing to be employed as phyficians, as drogue- 
mans, or as men of bufinefs by the Turks who hold the firft places of the 
empire. The ancient families court the honour of furnifliing the firft drogue- 
man of the Porte, and of obtaining the fovereignty of Walachia and 
Moldavia, notwithftanding the peril attached to thofe eminent places. 

They are. In general, fuperftitious, timid, and exaCk obfervers of fafts and 
lents. The priefts are very numerous, and exliibit maimers fomewhat auftere. 

The 
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The fupciior clergy arc alfo well informed and tolerably rich : the reftors 
and other ecclefiaftlcs are poor and very ignorant. 

The Armenians are all traders ; in the Ottoman Empire, it Is they who are 
engaged in the gieateft traffic, and who carry it on with the moft intelli- 
gence. They are patient, economical, and indefatigable ; they travel into the 
interior of Asia and into Inoia ; they have ftore-houfes and correfpondents 
every where. The greater part of them exercife mechanic arts j they are 
bankers, contraiTors, and men of bufinefs of the pachas or other great per- 
fonages. They are reproached with fparing no means of enriching ihem- 
felves, and of cheating, when they have an opportunity, in the quality of mer- 
chandife. Noverthelefs, in endeavouring to gain the moft they poffibly can, 
they fcldom fail in their engagements, and are punctual in the performance of 
their promifes. 

Aufterc in their manners, exafl obfervers of the precepts of their religion, 
ignorant and fuperftitious, they need only education and a government lefs 
oppreftive and more juft than that of the Turks, to become a very eftimable 
people. 

The Jews prefent themfelves here under colours far more unfavourable 
than in Europe. More ignorant, more poor, more fanatic, they give them- 
felves up to every kind of trade and to all profeffions, even the very loweft. 
Few among them are phyficians, droguemans, or men of bufinefs : not one 
is a cultivator. All trade to them is good if it yield a profit, however tri- 
fling it may be. The rich praftife ufury, lend money on pledges at an in- 
tereft of two or three per cent, by the month, and even more according to cir- 
cumftances. They are brokers, bankers, or traders. ' The Turkifh cuftom- 
houfe officers make ufe of them for valuing goods and collcdiing th«^duties. 

As 
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As auftere in their manners as the Armenians, as greedy after gain, Icfs 
delicate, lefs honeft when they deal with a man of a different religion, the 
Jews live among each other, occupy remote quarters, and tremble at the 
light of a Muffulman. Their antisocial religion will always feparate them 
from other nations, and will infulate them, in a town, from the other inha« 
bjtants, as long as they lhall be fufficiently ignorant to believe the laws of 
their legiilator, and the puerile precepts of their rabbis, emanated from the 
Divinity. 

The inhabitants of this great city, including thofe of the fuburbs of Plra, 
Galata, St. Dimitri, thofe of Scutari, and of all the villages fituated 
on the Bosphorus, and in the environs, may be cflimated at upwards of 
five hundred thoufand, according to the daily confumption of flour that is 
there made. As no regifters of births or deaths are kept in the Ottoman 
Empire, one can never correctly afeertain the population of the towns of 
Turkey, where the manners and the mode of life of the inhabitants are fo 
different from thofe of the Europeans, where the women are almoft always 
fliut up, and where the rich men go out of their houfes as feldom as pofllblc ; 
but, in Const ANT iNOPLF, the government caufing a diftribution to be made 
of the flour and corn which arc confumed in the city and its environs, and 
this diftribution being well known •, w-e can carry the population to five 
hundred thoufand inhabitants, fuppofing that the men, women, and chit 
dren eat a pound and a half of flour per day. If the reader obferve that, in all 
the East, much lefs meat is eaten than in the north of Europe, but that 
a much greater confumption is there made of bread, rice, paftry, milk, 

• There are diHributed about fifreen thoufand kiloo of corn per day, which are equivalent 
to three thoufand one hundred and Jixty-four feptiers of /’am. The kilo weigha fiom eighteen 
to twenty -two okes, according to the quality of the corn. The okc is nearly equal to forty 
ounces and a lialf. 

and 
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and fruit, he will judge that the calculation which we prefent is tolerably 
juft. True it is that wc inuft take into the account the introduAion of fome 
thoufands of quintals of finuggled flour and corn, per day, which takes place 
notwithftanding the vigilance of the government * j but this article is not 
fufliciently important to produce a difference of twenty thoufand inhabi* 
tants f. 


When we reprefent to ourfeh'es in Europe a city like Constantinople, 
wc are, doubtlefs, inclined to imagine that the means of exiftence there are 
fimilar to thofe of the great cities which we inhabit : we are perfuaded 
that a great number of inhabitants poffefs landed property from which they 
derive an annual income, and that all the others live by their induftry. We 
imagine that we fee the environs of the city perfeftly well cultivated, embel- 
liflied with manfions, cqpntry-houfes, and adorned with farms and gardens. 
We figure to ourfelves that a city fo happily fituated affords public walks and 
places of recreation ; in a word, w'e imagine that Constantinople refcmbles, 
in many refpefts, all the great cities of Europe. 


If wc call our eyes on the immenfe population of Constantinople, we 
lhall, perhaps, be aftoniflied to fee that almoft all the inhabitants of that great 
city derive their means of exiftence from the Grand Signior, from the 

• Private pL-rfuns arc forbidden to fell or diHributc corn or flour. 

\ E ion. in his Survey of i/je Turli/l Empire, (zd edition, pajrc 282) cflimating the population 
ijf Const ANTiNOPi.E, and taking the daily confumption of flour made in that city as the bafis 
of his calculation, gives the following refult. ~ ^ranjlaior, 

III Constantinotle and its environs there ar^dally confumed from nine to eleven tliou- 
“ fund kilos of corn. Experience has proved, that one perfon confumes nine kilos a year, one 
“ with another. One kilo of wheat is twenty-two okc.s, which renders eighteen okes of flour, of 
which they make* twenty-feven okes of bread, as their bread is very moifl, made into flat 
“ cakes ftemingly half baked. An oke is about tw^o pounds and three quarters Engli/h avoir- 
dupois w'eighi. According to this calculaliun, the medium number of inliabitants would be 
426,000 fouls.’* 
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great employments of the government, from hiring thcmfelves as fervants, 
or from fome private induftry ; that a great part of the money of the 
empire is fwallowcd up in the capital by means of impolls, cuftom-houfe 
duties, and the right of fucceflion which the fovercign preferves over all 
his agents ; by the confifcaiions in which he indulges, by the falo of all em- 
ployments, of all places and all dignities, military, adminiftrative, judicial, 
and religious ; by the great revenues enjoyed by the mofques and the princi- 
pal officers of the crown ; laftly, by the voluntary or forced prefents which 
every man in place annually makes to thofe who proteft him with the Porte, 
fupi>ort and defend him, as w'ell as to the men of bufmefs who watch 
over his intereft, apprize him of all the changes which happen, and of all the 
dangers by which he is threatened. 

Almoft all the revenues of the royal treafury are eonfumed in Constanti- 
nople, becaufc there it is that the national eftabliffiments are, and that, in 
the provinces, there neither are armies, navy, arfenals, nor fortreffes kept up 
at the expenfe of the Grand Signior. The governors, pachas, mutfelims or 
walwodes, very far from deriving emoluments from the Porte, pour, on the 
contrary, annually into the treafury a frim more or lefs confiderable, accord- 
ing to the extent and the nature of their government. The molhas, the cadis 
diftribute juflicc for a duty of ten per cent, and various efeheats. The jani- 
zaries and other foldiers receive a very moderate daily pay, taken from the re- 
venues of the province: they equip thcmfelves at their own expenfe, and 
join their colours in time of war, without the Grand Signior remitting 
the fmalleft fum of money for that purpofe. The officers or agas have pa- 
trimonies for life, by means o^ which they are bound, on the firft lum- 
mons, to repair to the army, and to toke with them, and at their coft, a 
certain number of foldiers. 


AH 
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All the etlablKhments relating to the navy are at Const antikople. Ships 
of war are not repaired, equipped, and manned in any other port. Ip is there 
that lliips are chiefly built. True it is that, at this moment, there are dock- 
yards at Sinope, at the head of the Gulf of Munuania, in the Darda- 
NEixj.s, at Mitylene and at Rhodes, becaufe thofe countries arc within 
re^h of the timber for fhip-building ; but the fum of money which iflues 
from the capital, for this objeft, is by no means confiderable, and is but a 
temporary remittance ; befides, the pachas moft frequently provide for thefe 
e:;penfes. 

The fortrefles arc kept up by the pachas on whofe territories they are 
fuuatcd ; accordingly, they are almoft all in bad condition : the greater part 

of them even are falling into ruins. The Grand Signior, in this refped, is 

% 

eafily deceived, becaufe receives annually an account of expenfes by which 
he is impofed on: and if the fufpicion of infidelity or complaints ini! uced him 
to fend any one to the fpot to verify the fafts, a fum of money given by the 
pacha would almoft always be fuflicient for obtaining a favourable report j but 
were the latter difplaced, or even were his head cut off, the fucceflbr would 
not, on that account, put the fortrefs into better condition ; he would at firft 
make a few unimportant repairs, and would interrupt them as foon as he 
had taken the means fit for infuring Ins impunity. 

All the coin of Turkey, if we except Cairo, is ftruck at Constantino- 
ple, and yields for the moment a confiderable revenue to the Grand Signior, 
becaufe he has adulterated it to fuch a degree that it has not half of the value 
of that of the fultans his predeceflbrs, and 6ecaufe he has cauied it to be cir- 
culated for a value equal to that which it had before. Foreign coin has, in- 
deed; greatly increafed ; but it is not yet at the price at which it ought to 
arrive, becaufe the balance of trade is to the advantage of this empire. This 
is not the cafe with India, as I Ihall fay in another place, where Turkey has 

fcarcely 
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fcarcely any thing to furniih. None but old coin is received there, and that 
of Venice, Hungary, and Spain is ftill preferred, as mofl: pure. 

According to an approximate eftimate, we may carry to two hundred 
millions of our livres all the money poured annually into Constantinopee 
from the different towns and provinces of the empire. It appears that the re- 
venue of the Porte and of the Grand Signior *, including the produce of 
the coining of fpecie, Is about one hundred and fifty millions of our money t : 
the prefents given to the men in place, the fees of men of bufinefs, the re- 
venue of the mofques, that of the great, all thefe exceed not fifty millions. 
This calculation gives us upwards of three hundred livres per year for the 
maintenance of each individual ; which is fully fufficient. I obferve that the in- 
duftry of Constantinople is limited almoft entirely to the wants of the inha- 
bitants, and that the principal trade which is there <;^rried on, relates only to 
the confumption of the city. The carrying. trade is too inconfiderable to draw 
from abroad a fum of money of any importance. 

It. is fecn, by what we have juft faid, that this city is, at the prefent mo- 
ment, indebted for its great population only to the prefence of the fovereign, 
to the expenfes of his palace, and to all the public eftablifhments which are 
there fixed. But if qps-i ANTiNOPLE profited at the fame time of the ad- 
vantages given it by its happy pofiiion between the Black Sea and the Me- 
DiTERRiVNEAN, between Europe and Asia ; if it turned to account the ex- 
tent, the fafety, and the convenience of its harbour, fo fuitable for favouring a 
great trade; if induftry affumed a greater aflivity ; if the ohjeds of art were Mat- 
tered throughout tire whole empire and even beyond it ; if the inhabitants 
fought in the culture of the lands the fvbfiftence which they want and the ali- 
ment of a part of the manufadories ; in Ihort, if they Aicceeded in putting a 


* The rrvenue of the Stntc is dill from that of the Sultan, 
f We ihaU give fomc details on tUisfuhjc^Slf in the courfc of thefe travels. 

ftop 
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flop to the plague, that mod deftruAIve fcourge of the human fpecies, it h 
not to be doubted that this city would foon become of an immenfe extent 
and of a population perhaps too confiderable. 

The richefl: private individuals of the empire do not come hither to fpend their 
income in effeminacy and idlenefs, or difflpate their fortunes in the hazards of 
play, in the pleafures of love, or in the luxury of the table. The agas or 
lords remain on their eflares in order to preferve them, defend them, and 
make the iiiofl of them. I'he pachas cannot quit their government without 
an order of tljc fovereign. The molhas and the cadis exercife jufticc in 
the towns whither they have received orders to repair : both the one and the 
other come to intrigue at Constantinop-le only when they are difplaced. 

Mod frequently they :fvoid even the too fevere looks of the government : 
they have cdablidied agents, men of buflnefs who intrigue for them, who ex- 
culpate them with money, who level difficulties with money, and who pro- 
cure them advancement witli money. Here all dignities are fold to the bighell; 
bidder ; all employments are put up to auflion ; no lucrative place is obtained 
without a prefent more or lefs confiderable. 

There is a clafs of men who have no other profeflion WSn that of lending, at 
an exorbitant intcred, to the ambitious who could not obtain places without 
this means ; to the extortioners who wilh to caufe their crimes to be forgotten 
and to maintain themfelves in their places, to thofe whom a powerful enemy 
would wilh to deftroy, and to thofe, in fhort, who want, by a great and fpeedy 
facrifice, to redeem their head threatened by the fword of the law or by the will 
of the fultan. 
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CHAPTER IV. * 

Of the feraglio of the Grand Signior.-^-Gf the eunuchs ^ pages y gardeners y mutes y 
dwarfsy and capidgis. 

T he number of perfons attached to the Grand Signior, to his palace, and 
to his different country-houfes, is extremely confiderable, and their main- 
tenance very expenfive j it may even be faid that, in this refpeft, no fo- 
vereign in Europe can be compared to him from the interior luxury of the 
feraglio, the munificence which he there difplays, and perhaps even from the 
tiches which are there contained. 

r 

The law of Mahomet allows, as is well known, every Muffulman, not 
only four legitimate wives ; but it alfo authorizes him to take for concubines 
fuch a number of flaves as he pleafes, and as his fituation or his riches en- 
able him to mtuntain. The Grand Signior, from a fentiment of pride or from 
political motives, mufl: not marry like his fubjefls ; he thinks himfelf too 
much above the re(t^|£ mankind to involve himfelf with a woman by the tics 
of marriage, and plt^ her, in Ibme meafure, in the fame rank as biinfelF. 
He has an indeterminate number of female flaves deflined to his pleafures and to 
give him fucceffors. But among this great number, feven of them only, after 
having enjoyed more or Icfs the favours of the fultan, are raifed to a rank 
above the others : they become his favourites : it is they who participate 
moil commonly in his pleafures, and who fometimes acquire no linall degree 
of influence over public affairs. They are diflinguilhed by the name of Ka- 
deun *, 


* The n at the eod of the word is pronounced. 
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The Dave who becomes the mother of a boy is called Hajfehee : Ihe has a 
houfe and Haves ; flie obtains a diftinguilhcd rank ; Jhe is treated with the 
greateft refpefl ; fce enjoys a fort of liberty in the interior of the harem * ; 
in a word, (he approaches the fultan as often as fhe wifltes. But if her fon hap- 
pen to die, (he returns among the Kadeuns if fhe be not fcnt to the old fe- 
raglio. 

The other flaves are called Odaliks, from the word Oda^ which fignifies 
chamber fi If one of them be pregnant, flie is treated with a great deal of 
attention } the eunuchs ferve her with the greateft refpetl when the fultan has 
as yet no male children ; fhe finds herfelf, on the contrary, in a very criti- 
cal fituation when he has any by a Have in favour. She is forHinate then if 
fhe efcape by mifcarrying or feeing the being that fhe has juft brought 
Into the world fmothered at its birth. For one of thefe odaliks to become ka- 
deun, an honour extremely in requeft and ardently wifhed for by all, it is 
neceftary that the Grand Signior fhould fend one of the feven favourites to 
the old feraglio, the place of exile for his women who have mifbehaved or have 
had the misfortune to difpleafe. 

To the old feraglio J are likewife fent all the wives of the fultan who 
has juft died or has been depofed ; they are there fed and maintained with 
fome luxury, and ferved with much attention ; but m can no longer go out 
of this place of retirement : it would not be decent in the eyes of the MulTu!- 
mans, that a ilave, fuppofed to have enjoyed the favours of a fultan, fhould 
pafs into the arms of another man. There is only the mother of the new 
fultan, called Validai-Svltana., who has her liberty, a palace, and revenues. 
The new harem is foon rcplenifhed, becaufe traders come from all quarters to 

* Harem or facred place, prohibited place ; tliis is the lodging of the ^omen, diftinA from 
that of the rntn, ampng all the Muhometans. 
f The Odaliki are dlAributcd by chambers. 

% .• it wav conAruded by Mahomet II, 
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offer young Haves, and the pachas and the great are eager to prefent beauties 
capable of fixing the attention of the fovereign ; they hope by that means to 
obtain inftantly his good graces, and place about his perfon women who may 
one day be ufeful to them. 

Travellers have improperly called fultanas the wives of the Gravid Srgnior : 
this name is given in Turkey only to the princeffes of the blood, daughters 
of a fultan, or, as we have faid before, to the mother of him who occupies 
the throne. The daughters of the fultanas no longer bear any other 
name but that of Kanoiim- Sultana* 

It is very^difficult, and perhaps impofEble, to learn exaftly the manner in 
which the female Haves are treated in the harem of the Grand Signior: never 
has the eye of the obferver penetrated into this abode of hatred, jealoufy, and 
pride ; into this abode where pleafure and love have fo feldoni refided- But, 
according to the account of the women whofe profeffion calls them thi- 
ther, the reader may reprefent to himfelf three or four hundred black eu- 
nuchs, malicious, peevifli, tormented by their impotence, curfing their nullity, 
endeavouring to counteract the female Haves intruded to their charge ; then 
a confiderable number of young women whofe hearts would willingly expand, 
whofe fenfes are mov^jl^t the idea of the plcafures which they wi(h in vain 
to know, jealous of the happinefs which they are perluaded that their rivals 
enjoy, curfing the overfeers who perplex them, folely taken up with their 
toilet, with their drefs, and with all the nonfenfe which idlenefs and igno- 
rance can fugged to them ; feeking, rather from vanity than from love, every 
means of pleafing a mader too frequently difdainftil. We may rcf^efont to 
ourfeives, in (hort, a fultan young or old, madcred by ridiculous prejudices, 
without delicacy, often whimfical or capricious, alone in the midd of five 
or fix hundred women all equally beautiful, in whom he gives birth to defires 
which he is unable to gratify, who enjoys witli them no pleafures but fuch as 
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are too eafy and without prelude, in which the heart has no fliare, and we 
{hall have a true idea of what paflfes in the harem of the Grand Signior. 

The charge of the women is intruded only to black, eunuchs, whofe mu- 
tilation is fuch, that there remains no trace of their fex. Oriental jealoufy 
has very rightly judged that fuch creatures were rather capable of infpiring . 
fentiments of hatred and contempt, than thofe of affedion and friendflnp, 
which would not have failed to take birth if the charge of the harem had 
been intruded to women. It was not enough to condemn thefe unfortu- 
nate females to long privations,' never to let them know of love only what was 
to excite in them defires, it was even neceflary to deprive them of the con- 
fi^lation of opening their heart in the bofoin of friendlhip. ^ 

The chief of the black eunuchs, called Ki/Iar-Aga, is one of the greated per- 
fonages of the empire : he it is who carries to the female daves the will of his 
mader ; he it is who announces to them the happinefs which they have to 
pleafe Ivim *. Independently of the authority which he exercifes in the ha- 
rem, he has the fuperintcndance of all the imperial mofqucs ■, he is charged 
with the general adminidration of all the pious foundations which relate to 
them ; he has the pre-eminence over the chief of the white eunuchs, and, 
what is more flattering to a Have, he more frcqucntly^pproaches his mader, 
and more commonly enjoys his conddcnce. His income is very condderable. 

The Khafne-Vekili is the fecond eunuch of the feraglio : he replaces the 
Ktflar-Aga when he dies or is turned out of office. He has the general ad- 
minidration of the interior imperial tieafure, which mud be didinguiffied 
from the private treafure of the Grand Signior, adminidered by the Kbaf- 
nadar-Aga^ one of the pages of confidence. There are fome other eunuchs 
raifed in dignity, fuch as he who belongs to the queen-mother, he to whom the 

* All that 18 faid rcfprfting the handlLcrchief prefented or thrown to the female fJave who 
plcafcs the fultan, Ib falfe, and fcarcely deferves to hgurc in a romance, 
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care <)f the prmce$ is intrafted, thofe who ierve the royal mofque of the ful> 
tana Validaif whither the Haves' of the Grand Sigai<»’ go, to lay their prayers } 
he who has the particular fuperintendance of the apartment of the Hajfekeey 
and a few others whofe fundions are lefs important. 

The white eunuchs do not approach the women: they are employed 
out of the harem, and in the particular fervice of the fultan. They have the 
charge o'f the gates of the feraglio j they fuperimend and inftruft the pages. 
Their chief is called Capau-A^ttJJi, 

About the middle of the ftreet of Pera, is remarked a confiderable palace 
ip which a great number of young lads are lodged, boarded and maintained 
at the expenfe of the State : they are called Ichoglam. They are deftined to be 
pages to the fultan and to occupy the principal charge§,of the court. Codjas or 
preceptors come every day to tbach them Turkilh, Arabic, and Perfian, and 
inllruff them in writing and in the precepts of the Koran. They are all ex- 
crcifcd in throwing the djerid •, in riding on horfeback, and in handling 
the fabre with dexterity : they are at the fame time accullomed to the funftions 
■which they are to difcharge about the perfon of the fovercign. A great 
number of them are likewife brought up in the interior of the feraglio. 
The white eunuchs, w whofe care they are intrufted, treat them with the 
greateft feverity, and puniOi them rigoroufly for the fmallelb fault that they 
commit. They are clothed in white, and fed with temperance. They are 
children of chrilUans taken in war, or purchafed in Georgia and Cir- 
cassia : fome of them come from various frontiers of the empire and from 
the States of Barbary : fons of Mudulmans are alfo admitted there, 
fince the Turks no longer carry on war againlt the chrillians with as many 
advantages as they did formerly. 

* A light Hick, which fuppliei the place of the Arabic lance ia nwck-fights. 
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The Ichlogans who have well profited by their ftudies, thofe who difplay 
the moO; capacity and intelligence, are the firil: admitted among the pages ^ 
they fucceflively fill the vacant places, and pccupy in their turn the greatefl; 
offices of the feraglio. They frequently receive very lucrative commiffiona 
from the fovereign, and rich prefents from thofe for whom^ihey folicit and 
obtain employments. 

Among the yonng people taken in war, purchafed or brought from all 
quarters, the greater number, under the name of Adjem-Oglaflt are intended 
for the meaner employments of the feraglio : porters, wood-cutters, cooks, 
butchers, water-carriers are made of them ; in a word, ferrants of every 
fort : there are feldom among them fons of MufTulmans. When^their num- 
ber is confiderable, fome of them have been turned over among the gar- 
deners. • 

The Bojlangecs or gardeners are about ten thoufand in number j. their 
cYuei czWedi Bq/iangee-Bachi; his power is very extenfive. He has not only 
the abfoiute command over all the palaces and gardens of the Grand Signior ; 
but hp is, befider, at the head of the police of the environs of the capital and 
of the channel, as far as the mouth of the Black, Sea. He reprefies de- 
bauchery, and puniflies theft, and other excelTes which are committed. He 
fteers the cat'que of the Grand Signior when he goes on the water, and he ac- 
companies him every where on horfeback when he goes out in ftate. This of- 
ficer is of the number of jhe four rickab agaleri or officers of the court, 
obliged to accompany his highnefs wherever he goes in ceremony. The 
other three are called iuyuk imbroher, or great equerry, kurebuk imbrohory or 
little equerry, and eapidjilar k 'tayajfi^ or great chamberlain. 

The bofiangees are generally fons of Muffiilmans ; they receive a tolerably 
good pay, and are almolt all married. They row with the greatefl dex- 
terity 
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terity the caVques of the fultan; they fuperintend hit gardens and his pa- 
laces, and fpread themfelves over the villages and country-places of the envi- 
rons of Constantinople, and of the channel, in order to exercife there an 
adive and lalutary fuperintendance. Eilablilhed under the reign of the hrft 
emperors, they ^re for a long time the nurfery of the beft foldiers. Thofe 
among them who difplayed the moft courage, the nioft ftrength, and above all 
the moft fanaticifm, were turned over among the janizaries. 

According to oriental manners, there are no vifits, no fecret con- 
ferences, without the fervants or flaves being prefent : politcnefs requires 
that coffee Ihould be brought, that from time to time a pipe, filled and lighted, 
fhould be prefented j and, according to the rank and dignity of the ftraiiger, 
Iherbet, eflences, and perfumes fliould be offered him. Even when a Muf- 
fulman is alone, he muft now and then have a pipe and fome coffee. The 
want of being continually waited on has, no doubt, fuggefted to the Turks the 
idea of being attended by the deaf and dumb, when they have occafion to treat of 
any important affair. The fultan has, in his palace, .forty deaf and dumb per- 
fbns who wait on him in conjunftion with his pages. Moft of the great have 
fome alfo ; but there is, in this refpefl:, a great deal of roguery of which 
men too credulous and too unguarded may be the dupe. I frequently faw at 
the houfe of Citizen Descorches, during the firft days of his arrival, a man 
who was reckoned deaf and dumb, with whom converfation was carried on 
in Turkifh, in writing, and who communicated the intrigues of the court 
and the anecdotes of the town. He lent too attentive an ear to all the 
difeourfe which was held, for any perfon not to be foon perfuaded that he knew 
Hiore than one language, and that his ears ferved him tolerably well. 
When he thought himfelf unmafked, he ceaftd to aft a part no longer ufefiil. 

It has often been repeated, improperly, that mutes were fometimes com- 
miflioned to go and ftrangle the vi^ims that the fultan devoted to death : 

it 
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it is generally the capidgis-bachis, of whom we fhall fpeak prefently, that 
difeharge thofe funftions, either in the capital, or in the provinces* 

The Grand Signior likewife maintains a tolerably great number of dwarfs, 
as little calcuhucd to ferve as to amufe him. When thefe fhrimps are at 
the fame time deaf and dumb, their confcquence increafes, and they are treated 
with much greater refpeft. 

I’he caphlgis or porters, whofc number is rather confiderable, keep watch 
at the outer gates of the palace. They mufl not be confounded with the 
capiihns bacbisj a fort of chamberlains, whofe place is honourable and lucra- 
tive, and who are charged to execute the orders which they receive from the 
fultan, .thofe, for example, to cut off the head of a rebel or extortioner, to 
curry the news of ll)e appointment to a government, to go and colleft the 
fucceffions of the great officers of the empire, &c* Their chief, always 
taken from this clafs, is called mir-alcm. The capidgis-bachis are Tome- 
times raifed to the dignity of pacha with two tails, and go in that quality to go* 
vein the province which is allotted them. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of the caiques.— Of the captain-pacha.— Of the Turkijh navy.— Of the galiond- 
gis, — Advantages ef the harbour of Conftantinople. 

A. SIGHT really beautiful, and which one cannot fufficlently admire from the 

French palace, and from all the elevated places whence the eye looks down on 
the harbour and over the Sea of Marmora, is the arrival and departure of 
the fliips and large boats coming in and goirig out under full fail, and the con- 
tinual movement of a great number of caiques generally manned by two or 
three rowers, inceOantly croffing the harbour in every diredion, and pro- 
ceeding with celerity to all the villages of the Bosphorus, to Scutari, to 
Princes* Iflands, and to every j^ace in the environs. Thcfe caiques, thus 
named in the country, are long narrow boats, extremely light, equipped 
with one, two, or three pairs of oars, feldom with four. They carry one or 
two, and even three fails, which are fet only in fine weather, or when the 
wind is not too flrong. Thefe boats are not provided with ballafi, and are 
fo buoyant, that a breeze rather fliff would over fet them, if the boatman did 
not take care to let go the Iheet on the fmallefi danger, and to throw the boat 
up in the wind by fliifting the helm. The number of thefe caiques is fo confi- 
dera' le, and they divide the water with fuch velocity, that fometimes all 
the Ikill of the rowers cannot prevent them from running foul of each other, 
and one of the two from being overfet, efpecially when the weather is 
bad ; for then the rowers do not form a fufficiently-conred judgment of the 
effed of the wind on a boat lb light, and which prefents a great deal of fur- 
face out of the water. In fuch cafes, it is proper to know how to fwim and to 
be able to gain the Ihore : alHllance is feldom given to thofe to whom fuch 
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a misfortune happens, becaufe there would be too much danger for him who 
would wifli to fave one of the unfortunate beings ; he would run the rilk of 
being himfelf overfet in wilhing to take the other man into his boat. 

The conftruftion of thefe caiques leaves nothing to be wilhed for in point 
of the elegance of their form and the fwiftnefs of their failing. T wo hours 
are fufficient, with even a light breeze, to fail from Constantinople to 
Princes’ Iflands, diftant from ten to twelve miles ; and notvvithllanding the 
contrary wind and current, three rowers never take more time for reaching 
Buyuk-Dere, diflant fifteen miles. 

The caiques belonging to the fultan are remarkable for their fizc, their 
gilding, their elegance, and the number and dexterity of the rowers : they 
carry fourteen pairs of* oars, and are manned by twenty-eight boftangees 
drefled in white : the boftangee-bachi, as we have before faid, is the cock- 
fwain or fteerfman. The caique of the grand vifir has twelve pairs of 
oars ; that of the principal officers of the Porte, and of the ambafla- 
dors of foreign powers have feven pairs. In thefe large caiques one tnan 
is neceffarily required for each oar ; while thofe of private perfons are 
Efficiently narrow for a fmgle man to make ufe of two oars at a time. 

The fultan feldom goes on the water in winter ; but, in the fummer, he 
frequently repairs to the different palaces which he has on the channel of 
the Black Sea, or to the palace of the frefli waters, ftiiatcd two leagues from 
the city, in the narrow valley watered by the little river which empties itfelf 
into the head of the harbour, and whofe tranquil ftream permits the caiques 
to afeend it to that diflance. The cannon never fails to announce the departure 
and the arrival of the fultan : any one may eafily procure himfelf the fatis- 
fadion of feeing his highnefs pafs. His caique is diftinguiffied by a beautiful 
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critnfon awning, fpread towards the ftern. Various caiques of the fame fize, 
in which are the principal oiEcers, come next; he is preceded and followed 
by a great number of others. 

Before we enter into any details on the fubjeft of the Turkifii navy, we think 
it our duty to fay a word of the capitan-pachay whofe Zealand aflivity have 
never relaxed fince he has commanded the naval forces of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, and has been at the head of all the maritime ellablilhments. He enjoys 
with Selim III. an influence which time feems to increafe and llrengilien. In 
that happy age when the heart is ftill in all its purity, and at the time when 
the cruel miflrufl of the fovereign held as prifoner the heir of the empire, 
Hussein, born in Circassia, w’as a Have to young Selim ; he foon be- 
came the flatterer of all his taflcs, the confidant of his heart, and his inti- 
mate fiiend. The connexions of infancy are fubjeft t,o experience changes and 
viciflitudes refulting from the caprices of that age; but reafon almoft always 
confolidates what a mutual inclination has begun; the friends of youth are 
reciprocally attached for the remainder of life. 

A fortunate circumflance happened to flrcngthen the Grand Signior’s 
attachment to the captain-pacha. The intrigues of the feraglio, it is faid, threat- 
ened the life of Selim, before he had arrived at the throne of his anceftors : 
a hint given him by a Have of the feraglio, filler to Hussein, faved him from 
deflruflion. Since then his gratitude has been unbounded ; SEi.tM, fcarcely 
feated on the throne, married the daughter of Abuul Hamid to Hus- 
sein, and loaded him with favours: he made him fuperintendant of the navy, 
and High Admiral. The latter, brought up in the feraglio, without know- 
ledge and without fludy, appointed to one of the firfl places of the empire, 
and mailer of all the maritime forces, was a moment embarralTed, when he 
law about him no man fulHciently intelligent to enlighten him and guide his 
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fteps ; but prefently. In imitation of his predeceflbr, he fent for French 
builders and fliipwrights to direfb the works of the arfenal, and puih on with 
aftivity the vefleis which he refolved to conllrufl:. 

HASSAN-pacJia, his predeceflbr, a greater man than he, but full as ignorant, 
frequently counieraded in his projeds, becaufe he had not, like the latter, 
the entire confidence of his maftcr, had caufed to be built as many fliips 
as the finances of the State and circumftances would allow;, lie had called 
in a French builder, named Leroj^ and had permitted him to give to the 
'I’uTkifli fhips the European form which they had not before. The prefent cap- 
tain-pacha had only to follow the fteps of IIass-vn ; but, being more fortunate, 
he found in the attachment of the Ibv ereign all the pecuniary means fit for 
favouilng his projects. 

• 

The laft two wars with Russia, the iflfue of which had been fo unfortui- 
natc, had made the Grand Signior and the Divan fenfible of the neceffity of 
haviiig a powerful navy, as well for defending the polll/Iions of the Black 
Sla and of the Auciiipi*lago, as for fecuring the capital from all infult on 
the part of the Ruflians. And, indeed, the captain-pacha has had the 
facility of tranrinitting into the department of the navy the major part of 
the revenues of the State, and by this means of caiifing a great number of fliips 
to be built. We may, at this moment, carry the Turkifli navy to twenty fail 
of the line, one of which is a three-decker ; to uj)wards of twenty frigates or 
floops, fome of \Ahich are of forty guns ; and to various other finall veflels. 
On our departure, in the year VI. (1798) fliip-building was puflied on with 
the greatefl aftiviiy, at the IieaJ of the Black Sla, at SiNOPr, in the Gulf 
ofMuNDANiA, in the Dardanelles, at Mitylenk, and at Rhodes. And 
fliould nothing derange the projefts of the captain-pacha, or c iverr the funds 
appropriated at this moment to the navy, it is not to be doubted that the 
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Porte will foon have a confiderable number of fliips like thofc of the Eu- 
ropean powers : but will it have a fufllciency of Tailors to man them, and of 
officers Ikilful enough to direfl: their movements ? 

Unfortunately the captain-pacha has not the great views o' a fiatcfman, 
and the knowledge which his place requires : he employs hiinfclf with the 
fmallell details, with the minutenefs of a man who has more good-will than 
talents. He is himfelf feen to direct the works of the arfenal, and there 
to fpend the whole day, in order to ftimulate the w'orkmen by his prefence ; 
but, too confined in his conceptions, he has thought to be able to form a 
navy by fimply ordering the conllruftion of a great number of fliips : be 
has not encouraged trade, he has not even refolved on plans for the form.uion 
of feamen. Thete has, indeed, long cxifled a mathematical fchool in the 
arfenal : under Tott, another fchool was formed dor navigation : but they 
have not received the encouragement which they would require, and the know- 
ledge' of the profeflbrs is too limited for thefe fchools to be at this moment 
of great utility. 

The Turks, in general, are not fond of the fea ; they cannot conform 
to the aflive life which a feaman is obliged to lead; they cannot accuflom 
themfclves to the privations which that profeffion requires ; they commonly 
prefer making ufe of the Greeks, who difplay, in this line as in every other, 
an intelligence and an aftlvity of which the Turks are not capable. The 
Greeks manoeuvre tolerably well, and conJuft their little velTels with much 
(kill in the feas with which they are acquainted ; but they have not the 
fmallell theory of navigation : almoll all of them navigate without a compafs, 
Acer only by the knowledge of the mountains and coafts, bear up for every 
wind that blows fomewhai Arong, and go and wait , for fine weather in 
the neat e A port. 
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The Tailors and foldiers of the navy were formerly called levens or levenfis : 
they are at this day diftinguiflied by the name of galiond^is : the former are 
Turks of the maritime villages^ or Greeks of the Archipelago ; they are 
permanent, conftantly receive their pay, and are to embark at the firft order. 
The galiondgis-foldiers are all Muflulmans, and receive pay only when em- 
ployed : after the fliip Is put out of commiflion they obtain leave to retire 
into their own country, and to refir.r^e their ufual occupations. The Greeks 
are employed in a fliip of war only for working her ; her defence being re- 
fer ved for the Muffulmans. Prudence permits not the latter, in ihofe cir- 
cumftances, to give arms to men whom they oj)prcrs *, they know, befides, 
that the Greeks would be little difpofed to fight, and get themfelves killed for 
them. 

When the exigencies bf the State require it, rccourfe is had to the mer- 
chanr-fervice, and, if it be neceflary, a firman of the Grand Signior appears, 
by which it is enjoined to the primates of every ifland of the Archipelago, 
to the governor of every maritime town of any consequence to fend to Con- 
stantinople a certain number offailors. This is vhat we law happen in the 
fpring or tiie year VI. (1798), when the qu ilion was to man three (hips of 
the line, two caravels, three frigates, three corvettes, and fifteen gun-boars. 
Thele laft were intended for afeending the Danube, and feconding the at- 
tack which the capiain-pacha meditated by land againft Wjdin, where Pas- 
wan Oglou was fliut up. The caravels were to repair to Alexandria ac- 
cording to cudom ; the (hips, the f igates, and the corvttits were to go into 
the Archipelago for the purpofe of levying on the Greeks the annual im- 
poft to which iliey arc fuhjert. 

The gallondgis-foldiers arc very undifciplined, very mutinous, and generally 
very licentious. Before their departure, they almoft always give themldves 
up to exceiles which the government tolerates or dares not punifh for fear 

of 
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of difpleafing them all. The Jews, the Armenians, the Greeks^ and even 
the Europeans are very circumfpeft at this period : they avoid paffing, even 
in broad day, into the quarters at all remote %f Pera and Galata, and they 
take care to return to their own habitations before dark. Notwithftanding 
thefe precautions, a great number of ptrfons were flopped and robbed in 
Galata in the year VI. (1798), and fome even were killed. True it is 
that to this fcourge was added that of the arrival of the troops who were 
affembling at Constantinople and Adrianople, in order to march againft 
Paswan Oglou. 

At Per A, there are fcveral houfcs where European fallors, Greeks, and even 
Turks go to drink and intoxicate themfelves, notwithflanding the feverity of 
the government in this rcfpefl. Quarrels frequently happen among the 
lea-faring people, which fometimes terminate in fhe death of fome of them. 
A little time after our arrival at Constantinople, we were witneflTes 
of the affaflination of a Greek, of the audacity of the galiondgi who 
killed him, and of the impunity which was the refult. 

A few Greeks, feated round a table, were drinking with each other, 
when a galiondgi whom they did not know, and who had jufl been drink- 
ing alone, called on them to pay for him : the latter -refufed ; he infifled, 
and accompanied his demand by the epithets of do^Sy hogSy and vifidchy 
fo familiar in the mouth of the Turks when they are fpeaking to 
fubjefls not MuflTulmans. The anfwer was a fecond tirre negative, but 
not abufivc ; the galiondgi immediately drew his yatagaii *, and threatened 
to kill thefe Greeks if th^y did not pay; on the third rcfufal on ihcir 
part, one of them received the mortal wound. The galiondgi, without fear as 
without remorfe, put on a refolute air, kept the others and all the by- 

* A fabre a little crooked inwards, pointed and very (harp, whieh the Turks wear at their 
girdle, and of which they make ufc in battle. 
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ftanders in awe, by holding a piad in one hand, and his yatagan in the other. 
He quietly walked off, when the guard, armed only with fticks, ran to feize 
hold of liim. The galiondgi faced about, threatened to fire at the firft who 
ftiouiJ advance, made a running fight of if, wounded fotne of them, and 
reached the buryh':>grounds, which lie on a declivity to the weft of Per a. 
Ihidcr cover of the cypreii-trccs, he anived at the fliipping, where he met 
with comrades wlio received him and favoured his efcape. 


A fliip of war was, not long fince, fitted up m fuch a manner that each Turk 
Lad his birth and every thing that was ncceflary for his cooking and other 
;irrangcmcnts. The bctween-decks were fo encumbered, that frequently it 
was very diiTicuIt to make ufe of the great guns, and the Muffulmans had 
conftantly received feveral broadfides from the enemy, before they were in a 
condition to return them! The guns themfelvcs were of a different calibre, 
;ind they were ferved without order or preparation: the fliot which were 
brought for loading the cannon, were frequently either too large or too 
finall ; which did not allow of defending a fliip of the greateft force againft. a 
fmglc frigate : but, within thefe few years, the Turks have introduced more 
order into their (hips j the duty is carried on with much more intelligence, 
the betwcen-decks are no longer fo encumbered, and the artillery is better 
ferved than it was before* 

The capiain-pacha, as w’e have already faid, is the High Admiral and the 
fuperintendant-gencral of the navy ; he ufually commands in perfon the 
fleets and all the naval forces of the empire ; he nominates to all places, 
and^ employments; he orders the building and repairing of fliipsj'but the 
ierfana-cmini is properly the naval miniftcr, fince he has the adminiftration of 
the funds appropriated to the navy, the direftion of the fupply of ftores to 
the arfenal, the care of the equipment of the Ihips, and the fuperintendance 
of all the works ; he has under him chiefs, deputies, and different harbour* 
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tnafters, as well for the execution of his orders and for private fupcrln- 
tendance, as for the police. 

The length of the harbour, from the point of the fcraglio to the village of 
Aijub, is upwards of three thoufaiid toifes ; its frnalled width is about three 
hundred : it is reckoned upwards of five hundred in front of Topii^tNA, and 
in front of the arfenal. The Ihips of war are ranged very near to 
each other along the arfenal. Merchaiit-vefl'els commonly anchor along 
Calata. Some of them come under Salybasaki and FoNDocLt, wait 
ing for the moment to get under fail, becaufe they are afraid, in going out, 
tfiat the ftream may carry them on the point of the fcraglio j but this prccauiion 
is generally ufelefs: (hips may effeft their departure equally well from the place 
m'here they come to an anchor and from every part of the harbour, provided 
care be taken, if the wind hang to the northward, to keep on the fide of 
ToPHANa, for were the wind to die away all at once, and a vcflcl had got 
too near the point of the fcraglio, (he would run a rifle of being driven 
agalnfi the rocks by which it is fkirted, and of being da(hed to pieces. Ships 
of the line fometimes, before they fail, bring up in the middle of the han- 
bour, but moft frequently they anchor in the Bosphorus, from Fondocli as 

fer as Bechik-taciib. 

A (hip may, with the greateft facility, leave the harbour with every wind, 
that commonly reigns in thele countries. There is none but an eaflrerly 
wind that is contrary ; though, independently of that wind blowing very fe?- 
dom at Constantinople, it is there but momentary : fcarccly k it felt, be- 
fore it (hifts to the northward or fouthward. 

However, if it is eafy to leave the harbour, a (hip cannot (land for the 
Archipela'.:o but with a wind from the northern quarter, nor for the Black 
8ea, but with a foutherly wUidi The pofuion of the Teas and the direftion of 
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the coafls form and modify the winds in fuch a manner that they blow 
almoit always from thofe two quarters : a breeze from the fouth is much lefs 
frequent than the other, and fcarcely ever blows during the three fummer 
months of the year ; on which account, it fcldom happens that, in this lea- 
fun, a veflcl is able to afeend the Hellespont. 

Although this harbour has no road properly fo called, it neverthelefs en- 
ioys, more than any other, that advantage, fince a whole fleet, however nu- 
merous, may anclior in fafety in the Bosphorus, and there wait for the 
moment of departure : it might alfo anchor between the coafl of Asia and 
Princes’ Iflands, and even all along the city as far as St. Stephano, if 
the wind were to the northward. 

The pofition of this hflrbour is fuch, that there is nothing to feat from 
the enterprifes of an enemy’s fleet ; for it would be eafy to prohibit the en- 
trance of the Bosphorus and of the Hellespont, by fortifying thofe two 
important paflages. The Propontis might ferve for naval evolutions, and 
become a praftical fchool of navigation. This harbour has, befiJes, the 
great advantage of being capable of containing a very ccnfidcrable navy, as 
well on account of its extent, and of the facility wdiieh it aflords of pro- 
curing every thing that is ncccflary for the building, the repairing, and 
the equipment of a great number of Ihips, as becaufe there might be had, 
in a little time, all the failors that would be wanted, from the quant i-y of 
IiarbouTS and maritime towns which lie near at hand, from the extent of the 
coafls, and from the population of which thefe fertile and diverfified countries 
are fufceptible. 

In (hort, one of the inappreciable advantages of the harbour of Con- 
stantinople, is that it cannot be choked up, becaule a part of the wa- 
ters which come from the Black Sea, and which are driven back by the 
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advanced point of the feraglio, make the tour of the harbour, and fweep away 
all the ordure and filth which the Turks never ceafe to throw into it. 

At the time of our departure, fome Swedifii engineers were conftrufting- 
a bafin in the arfenal, to ferve for the repairing and even for the building 
of a (hip of the greateft force. The rock in which they were digging, 
was foft, fchiflofe, and neverthelefs fo little fufceptible of infiltration, 
that the mod: fimple pump was fufficient for the removal of the water. 
From this, hopes may be entertained of increafing the number of thefe bafin,' 
at no confiderable expenfe ^ which would be of the greatefl: utility to the 
navy of this country. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Excurfion to the aivirons o/’Pera . — Tombs of the Armenians. — Trip to Scutari. — 
Dcfcripiwn of the burywg-gt owuls. — Mountain of Bourgourlou . — Ceremonies 
of the houHng dcrvtfes, 

T[ 11.1. tlic arrival of the envoy extraordinary of the Republic, our pecuniary 
means ailowed us not to undeitake diflant excurHons : vve were under the 
ncccdity oi confining ourfelves to feeing the city and the adjacent country, 
and to vifuing, in Asia, the environs of Scutari, and the land of the an- 
cient Chai ckdon. Oaj firfl; fteps were direfled to the burying-ground of 
Pi'RA, a place for walking and recreation to foinc, a place for melancholy and 
meditation to others. You arrive there by the long ftreet of Pi ra, and you 
find yourlelf on an elevated lawn, partly covered with grafs, occupied by 
the burying ground of the Armenians and by that of the Europeans : on 
one fide is feen a cultivated field, and a little farther on, a thick forefl; of 
cyprefles, a vaft cemetery of the Muflulinans. A company of boftangccs arc 
there in a fort of pavilion, to give, to thofe who call for them, pipes and 
coffee. This place, melancholy, from the furrounding objc<fts, is neverthe- 
lefs infinitely agreeable from the various profpefls which prefent them- 
felves, from the laiidfcapes afforded by the coafl of Asia and the fhores of 
the Bosphorus, from the view of the Propontis and of a great part of 
Constantinople. 

The graves of the Europeans are fcattered over a fpace fomewhat confiderable ; 
the greater part of them are remarkable from a large fcpulchral ftone, on 
which is enj-raved an infeription more or lefs emphatical. For this purpofc 
is employed a granite marble, whitilb, and frequently veined with gray, 
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which is drawn fiom the liland of Marmora. Tlie graves of the Turks, 
» of which we fliall prcfently fpeak, are concealed from view by a very thick 
foreft of cyprefles. Thofc of the Armenians ferve as a feat, and are (haded 
by difl'erent trees of an agreeable and diverfified afpeft : among others are to 
be rertarked the mulberry-tree, the plane-tree, the a(h, the elm, and the 
walnut-tree. 

Tile graves of the Armenians are very clofc to each other, and are covered 
by a marble fculpturcd in relief in its upper part, reprefenting a vafe of 
flowers, the inflrument which defignates the rank and profelTion of the de- 
ceafed, and an infeription in Armenian charaiEltrs. A perfon mufl: have died 
very poor if he have on his grave only a fimple (lone, without any orna- 
ment. Frequently is perceived, by the fide of the infeription, the figure of a 
man whofe head is cut o(F ; this is a method of perpetuating the remem- 
brance of an injufticc, of an aft of tyranny on the part of the Turks, and of 
tranfriiitling it to the moH: remote potlerity. I have often feen in the forenoon, 
Armenian w'omcn weeping and mourning over the grave of a hufoand, 
over that of a father, a mother, or a child : the whole family fometimes come 
thither : not unfrequently too priclls come, with the parents of the deceafed, 
to recite, over his grave, prayers for tlie repofe and falvation of his foul. 
The Armenians, like the Turks, confider it as a duty to wa(h the body of 
their dead before they bury them, and almoft all of them take care to plant, 
near the grave, a tree that may (hade it one day, and moderate the ardent 
rays of the fun. 

From this beautiful fite you defeend rapidly, by different roads, into a nar- 
row, fertile valley, where feme Turks cultivate, with no great intelligence, 
tlie black mulberry-tree, a few fruit-trees, and feveral kitchen-garden plants, 
fuch as the garden-bean, lettuce, chicory, /o/(3«aOT mdongenat hibifais efculcntus, 
*ud various Ipecies of pumpkins. You leave at fomc diflance, to the right, the 
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Turkifli cemetenes of which we bavefpohen; to the left, an uneven ground, oficn 
uncultivated: at the extremiiy of this valley you find, at a little difiance from 
the fea, a walk planted with old cypn ffes and a few elms, too far diPcant from 
the city to be frequented. Beyond this, arc fecn two palaces belongr,ng to the 
fultan, one of which fitiiateJ on a height, is in a rather bad condition : the 
other, placed on the fliore of tlic channel of the Black Sla, is kept up and 
taken care of: the latter has gardens tolerably extenfive, various edifices, and 
feveral kiofks or little pavilions ornamenled and beautified externally. Sl- 
LiM III. goes thither, it is faid, every year to fpend a few days at the begin- 
ning of thefumincr; he takes with him his haiem, fome pages, and nioft of 
his officers. 

We had already been feveral times on the coafl: of Asia, and had thence 
brought back fomc plants and land-fliclls infinitely inicrefiing: we had vifited 
the extenfive burying-grounds of Scutari and examined the foil of Chalce- 
DON, when wc refolvcd,on the 15th ofPrairial (3d of June) to go and affilt at the 
religious ceremonies of the howling dervifes, and to afeend the mountain of 
Bourgourlou, in order to enjoy fully the view of Constantinople. From 
the valley which 1 have juil mentioned, we repaired to the fea-port of Dalma^ 
JBATCHE with f ine of our friends: we had taken with us two janizaries 
belonging to the French palace, in order that they might ferve us as an 
cfcort and guides. This precaution re not abfolutely luceflary in the environs 
of the capital, for it very fclJom happens that, in ordinary times, feveral Eu- 
ropeans aflTembled are there infulted by Turks j but it is proper and foine- 
times even ufeful, becaufc a flrangcr is more refpecled, and more confidered ; 
befides, he obtains what he wants with greater facility, and always at a more 
moderate price than when he is alone* 

We embarked in caiques with three pairs of oars* The fca was fmooth, 
the weather very fine i ten minutes were fufficient to tranfport us acrofs the 
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channel, and hnid us at Scutari. This town, which may be confidereJ as a 
liibnrb of Constantinople, is fituared on the oppofite bank of the channel, 
on a hoping ground : it piefents i»fJf in the form of an . amphitheatre, and 
alVords a view very picluvefque from the mixture of trees, houfes, morvyaes, and 
ininarcts. Its population is efllmateJ at near fixty tboufand fouls. I’he greater 
rumber of the inhabitants of Scutari are MulTulinans : there are, hor. eve:, 
inany Cb/e.-hs, a few Armenians, and a few Jews. d'his town ferve?. as 
an cm[)oiie.hi and a rendezvous to the caravans ol Asia: it canies Ibnie 
trade inland, and likcwifc withCoNSTAKTiNOPLE. Some nianufacLories c i iluh.> 
both of filk, and of cotton, are there to be feen. Tlie ground which fur- 
rounds it is tolerably well cultivated, and furni/Iies grain, vegetables, her- 
bage, fruit, and particularly grapes which are kept during the whole wimer 
and part of the fpring. 

< 

At Scutari, there is one of the great mollas of the empire for the admi- 
niftraiioii of jufticc. Ilis jurifdiftion embraces the part of the channel of the 
l^i.ACK ScA on the fide of Asia, and extends feveral leagues inland. He 
has, under him, a na’ib or lieutenant, and feveral regifters. For the police, 
thete is a guard-houfe of bofiangees commrnanded by a captain dependent on 
the boflangee-baclii, and a guard-houfe of janizaries commanded by an officer 
dependent on the janlzary-aga of Coji^TANTiNOPnE. 

The biirying-grounds of Scutari are the handfoniefl; of the Ottoman 
Empire, from their extent, the luxury of the tombs, and the height and clofe- 
nefs of the trees. The lich Turks of CoNSTANTiNorur, from a fentiinent 
of pride or piety, prefer being buried in Asia, which they confidcr as a 
holy land, as a land belonging to the true believers ; while the land of Et/ROPc, 
according to them, is to fall one day into the hands of the chriftian powers, and 
be trodden on by the infidels. Thefe burying-grounds are fituuted above 

the 
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the town, and extend to the eaft and to the fouth, towards, the fea, and to 
the environs of the fpot formerly occupied by Chalcedon. 

Before we ftrayed into this foreft of cyprefles, we vifited feveral ftore- 
houfes of tomb-ftones ready to be erefted : we there found an affortment 
. relating to the different profeflions and employments of the 'I’urks, and cal- 
culated at the fame time to fatisfy the tafte of every one : feveral workmen are 
employed in cutting the marble, in giving it various forms, in tracing on one 
of its faces, flowers, eulogiums, and fentences taken from the Koran. 

When you have penetrated into the fared, the image of the tombs, the 
fight of a young widow Ihedding tears over the grave of her huiband, of 
a mother regretting the lofs of the dearell of her children, of an old man who 
has feen the lafl branch of his family become extinfl:; the filence which 
reigns in thefe places confecrated to death ; the dark and uniform green 
of the cyprefs ; the abfence of the fun, whofe rays cannot penetrate the thick 
foliage of the trees ; the plaintive fong of the turtles— every thing inclines 
man to meditation, and plunges him into a fweet melancholy.- A fimilar 
place in Europe would be frequented by unhappy lovers, by unfortunate 
men, by thofe to whom fadnefs is a want, and tears are a relief. 

The graves are very clofe to each other, and very diverfified in their form. 
The poor Turks content themfelves with ereding, at the two extremities of the 
grave, a Ample fepulchral ftone, without ornament and without infcription. 
Moll frequently there are two flabs of marble fculptured and ornamented, one 
of which furmounted by a turban fimilar to that which the man wore in his 
life-time, prefents an infcription indicating the age and profeffion of the de- 
ceafed, and at the fame time containing a panegyric or a fentence taken 
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from the Koran : the other piece of marble is ornamented with a cyprefs- 
tree in relief, or a vafe of flowers j it alfo bears fometimes a fecond infcription. 

The 
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The letters are always in relief, and painted in black or gilt. The graves of 
the women are dillinguilliable, from one of thefe flabs of marble, in lieu of 
prefenting a turban, being commonly terminated in the form of a niufliroom. 
Thofe of the rich have the circumference of the grave in mafonry : Tome, fimi- 
lar to an antique farcophagus, are raifed about three feet, and cc nipofed of 
four pieces of marble, two flat ones of which forn. the fides of ;he romh y 
thofe of the two extremities are furmounted by two pillars feven o- eight feet 
high, on one of which is feen a long infeription. The upper p: of the 
farcophagus is without a lid, and leaves expofed to view the earth which co> 
vers the body. Sometimes a fpace containing one or feveral graves fur- 
rounded by a wall or palifade. A cyprefs-tree is commonly planted at one of 
the extremities of every grave ; which is the reafon that, in thefe Tui kifh bury- 
ing*grounds, thofe trees are fo numerous and fo clofe that they form a thick 
foreft. • 

For the firfl: years after the interment, the relations of the deceafed come from 
time to time, or at fixed periods, to fhed tears over the grave, to renew their 
regret, and fpend the whole day ii» afiliflion. Some, moi e alive to their lofs, 
make it their duty to cultivate flowers there, fo take care of the cyprefs-tree 
which they have planted, and thence to addrefs prayers to the Supreme 
Being. 

We quitted thefe gloomy places in order to fee images more cheerful. Half 
a league to the eaftward of Scutari is the hill of Bourgourlou, whence the 
view extends afar, and fpreads over the greatefl part of CoNSTANTtNOPLE- 
The road thither is tolerably good: we went into a li'tle village from which 
we had feen a great number of perfons come, leading horfes loaded with 
pitchers. We learnt that Sultan Selim and almoft all the great men of the 
capital drank no other water than that of the fpring of this village, becaufe 
it was confidered as the moft wholeforae and the lighteft of all the waters 
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whicli r»ch CoNSTA-MTJWOPi-r, ojB^aire to he found in the environs. We 
tailed it, and wefaw that, in faft, it ddervcd, to a certain degree, the reputa- 
ti( n which it enjoyed. The hill whence it ‘iffues is fchiftofe, and has nothing 
re tiarkable but a light turf, and a clump of trees that lliades it, under which 
T irkiih women allenible to drink coffee, fmoke a pipe, and make a frugal 
TC'vft. " 


vVe for me cnioyed the enchanting fight whicli prefented itfelf to 

. us : we “"ouic! . fi mdently contemplate the majefly of thefe places ; our 
ev '*'• Id n- tir. u. alternately furveying the city and the harbour, the 
Wiiic fg c'lannd of i,,e B/.ack Sea, and the numerous villages fituated on its 
ftiores, the Sc ' i.-' mora covered with iflands, and the ever-verdant fields 

of Europe and Asi.i. But the feene was to change : it was time to go 
ar.d affifl at the religio * ceremonies of the dervifes, known under the name of 
f.io-wlcr' ; to fee to what a pitch religious roguery fports with fools and block- 
heads, and by what means it fucceeds in making dupes. One would have fome 
difficulty in bc.ieving that men are capable of fo much folly, and friars of 
impol’tures fo grofs, if the moll enlightened ftates of Europe had not them- 
Hives afforded us feenes as ridiculous, and full as difgulllng. 

In z fquare hall by no means fpacious, badly lighted, and in very indifferent 
con Ji 1011, there was, for the men, a gallery raifed three or four feet, and 
above, a t'^ibune for the women, faced with clofe lattice- work. On one of 
th Tides was afpace low^r by - foot than the floor of the hall, where we were 
a« in the pit of a theatre. The middle of the hall was occupied by about 
thirty friars of difTcrc it ranks and profeffions, to judge of them from their 
turban. Some of them were drclfed as janizaries, others as tchocadars, fome 
as boflangees ; fcveral had the lengthened, and almoll cylindrical felt-cap of der- 
vifes. The fuperiors of the order had their turban nearly fimilar to that 
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The letters are always in relief, and painted in black or gilt. The graves of 
the women are diftinguilhable, from one of thefe flabs of marble, in lieu of 
prefenting a turban, being commonly terminated in the form of a mufhroom. 
Thofe of the rich have the circumference of the grave in mafonry : fome, 
lar to an antique farcophagus, are raifed about three feet, and compofed of 
four pieces of marble, two flat ones of which form the fides of the tomb j 
thofe of the two extremities are furmounted by two pillars feven or eight feet 
high, on one of which is feen a long infeription. The upper part of the 
farcophagus is without a lid, and leaves expofed to view the earth which co- 
vers the body. Sometimes a fpace containing one or feveral graves fur- 
rounded by a wall or palifade. A cyprefs-tree is commonly planted at one of 
the extremities of every grave; which is the reafon that, in thefe Turkifli bury- 
ing-grounds, thofe trees are fo numerous and fo clofe that they form a thick 
forefl;. • 

For the firft years after the interment, the relations of the deceafed come from 
time to time, or at fixed periods, to fhed tears over the grave, to renew their 
regret, and fpend the whole day irr afldi^ion. Some, more alive to their lofs, 
make it their duty to cultivate flowers there, to take care of the cyprefs-tree 
which they have planted, and thence to addrefs prayers to the Supreme 
Being. 

We quitted thefe gloomy places in order to fee images more cheerful. Half 
a league to the eaftward of Scutari is the hill of Bourgourlou, whence the 
view extends afar, and fpreads over the greatefl part of Constantinople. 
The road thither is tolerably good: we went into a little village from which 
we had feen a great number of perfons come, leading horfes loaded with 
pitchers. We learnt that Sultan Selim and almofl: all the great men of the 
capital drank no other water than that of the fpring of this village, becaule 
it was confidered as the moll wholefome and the lightell of all the waters 
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which reach Constantinople, or are to be found in the environs. We 
tailed it, and we faw that, in fafl, it deferved, to a certain degree, the reputa- 
tion which it enjoyed. The hill whence it ilTues is fchiflofe, and has nothing 
remarkable but a light turf, and a clump of trees that fliades it, under which 
Turkiih women aflemble to drink coffee, fmoke a pipe, and make a frugal 
repafl. 

We for foine time enjoyed the enchanting fight which prefented itfelf to 
. us : we could not fufficiently contemplate the majefty of thefe places ; our 
eyes could not tire in alternately furveying the city and the harbour, the 
winding channel of the Black Sea, and the numerous villages fituated on its 
fhores, the Sea of Marmoka covered with illands, and the ever-verdant fields 
of Europe and Asia. But the feene was to change : it was time to go 
and aflift at the religion? ceremonies of the dervifes, known under the name of 
howlers ; to fee to what a pitch religious roguery fports with fools and block- 
heads, and by what means it fucceeds in making dupes. One would have fome 
difficulty in believing that men are capable of fo much folly, and iriars of 
impoftures fo grofs, if the moft enlightened ftates of Europe had not them- 
fclvcs afforded us fcencs as ridiculous, and full as difguffing. 

In a fquare hall by no means fpacious, badly lighted, and in very indifferent 
condition, there was, for the men, a gallery raifed three or four feet, and 
above, a tribune for the women, faced with clofe lattice-work. On one of 
the fides was a fpace lower by a foot than the floor of the hall, where we were 
as in the pit of a theatre. 'J'he middle of the hall was occupied by about 
thirty friars of different ranks and piofelfions, to judge of them from their 
turban. Some of them were dreffed as janizaries, others as tchocadars, fome 
as boftangees j feveral had the lengthened, and almofl: cylindrical felt-cap of der- 
vifes. The fuperiors of the order bad their turban nearly fimilar to that 
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jetties are ftill to be diftinguifhed, wHich mud have been fufficient for its 
trade and for its wants. 


Pleafed with our day's excurfion, we entered the caique before fun-fet, in 
order to repair to the city. All this coad, elevated fome toifes above the 
level of the waters, was then covered with feveral plants and various fpecies 
of broom in flower, which produced the mod beautiful effeft, and Angularly or- 
namented the pifture prefented to us by the cypreffes of Scutari, and the near- 
ed hills of Asia. Here the fea is never fufficiently agitated to encroach on 
the coad for any great extent, and form a beach at all condderable. When 
the foil allows, vegetables grow and fruflify at a little didance from the 
Ihore, without being incommoded by the waters. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Dcfcrlption of the environs of Conflintmople.—- Exentfion of the fuItan.-Ffia- 
blifJments of Levens-fehiflit .— of St. Stephano. — Cujiom. 
of the Orientals, 

Citizen Descorciies arrived at Constantinopi.e on the 19th of Prairial 
year I (7th of June 1793) i from what he told us he was ignorant of our 
million : he had not, before his departure, received any inflruftions which re- 
lated to us, and found not at the legation any letter or notice concerning our 
travels. AVe were a little furprifed to fee ourfelves, as it were, abandoned, 
when France, llrongly agitated internally, and externally attacked with vi- 
gour by a confiderable number of enemies, could not permit the provHional 
government to call their looks on us. Befides, the miniders who had fent 
us to the Levant were no longer in place, or were already no longer in ex- 
iilence. 

Our million, fubordinate to events, had for a long time pad changed its ob- 
jcdl : our political and commercial relations with the Ottoman Porte were 
almod interrupted lince the retreat of the provifional ruler, fince, above ail, 
the looks of the Government of France appeared to be fixed more parti- 
cularly on the points threatened, and fince the greater part of the rulers, 
guided by a blind and dil'adrous delirium, were unfortunately hurrying the 
nation into meafures fubverfive of all indudry and of all commerce. The 
fate of the French fettled in the Levant depended on that of the mother- 
country : a few reverfes more in Europe would have been fulEcicnt for them 
all to fee themfelves in a moment involved in one general profcripiion : to 
VOL. 1. I fuch 
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fuch a degree did the Porte then appear weak, and the enemies of France 
exafling. 

Doubtful whether our travels would prefent the fame degree of utility to 
thofe who were, finee our departure, invefted with authority, and whether they, 
would grant us the afliflance which their predecelTors had promifed us, and 
with which we could no longer di/penfe, we refolved to return to our own 
country, or wait at Constantinople, according to the opinion of Citizen 
Descorches, till the minider for foreign affairs had explained himfelf re- 
fpe£ting us. And in order to derive, at all events, the greated advantage from 
our travels, we hadened to gather all the knowledge which a day of a few 
months might allow us ; we attentively vifited the city and the environs, and 
direfled our deps towards every place where we could make any intereding 
difcovery. 

Although the foil of the environs of Constantinople is every where 
very fit for the vine, for various fpecies of corn, for the mulberry-tree, and 
for the different fruit-trees of our climates, fcarcely any culture is there feen, 
except on the borders of the channel. The land is tolerably level in the 
wed part of the city ; it forms a few riling grounds and fome vad plains, 
on which an indudrious and agricultural people would eafily find an abundant 
and varied food : it is uneven and interfefted by hills and vales in the northern 
part, that is to fay, from the harbour to the Bi.ack Sea. Almod all this 
place is fchidofe ; the vegetable dratum is more or lefs thick and of a to- 
lerably good quality, efpecially in the vallies and in the places where the foil is 
of any depth ; but whether the mifchievous genius of defpotifni dries up every 
where the -fourccs of public profperity, or whether the Turks are not fond 
of giving themfelves up to the culture of the land, and that, in imitation of their 
forefathers, they prefer the dangerous profeOion of arms, robbery, or traihe, it 
is certain that, in all the Ottoman Empire, part of the bed lands are 

neglefled. 
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negle£led, and that it is the Greeks, the Armenians, and the Arabs •who 
apply themfelves more particularly to agriculture, when they are not too 
much oppreffed by the agents of the government, or tormented by pillaging 
and devaftating hordes that the pachas tolerate or cannot reprefs. 

Within thefe few years, fome Greeks of Epirus and of Dalmatia 
have Town with fuccefs a few wafte lands in the environs of the capital, and 
have there made fulGciently plentiful harvefts ; their exaniple will be imitated, 
no doubt, if the government do not throw any obftacles in the way, if it can 
be convinced that a land covered with rich crops, produdive trees, and ufeful 
plants is the moil beautiful ornament of the environs of a city and the moft 
flattering panegyric of the fovereign. 

On going out by the elevated fuburb of Per A, you find an uneven, fehiftofe 
foil, little cultivated : to the l6ft you fee a narrow, deep valley, extremely 
fertile, in which are reared different kitchen-garden plants. Beyond this 
valley you perceive alfo, on an elevated ground, the village of St. Dimitri, 
which may be confidered as one of the fuburbs of the capital. The en- 
virons of this Greek village prefent a few vineyards and gardens. After 
having paffed a fecond valley, you foon arrive on a level fpot, uncul- 
tivated, and tolerably fpacious, called Ox-MEiDANi to which the fultan re- 
pairs fometimes in fummer, accompanied by the principal officers of his houfe- 
hold and a part of his pages. He there fpends the day in a beautiful kiofk 
or under magnificent tents, and fometimes amufes himfelf in letting off two 
or three arrows. 

Skilful Batterers, ever aflive about the man in power, have not failed to 
•find that every arrow fhot from the hand of the fovereign reached to a prodi- 
gious diflance, and, in order to eternize the remembrance of it, have been 
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eager to ere£t, every time that the fultan has taken this diverfion, a marble 
pillar on which is engraved in relief a long infcription. 

The pages who exercife themfelves after him, would take good care not to 
difplay all their ftrcngth and all their (kill, if they were not certain that the 
mark which has jull been hit, in appearance, by the fuUan, has been placed out 
of the reach of their arrows. 

Thefe pages then perform a mock-fight on horfeback with the lance, 
very much ufed among all the Orientals ^ it confifis in throwing on a gallop, 
with the arm raifed, that weapon with the greatell force, and hitting with its 
point jone’s adverfary at a fomew'hat great difiance. And whether he have 
milTed his aim or firuck his enemy, the Turkilh, Arabic or Perfian war- 
rior, in order not to remain unarmed or be firuck in his turn, mufi again re- 
cover his weapon going on at the fame time, without fctting his foot to the 
ground. In the mock-fight, they make ufe of a fiick called djerid^ taken from 
light wood, fuch as the willow or the date-tree ; for, without this precaution, 
ferious accidents would frequently happen : a perfon might be dangeroully 
wounded if the djerid were of a hard and heavy wood. 

In every part of the Ottoman Empire, we were feveral times wltnefles 
of the dexterity which the Orientals difplay in tliis combat, and of the 
nimblenefs with which, while on a gallop, they recover their djerid, often 
at the fixft attempt. This fight, much more frequent among the Arabs 
than among the Turks and the Perfians, can take place only between an 
inconfiderable number of combatants, and among nations which make- 
much more ufe of the lance than of fire-arms. 

In following the road of Belgrade and of Buyuk-derI, you fee Ibme- 
mtcultivated lands, a few fcattered vineyards, and fome fields laid down ia 
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corn. After a journey, on foot, of an hour and a half, you arrive at a fort 
of farm, called LErENS-ScHifLiTf adorned with fome gardens tolerably 
pi^urefque, and fome rather extenHve buildings kept in very good order. 
Hassan, captain.pacha, to whom fultan Abdul Hamid had given it as an 
•appanage, had made of it a place of recreation, and had th^re placed a guard 
of levens or marines, in order to reprefs pillage, and prevent the robberies 
which were then committed on this road, and even under the walls of the- 
city. 

What is at this day feen moft interefting at Levens-schiflit, is a ma- 
nufadory of mulkets and bayonets in the European ftyle, eftablilhed at the 
commencement of Selim’s reign, by a Spanifh engineer : it was negleded and 
alraoft abandoned a little time after its eftablifliment ; but it has refumed 
its adivity flnce Selim, ,the captain-pacha, and fome members of the couii- 
cil, finding the fiiperiority of our weapons and the advantage of our tadics^ 
rcfolved to introduce them by degrees into the Ottoman armies. 

A part of thefe buildings is occupied, at this moment, by a corps of infantry 
of twelve hundred bofiangees paid and exercifed in the European manner, by 
another corps of about four thoufand gunners, bombardiers, and matrofles, 
and by a company of horfe-artillery ; but it appears that there had alfo been 
an intention of lodging there cavalry, to judge from the extent of the fiables 
and buildings which were ereded at the time that the Grand Signior and 
the greater part of the members of the Divan were lilcewife taken up with 
the creation of a Handing army, organized in imitation of that of the European 
powers. 

Notwithftanding the mutiny, the threats, and the revolt of the janizaries j 
aotwithftanding the refiilance of the other corps of troops and the oppofition 
of the whole nation, which repels with obAinacy the cuAoms that have 

been 
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been tranfinitted to It by other nations, it Is not to be doubted that Selim 
would have fucceeded in his prpjefls, and have furmounted all the obfla- 
cles which the intereft of fome, and the ignorance and fanaticifin of all op- 
pofed to him, if a man no lefs extraordinary than enterprifing, if Paswan 
Oglou had not fo^nd, in his genius and in the pecuniary afliftance of thofe 
whom the fuccefs of his projefts might counteraft, the means of paralyzing 
the great meafures of the Porte, the only ones capable perhaps of 
ftrengthening the authority of the fovereign, of preventing the revolts of the 
pachas, of relieving the people, and of protrafting the fall of this vaft empire. 

I (hall, on another occafion, make known that man who is moved by hid- 
den fprings, and whom policy makes ufe of whenever it has need of him. 

After having pafTed Levens-Schitlit, you proceed, by various roads, to 
Belgrade, to Tarapia, and to Buyuk-dere, villages which the European 
ambafladors have fucceflively inhabited in the fummer. To the weftward and 
northward of the firft, are fome ancient forefts, the abode of wild boars, 
(lags, roe-bucks, jackals, and of feveral birds of prey. The fmilax ex- 
celfa * climbs up to the top of the mod of thefe trees, and envelops them 
with its branches and foliage. 

If you then direft your fteps to theoppolite fide, to the weft part of the city, 
for example, where the level grounds and the extremely fertile lands feem to in- 
viic man to conceal himfelf from the intrigues, the noife, and the tumult of 
cities, in order to feek in the fields, under a cool (hade, in the middle of an 
orchard, plenty, peace, and happinefs, you will be furprifed, no doubt, 
to find thefe lands fo little cultivated, equally negleftcd as the others, and to 
fee them feldom covered with rich harvefts. We were ftruck, the firft time 
that we direfled our fteps towards thefe places, at the terrible effeft which deC- 
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potiAn prodaces on agriculture in the environs of Constantinople. The 
Alence which reigns every where, the nakednefs of the Adds, the culture of 
the lands extremely neglefted, and the total abandonment of fome, befpeak 
rather a devaftated country, or the fleril borders of a province diftant from 
the roads, the ports and towns of confumption, than the approaches of the 
capital of a great empire. 

On a vaft extent of ground which you traverfe in the environs of the roads 
• of Adrianople and of Rodosto, or on the road of St. Stepiiano, you 
meet with only three or four farms, the appanage of fome eminent place or pof- 
fefl'cd for ever by fome imperial mofque. 

In following the road the neareft to the fea-lhore, you arrive, after two 
hours’ walk, at St. Stephano, a Greek village, where the Grand Signior has, 
within thefe few'^ years, ellablilhed a manufactory of gun-powder, the direction 
of which he has intruded to an Italian. The ignorance of the Turks, in 
regard to the manufacture of powder, has always been fuch, that tlrey for a 
long time purchafed that commodity of the Venetians, and have not yet fuc- 
cceded in giving it that degree of perfection which it obtains among us. The 
powder manufactured in Turkey is fcarcely At for fhooting, and efpccially 
for th» priming of a muAset or a piftol. The fliip-captains who frequent the 
Levan’j', almoft all make it an article of mcrchandife extremely advan- 
tageous, becaufe the Turks feek, for their piAoIs and carbines, the Ane pow- 
der of Europe, and becaufe the Europeans who amufe themfelvcs in fhoot- - 
ing, cannot difpenfe with it. 

# 

The environs of Sr. Stephano are excellent for quail-fliootlng, from the 
end of FruCtidor to the end of Vendemiaire. Ducks and teals are alfo to be 
found during the winter, on the banks of the lake known under the Italian 
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name of Ponte Piccolo *, which lies beyond the village. This lake is ex- 
tremely full of fiih ; I have feveral times feen mondrous carp that had been 
caught there; they weighed from fifty to eighty pounds, and were three 
or four feet long. 

It was on the 22d of Prairial (loth of June) that we went, on foot, to 
St. Stephano, walking acrofs fields covered with thiftles, grades, and 
plants of every fpecies which delayed our progrefs, and fatigued us greatly. 
We hoped to .return the fame day by fea, in order to examine the fliore ; 
but as it was already late when we left the manufactory, it was impoflible for 
us to find a boat, fo that, tired as we were, we were obliged to determine on 
making a frugal repaft at the houfe of a Greek papas, and pafs the night 
on a fopha, expofed to fleas and bugs, extremely numerous throughout 
'the Levant. 

The Orientals, more fimple than ourfelves in their houfehold furniture, are 
not acquainted with the luxury of beds. They have in their houfes a cer- 
tain number of very light mattrefles, of wool or cotton, which they fpread 
on the floor or on the fophas at bed-time, and on which they pafs the night. 
'I’he women take oflT their trinkets, and lay afide their finery ; the men ftrip 
themfelves of their habit of ceremony, change their turban, and lie down 
in their clothes, as well as the women. They cover themfelves with quilted 
coverlids, to which the rich add a cotton flieet, which they commonly do 
not change till it is very dirty, or almoil worn out. 

The next nvrning thefe mattrefles and coverlids are taken away ; they are 
fhut up in clolcts, and the bed-chamber again becomes the drawing-room and 

* Or the little bridge } and in Turkifli, Koatcboui-tebefiHe. The lake has taken the name of the 
bridge ellablilhcd on tlie narrow pan. which communicates with the fea. A few leagues from 
(his fpot, is anotl^r lake, Called, for the fame reafon, Ponte grande or Bayuk-tchefme. 
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eating'parlour. Among the poor Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, the whole 
£smily almoft always fleep in the fame room } but, among the Muflulmans, the 
apartment of the men is always feparate from that of the women. 

As the ufe of chairs and, tables is equally unknown to the Orientals, fophSi 
are the principal and almoft the only articles of furniture of their apartments : 
thefe are generally put on three lides of the room, on that of the windows 
and on two of the other fides : they are immediately placed on the floor, or 
* raifed a few inches, half a foot and even a foot, by means of a little emi< 
nence formed of fome planks. They are covered with beautiful printed 
callicoes, fluffs of filk, velvet, or cloth, and ornamented with cotton, lilk, 
filver, or gold fringe. There are large cufliions for the back, throughout 
the ‘length of the fopha, trimmed with fringe and covered with the fame 
fluffs ; carpets and mats ‘are placed in the middle of the room. There re- 
mains a part of the floor, oppofite to the entrance-door, which is lower by 
five or fix inches, and which ferves as a paflfage for going to the lateral 
, chambers. ^ 

The fopha ferves as a feat during the day, and as a bed during the night : 
there it is that the Orientals pafs the day, fquatted, with their legs crolTed, 
and that, at night, they place their mattrefifes for ffeeping. Frequently, in 
order not to wear the fopha too much', they remain on the carpet or on the 
mat, and, at night, for want of other mattrelTes, they fleep on the fopha, after 
having taken off the cover by which it is ornamented. 

It may be conceived that this manner of living on the floor, on carpets or 
mats which cannot be fwept, and which are negleded to be beaten or ihaken, 
in wooden houfes, in a hot climate, among a people wlio are fcarcely ac- 
quainted with the ufe of linen, who keep on their garments during the night, 
and do not take them off in general till they are worn our, fleas, bugs, and all 
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the vermin which adhere to the dirty and negligent man, muft be eactreihely 
numerous; tins too was what made us Aiffer moft in the eourfe of out tra« 
vels, becaule it was in^oillble for us to fecure ourfelves againft -thofe infers 
when we were obliged to lie down in a place which was infelled by them. 

• 

It was not enough for the fleas and bugs to prevent us from lleeping ; we 
were, bcfides, lighted by ^ lamp which was burning before the image of 
the virgin, as is the praflioe night and day in all the Greek houfes of the 
Levant. We durft not extinguifh it : we fliould have afliidted too much the' 
worthy prieft at whole houfe we had flopped, and who had received us with 
the greateft polkenefs. 

We had obfervcd, in going to St. Stephano, the double ditch and the 
double wall which fecure Constantinopi.e by land, and which have been fo 
well preferved, notwithflanding the various attacks which that city has ex- 
perienced : we wiflied, on our return, to take a look at the wall which formerly 
defended it by fea, from one extremity to the other, and which extended all 
along the harbour as far as the environs of Aijup. We embarked the 
next morning in a caique, and, in an hour and a half, we were before the little 
circular fort, known by the name of the Sefen Tofr£JiS, lituated at the fouthern 
extremity of the city. It is nothing more at the prefent day but a State 
prifon, in which the ambafiadors ancl agents of foreign powets are fhut up 
when the Turks are at war with them. 

The walls which are afterwards feen, are partly deftroyed. Here are to be 
remarked various inferiptions which indicate the period of the works which 
the Greek emperors erefted. Here are likewife to be feen pieces of pillars 
which the Turks employed when they repaired the breaches occafioned by 
the fiege that they carried on before they made themfelves mafters of the 
city. 


We 
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We foon arWved at the gate of DAOtro-PjcaAt near which is the ancient 
harbour of Theodosius or of Eleuther. We (lopped further on at 
CATJRGA-LiMANit OT the galley>harbour, conftrufled by Julian, repaired 
by Mahomet II, at this day choked up, and, in a great meafure, trans- 
■ formed, as well as the other, into kitchen-gardens. 

Thefe two harbours, ufelefs to the navy, would, neverthelefs, be deepened 
and kept up by a nation more enlightened than that of the Turks, becaufe 
. they would facilitate the conveyance of provifions and merchandife into every 
quarter of this great city, whole uneven and hilly ground fcarcely permits 
the ufe of carts. 

We rowed upwards, of aq hour along the walls of the city before we 
arrived off the feraglio. • Here, cyprefles, pines, and plane-trees rife above 
the outer wall j farther on, various irregular buildings, feveral domes and 
minarets of mofques are to be remarked in this vaft enclofure which was oc- 
cupied by the ancient Byzantium } by the fea-fide are feen a few kiolks, 
whither the fultan repairs fometimes to enjoy a view of the Propontis, and 
breathe the cool air which comes every day, in fummer, from the Black Sea. 

Having arrived at the point of the feraglio, we paffed the harbour, leaving' 
it on the left, and Scutari on the right; then we difembarked at the landing- 
place of Tof-hana, lituated to the ealt of Gai^ata. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Dejcription of the Bofphorus and of its environs.— Arrival at Buyuk-d^r^.— Cy 
the plane-tree which is there met with.— Indications of a volcano at the mouth of 
the Black Sea. 

On the 25th of Prairial (13th of June) we refolved to go and take up our 
refldence at Buyuk-D£r£, a village fituated in Europe, near five leagues 
from Constantinople, towards the mouth of the channel, in order to be 
better enabled to vifit to a fomewhat conflderable diftance from the city, 
the fields of Europe and of Asia, to repair with greater facility to the 
Ihores of the Black Sea, and to avail ourfelves df the feafon favourable 
for obfervations, refearches, and the collefting of moft of the articles of 
natural hiftory. The fpring-plants had already done flowering, and no longer 
afforded any thing but feeds ; thofe of fummer were going to flower, and 
gave us hopes of an abundant harvefl. On our return from Egypt in Ther- 
midor and Fruflidor year III. we had coiie£led a few late plants and a great many 
feeds j and, on returning from Persia in the year VI. (1798) we had not 
quitted Constantinople without gathering the fpring>plants. 

We went to embark at Top*hana on board a caique with three pairs of 
oars : it was neceffary to pafs through a multitude of fnarling dogs which 
fatigue Europeans by their barking, and of which a perfon ought to be qn his 
guard, becaufe they fometimes revenge themfelves unawares for the blows 
which they, from time to time, receive from the Tailors. The fquare which 
leads to the fleps where you embark, is large, irregular, planted with fome 
beautiful plane>trees, and adorned with a fountsSn conftru£ted within thefe 
few years by a captain-pacha. It is furmounted by a broad, wooden frame, on 
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which are crowded ornaments, gilding, fentencea, and infcripdons. At this 
period workmen were employed ill building in the park of artillery, fituated on 
the fide of the fquare, a triple row of barracks which are difpofed in the 
figure of an amphitheatre, and have a tolerably handfome efFeft. In the 
. fquare were lying heaps of corn and fruit, on which turtle^ and fparrows in 
great numbers were gorging themfelves without being in fear of the palTengers 
or the mailer of thefe commodities. 

, The Turks have, in this refpefk, the greateft indiflFcrence : they neither allow 
themfelves to kill thefe birds nor to drive them away : fnme even would think 
themfelves very happy in providing for their maintenance. “ Mu/l not thefe in- 
nocent creatures f fay they, find their fibfi/ience ? If it pleafe Gody we 
“ Jlsall next year banie a more abundant harvejl** Some among them build, in 
various parts of their hoofes, nells not without a degree of beauty, and take 
good care not to dillurb the loves of thefe birds, ftill lefs to deftroy their 
young. Thefe religious fentiments form a lingular contrail with the unjull 
and opprelllve conduft which they hold towards the chrillians who refide 
among them and whom they have unmercifully llripped, and by no means 
agree with that infatiable cupidity which charafterifes the Turkilh nation, and 
of which I lhall frequently have occafion to fpeak. 

On receding from the water-lide, the eye extends with pleafure over the fub- 
urbs of GaIiATA, Top-hana, Pera, Saeybasari,' and Fondocli, which 
you leave on the left, and which prefents itfelf in the fprm of an amphi- 
theatre. You prefently arrive in front of the feraglio of Beciuk-tache, of 
which I have already fpoken. You then fee the village of that name, together 
with thofe of Orta-keui, KouRou-rcHESMt, and Arnaoud-keui ; but all 
this fpace forms, properly fpeaking, only one contiguous village, where are 
feen fome very handfome houfes almoll entirely built of wood and varioully 
pointed : thofe belonging to the Turks are in white or red } thofe of the 
, Greeks, 
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Greeks, Armenians, and* Jaws are ^ a blackiih brown. The latter are not 
allowed to employ the colours of the MulTuIinaos : in Tuakey, the houfes,. 
like the garments, diftinguifli the mailer from the Have. 

0 

The ground forms, all along the channel, .a chain of fchiltofe hills, 
very fertile, covered with cypreffes, oaks, lime-trees, chefnut-trees, arbutufes, 
myrtles, brooms, and vines, which prefent an infinitely agreeable afpeft. 
Thefe hills are interrupted by fome vallies of the greatell fertility, which 
contribute to vary and embellilh the piflure. Gardens more or lefs fpacious, 
adorned with flowers and kiolks difpofed in fuch a manner as to receive the 
current of air, and afford at a diftance a view of the channel, make thefe 
houfes places of enjoyment and delight. Mod of the rich inhabitants of 
Constantinople here pafs in fmnmer the whole day, alone, fquatted on 
a fopha, employed in fmoking, drinking coflfee, cafting>their eyes on palTengers, 
and rolling in their fingers chaplets of coral, agate, and precious Hones, 

We landed, near the caftle of Europe, in order to examine Ibme plants 
and flowers which flruck us. We entered into a Turkilh burying-ground 
planted with beautiful cyprefles and a few turpentine-trees : we found among 
others, a beautiful fpecies of fennel-giant five or fix feet high, different from 
the narrow-leaved fennel giant, and feveral fpecies of campanula j we faw the 
beautiful violet, rough carabus, which 1 have deferibed and drawn in my 
Entomologie *. After having fpent feveral hours on fhore, we returned to our 
caique; we foon pafled Roumili-hissar, fituated on a Hoping ground. 
This caftle, built under Constantine Paleoloous, laft emperor of the 
East, by Mahomet II, when he was meditating the conqueft of Constan- 
tinople, is much more calculated at this day to ferve as a fcare-crow, than 
td oppofe thepaflage of a fhip of the line. In faft, a fingle frigate would foon 

* EtUem. ou Hi/l. Nat, det JnfeSet. VoL 111. Caraie. N* 7. pi. viii. i^g. 83. 
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knbck to pieces all the gan^canriages and difmouht the guns which are ex- 
pofed to view on the beach, and put to flight the gunners, whom nodiing 
flielters. Tiiis is the cafe with the caftle of Asia which lies on the other fide 
of the channel : its conllru&ion is no better, and cannot defend the approaches 
of the capital. 

In this place it was that Darius, king of Persia, eftabliflied a bridge of 
boats in order to carry over his army when he wiflied to make war againfl: 

’ the Scythians. By this place too it was that the crufaders, animated by a holy 
zeal, entered Asia, in order to deliver the Holy Land from the yoke of the 
Mahometans. 

Wc followed the coafi of Europe, becaufe the waters which come from 
the Black Sev^, form a 'current more rapid in the middle of the channel and 
towards the coaft of Asia. The caiques which are afcending, all follow the 
fame route, whereas, in returning to Constantinople, mariners take care 
to keep in the middle of the channel, and even to approach the coafl: ot 
Asia a little more than that of Europe ; which facilitates their return, 
efpecially if a light northerly wind allow them to fpread their fails. 

If we confider the quantity of water which the Black Sea receives from 
the Danube, the Dniester, the Dnieper, and the Don, as well as from 
a great number of rivers and torrents which defcend from Mount Caucasus 
and the hills of Mingrelia, or which come from Georgia, Armenia, 
and Natolia, we fliall perceive that, confined in a bafin too narrow, thefe 
waters would have been obliged to fpread themfelves more in order to pro- 
vide for a greater evaporation and put themfelves in equilibrio, had they not 
found an iflue through the Bosphorus and the channel of the Darda- 
nelles. It is by this means that the furplus of the waters of that fea is in- 
ceflantly flowing out, and is poured into the Mediterranean : and this is 
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what explains to us why the waters of the Bi.ack Si a and thofe of thd 
Propontis are lefs fait than thofe of the Meoitekrakean and of the 
Ocean. 

The current is fo ftrong, that the channel, in fome places, rather refembles 
a river than an arm of the fea : it is feen to oppofe the progrefs of a fhip when 
the fouth wind blows but faintly. The (hredion of the coafts compels the 
waters to fet more towards thofe of Asia, and to form on that Hde a more 
rapid current ; however, at the point of Arnaoud-keui, one is obliged to 
afcend by tracking, by -means of a rope .which is thrown to fome failors who 
remain continually on the Ihore. The waters, in this part, have fuch a 
rapidity, that it would be impofllble to proceed by rowing without going to a 
diftance from the land : but when this obftacle is overcome, the current is 
fcarcely any longer perceptible, and even, in various places, the diredion 
of the capes caufes the waters to afcend, as in rivers ; which favours the 
progrefs of a boat, as is to be remarked, in a very evident manner, from 
Top-hana to beyond Fondoci-Ij becaufe the waters, fetting with impetuofity 
on the advanced point of the feraglio of Constantinople, they there di- 
vide : one part of them makes the tour of the harbour, returns along Has- 
KEUi, the Arfenal, Galata, Top-hana, and afcends afterwards to Fondo- 
CLi and Bechik-tache, while the other fets immediately into the Sea of 
Marmora. This feparationof the waters, as well as their diredion, is much 
more apparent after a heavy rain, when they are difturbed by the fmall river 
which difcharges itfelf into the head of the harbour. 

This circular motion of the waters of the channel, united to that of 
the fmall river of which I have juft, fpoken, rids the harbour of Const an- 
tinople, as I have faid elfewhere, of the ordures which the Tuiks throw into 
it, and at the fame thne fweeps away all the filth which the rain-waters carry 
into it in winter from every part of the city, and which would not fail to 
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choke it up-oa«:ida^ becaufe the Turks, by no means fufceptible of forefight, 
would be at no expenfe for keeping it in order. 

For a long time we faw flocks of birds pafling and repafling continually to- 
.wards the middle of the channel, Ikimming the furface of the water and flying 
whh the greateft fwiftnefs. The Europeans defignate thi tn by the name of 
divmicd fnuh^ becaufe they think that they fee in them refllefs beings, tor- 
mented by the wifli of proceeding inceflantly from the Black Sjia into 
the Mf.diterr ANEAN, and from the latter into the former. An foot) as we 
liad paired the firfl: caflle, we direded our boatmen to recede from the roa^^, 
and advance towards the middle of the channel. Oar inteuiioii was to fiioot 
at thefe bird.*?, in order ft) alcenain their fpecie.s, and to piefci ve fome of 
them. We fuon came up to them: they pafied fufficicntly near the caique 
ill which we were, to permit us to kill feveral at every Ihot. The boalmai 
were Turks : they at firll rowed without repugnance towards the birds 
which the firft difeharge of our pieces had brought dowm ; but, becaufe* we 
would not allow them to cut their throat, which would have damaged the 
plumage, w'c had the grcatcfl difficulty to make iLcui row aficrwai ds to- 
ward thofe which a fecond dil’charge had alfo brought down ; fo that, fooii 
participating ourfclvcs in the compaffion with which the fight of thefe 
birds Aruggling with death mull infpire all, we v^ry quickly fniothered them 
and contented ourfclvcs with taking four of them. We wrapped them up in 
a cloth in order tt) conceal them from the fight of our boatmen, and to jn e- 
ferve their plumage ; after whieh we again direfted our route towards the 
coaH of Euuopf. 

The MulTulmans, from a fcmiineiit of picly or religion, arc in the habit of 
cutting the throat or chopping oif the head of all the animals which they bring 
down by a nuifKet fliot or o;hei\vife, even when they are quite dead. This 
cuflom is fo genei ally and fo rtligioufly olTcrvcd, that, in ihc difl’creiit coun- 
von. u I. tries 
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tries which we vifited, we were feldom able to obtain even for any money, that 
the throat of the birds which were brought to us iliou.ld not be cut j and when 
we were prefent, it was frequently very difficult for us to prevent it. 

The bird 'that we had juft taken is a flight variety of the petrel-puffin*. 
It differs fro;n it by its make being a little finaller and by the bill being en- 
tirely black. By the account of feamen, it makes its neft on 'the fhores of 
the Black Ska, and fcarcely lives on any thing but fifh. Its flefh is not 
good to be eaten. 

We foon reached the point of Yjeni-keui, whence we had a charming 
view of Tarapia and Buyuk-derk. Having arrived off Taraima, our 
eyes were direSed with pleafure towards the Black;, Sea, which we difeo- 
vered at the diftance of upwards of two leagues : our imagination was al- 
ready meafuring its extent j we were already impatient to vifit its fliore ; 
and, like new Argonauts, we were already forming the projeft of carrying off 
from thefe regions all the produdions of nature, in order to convey them into 
our own country. Circumftances, as will be feen, fomewhat counterafled 
our projefts, and forced us to direft our firft fteps into countries better 
known, more frequented, but no Icfs interefting. 

We arrived at an early hour at Buyuk-d^rI : it was a holiday. In the even- 
ing, we wifhed to take a walk in the meadow, and fee the famous plane-tree 
which had long fince been mentioned to us, and of which fome travellers have 
given a flight defeription. Seven or eight trees of an enormous fize, ad- 
hering at their bafe, rife circularly and leave in the middle a rather confi- 
derable fpace. A great many Greeks and Armenians were feated on the 
turf, under the fhade of thefe trees, and fmoking their pipes: different 

* Proccllaria fujjinus* 
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groups of Turkifli and Armenian women, veiled and furrounded by their 
cliilJren, were feared apart : fome Greek women richly dieflfed, more or lefs 
handfome, fixed the looks and the attention of fome Europeans whom the 
crowd of people had attrafled. Several Turks were in the enclofure of the 
• plane-tree, fmoking their pipe, and drinking coffee which had juft been pre- 
pared for them hard by. 

The moment was not favourable for the obfervations which we wilhed to 
, make ; however, we approached the tree, and when we were by the fide of 
the Turks they invited us to fit down near them : they offered us pipes and 
coffee w'hich we accepted, and, by means of a French drogueman who accom- 
panied us, we carried on a converfation not very important. We had an op- 
portunity of feeing at our hotel two of thefe Turks, and of offering them, in 
our turn, an excellent dhincr and the beft wine that is drunk in Constanti- 
nople. 


The plane-tree often prefents at Its bafe a confiderable expanfion of a di- 
ameter double and triple that of the trunk, and which may exceed thirty feet, 
as we have feen in fome places, fo that it frequently happens, when the tree 
dies of age, that it fends forth all round the ftump, (hoots which form fo 
many new trees ; this, no doubt, is what has happened to the plane-tree of 
Buyuk-deke. We remarked, indeed, that the feven or eight trunks of which 
it is formed, appear to have a common origin, and that they are all connefted 
by their bafe. 

The plane tree grows naturally throughout the East : it is common 
on the banks of the rivulets, in Gkeece, in the iflands of the Archipe- 
lago, on the coaft of Asia Minor, in Syria, and in Persia. Its wood is 
not inferior, for cabinet-work, to any wood of Ehuopf. ; it takes a beauti- 
ful polifii, and is very agreeably veined. The Perfians employ no other 
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for their furniture, their doors, and their windows. This tree deferves to be 
more generally cultivated inPRANCF, as well on account of the qualities of its 
wood, as from thet>eauty of its fcdiage and the cool lliade which it affords. 
It acquires, in a good foil a little inoid, a fize at which no European tree 
an ives. 

It is well known that the Romans conveyed this tree into Italy, and 
that they propagated the culture of it to fuch a degree in their gardens and 
country-houfes, that Pliny and Horace exclaimed againft the abufe 
which was made of it in their time. It was then difficult to make a better 
choice, and to procure a tree more beautiful and better calculated for af- 
fording a cool lhade. There was, according to Pliny, a plane tree, in Cy- 
prus, and another at the fountain of Gortyna in Crete, which preferveJ 
their leaves all the year. We muff, doubtlefs, place this alfertion among the 
fables which antiquity has tranfmitted to us, or at leaft confider thefc trees as 
different from common plane-trees. 

'BvvvK-i>tKtoTtheGji£jiTFAi.i.£r, is a village lltuated in the broadefl part 
of the channel, on a fort of gulf, about fix miles from the Black Sea. The 
houfes {land on the fea-fliore, and occupy near a mile in extent : thofe be- 
longing to mtdl of the ambaffadors, built in the European tafle, are re- 
markable for their elegance and the beauty of their gardens. As this vil- 
lage is fcarcely occupied except by Europeans, Greeks, and Armenians, it 
would be an infinitely agreeable place of refidence, if the ambaSadors would 
bring thcmfelves to lay afide, efpecially in the country, the ceremony, eti- 
quette, and preferences which accompany them every where. The man who 
is fond of good living, and who is not in a condition to procure it for himfelf 
at his own home, finds at their table the reward of his co'mplaifance and the 
indemnification of the incivilitiits. which he is often obliged to put up witb. 
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The Armenian women, here as elfewhere, live retired, and do not appear 
in the ftreets unveiled ; the Greek women live with as little conftraint as in the 
capital, and contribute to render the monotony of fociety fupportable. It were 
to be widied, however, that they joined, to a face generally handfome and to 
. their natural gaiety, a mind more cultivated, a heart more loving, and that they 
(hewed lefs avidity for money and lefs tafte for trifles. 

The channel anciently known under the name of the Bospb»rus op Thracey 
is near fevcn leagues long, and about twenty miles from the point of the 
' feraglio of CoNSTy\NTiNOPi.E to the Cyanean Iflands. It is not two miles ia 
its ^reated width, and it is fo narrow in feveral places, that fome ancient 
authors have advanced that a perfon may hear the birds (ing from the one 
fliore to the other, and that two men may eafily hold a converfation acrofs the 
channel. 

The next day after our arrival at BoyuK-niRi, the weather being very 
fine, and the water perfedly fmooth, we hailened to go on the Black Sea, 
in order to vifit the fliore at fome diftance from the mouth of the channel. 
We frequently landed, as well to examine the coafl, as to obferve the plants 
and the various produflions of nature that were there to be met with. 

As foon as we had pafled the village, we were (truck at feeing on both (hores,. 
indications of a volcano which we followed for an extent of feveral leagues. 
We diftinguiflied every where rocks more or lefs changed or decompofed ; 
every where accumulation and confufion attefl the a^ion of iubterraneous 
fires : we perceived jafpers of various colours, carnelians, agates, and chal- 
cedonies in veins among porphyries more or lefs changed ; a breach by 
no means folid, almofl decompofed, formed by fragments of trap, agglutinated 
by calcareous fpar ; a handfome porphyry on a rocky bafe of greenilh trap, 
coloured by copper : in (hort, we faw, over an extent of upwards of half a 
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league, a hard rock of trap of a greenifli blue, in like manner coloured by 
copper. 

It is this laft, no doubt, that occa(ioned the ancients to give the name 
of Ctane/e Or CrATsTEjN Islands to fome iflets which were fituated at the 
mouth of the channel, near the coaft of Europe. At this day they are no- 
thing more ^han very fmall rocks ; which leads us to believe that their fizc 
has diminifhed frt)m the conflant a£lion of the waters which has eaten them 
away and undermined them by degrees. Thefe rocks were alfo called SrMPT.i.- 
GADEs^ becaufe tliey appeared united or joined, according to the piace whence 
they were viewed. As they are more or lefs apparent, according as •i.i.i. 
north or fouth wind raifes or lowers the waters in this part, iheGiei Us, al- 
ways incline.^ to the marvellous, have fuppofed that ,hefe iflands v rre float- 
ing and infinitely dangerous to imprudent or inattentive mariners. 

On one of thefe rocks the Romans eredled an altar to Apollo, which, at 
Constantinople, is improperly called jPoAtp^r’s jP/zi/tje. Seve.al ravcllers 
have made efforts to read the Latin infeription which is there to be found ; 
but the letters are at prefent fo effaced, that it is dif&cult, perhaps even impofli- 
ble, to accompliOi that talk. 

We had not ume to fee whether the indications of a volcano extend to a great 
diftance in Asia, becaufe about ten or eleven o’clock in the morning the wind 
blew from the northern quarter, and raifed a great fwell on the fea : it would 
have been imprudent, in a fmall caique, to crofs fiom the point of Europe, 
where we were, to that of Asia. W”e contented ourfclvcs with coalling 
the European ffiore for fome time, and with convincing ourfelves that the 
indications of the volcano extend on that fide to upwards of a league. 
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The width of the channel, at its mouth, is from eighteen to nineteen 
hundred toifes. The entrance is defended, on each fide, by fortifications 
erefled by Baron db Tott, and augmented lately by foine French en» 
gineers. The Turks, through ignorance, through foreign influence, or through 
motives of economy, have always oppofed the execution of the plans which 
the engineers prefented to them, though it was very important for them to- 
deptiv' thei- natural enemies of the means of coming to diflurb them even 
in their capital. In faft, it would be very eafy for the Ruflians, at this mo- 
ment, to penetrate into the v.hannel, with a northerly wind, and to ad- 
VJMice as far as Constantinople, becaulv. the batteries being few in number 
and X; d, the guns would foon be difmounted by the fire of a line-of-battle 
^ lifi. fleet, befides, would efcap" by receiving a few fliot, if the Turk- 

lih gutii^Tv .vere mor (kilful, more exercifed and more aftive t* an they are. 

• 

At fomediflance from thefe fortifications, there is in Europe and in Asia a 
ligi cLoufe +'or guiding mariners and pointing out to them the mouth of the 
channel ; which does not prevent flilpwrecks from being very frequent when 
the wind is a lictle flrong, bccaufe the Turks and Greeks, navigating on the 
Sea, without a compafs and at a little diftance from the land, are 
cafily difconcerted when they lofe fight of the coaft, or no longer diflinguilh 
where they are. Frequently it happens to them, when the weather is foggy, to 
take a direfliou contrary to that of their cuurfe. Citizen Beauchamp, 
.eturning from Trebisond, met with a Turkifh fliip which was fleering to the 
ea’ilward, think'ue that flic was flanding for Constantinople: be had no 
fmall difliculty to convince the mafler his miflake and perfuade him to fol- 
low the veflel in which he was embarked. % 
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CHAPTE.R IX. 

jfn error to be found in the Charts of the Black Sea. — Giant’s Mountain.— Earth- 
quake.— Environs of Belgrade.— ^ f^liuood. — Mode of fjhing followed 
in the environs of Conftantinople. 

1 HE fanaticifm and ignorance of the Turks having always oppofed a l-ar- 
rier to the navigation of the European powers on the Black S^a, it fel- 
lows that the charts publiflied to this day are very ^dereilivo. Citii^tn Beat; . 
CHAMP having been requefted, by the National Inftitute, to determine, in a 
precife manner, the true pofition of the 'capes and, principal towns fuuatcd 
on thatfea, could never procure theconfent of the Porte to farniih him with 
the means nor permiQlon to go thither to make his obfervations. 'I'he 
promife even of communicating the refults which he might ob ain. had no 
c(fe£k on the Turkifh government or on the captain-pacha. The latter an- 
fwered the drogueman who was fpeaking to him on the fu^ je£l ; ** We have 
“ navigated on this fea for a long time paji ; we do not want to he better 
“ acquainted with itj and all your obfervations would tend only to give a more ex- 
“ ad knowledge of It to our enemies.** 


However, by dint of felicitations, Citizen Beauchamp obtained permilTion 
to travel 'as 'a naturalill, and it was under this title tlrat he furveyed the coaft as 
far as Tribisonu. It refults from his obfervations, that the fouth coafl; ad- 
vances in foine places about a degree more towards the north, that Capes 
Kerenpe and Indje are nearly in the foriy-fecond degree, that the Gulf 
of Samson is much deeper, and that Treuisond is five or fix leagues more 
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to the wcflward than it is laid down on the .chafts. We had not the 
means o^»feeing the eaftern coaft and of dcfecling the errors concerning it. 
Thus It is that a fanatic and anti-focial nation prevents, not only the difl'ufion 
of know ledge at home, I^nl alfo objeds to others coining thither for the 
purpofc of difeovering ufeful truths. 

It is, undoub icdh-, nccdlefs to eflablilh hypothefes and enquire whether 
there was a period when the waters of the Black Sica, after having broken 
’their dam, made an irruption into iho!c ol the Mkoiticrr anean, or whether 
the communication of thofo two feas be as ancient as their formation ; it 
ought to be fufficient for a traveller to ftate fafts : induflions will be eafily 
drawn from them, when we fliall have acquired a more exadl knowledge of 
local circumltai ces. We regret not having had it in our power to vifit all 
the flioies of the Bl \c k Si, a, in order to examine whether they indicate that 
the w'aiers had rifen formerly to a height above that which they have at this 
day, and whether, after having hrokcu the dam which the lands oppofed to 
them, they have not fallen all at once to the point where they now remain. It 
is not to be doubted that the fudJe-n fall of the waters, if it had taken place, 
W’ould have left manifcll traces; the lands would prefent at a diltance confi- 
dcrable ftrands, imperceptible declivities, recent veftiges of marine bodies, 
&c. &c. 

Oppofite to Buyuk-derie is to be remarked in Asia, a hill a little more 
elevated than the other, fiiuated on the Ihore of the channel; it is known by 
the name of iiT.i.yi’s Mqun'taix •. it is famous from ah infinite number of 
fables accredited, and from the fuppofition that there exilts on it the grave 
of a giant. This hill is fchillofc, and has nothing remarkable but the ferti- 
lity of its foil. Grafs grows there in abundance, vegetation is vigorous, and 
the number of fcarcc and curious plants is fufficiently confiderable to merit 
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the attention of the botanift. One part had been laid down in corn; a nu- 
merous flock came every day to graze on the other. 

From the top of this hill are to be admired various profpefts infinitely agree- 
able and diverfified : on one fide, is perceived the Bi.ack Sea : on the other, 
the Sea of Marmora : the eye extends with pleafure over the fertile, hilly, 
and wild foil of Europe and Asia, and one follows with a fort of rapture all 
the windings of the channel. 

We afterwards ftrolled over difierent hills covered with brooms, rock- rofes, 
arbutufcs, and heath: we found the famous hellebore of Hippocrates, the 
daphne pontica very common, a beautiful fpecies of buplcurum, and a lafcrpitiwn 
which yielded us, in preparing it, a fpecies of refinous guqj very odoriferous, 
fomewhat fimilar to gum ammoniac. We faw a great number of Greeks 
employed in tearing up the flumps of the arbutus, in order to make charcoal 
of it, as, in the department of the Var and elfewhere, an excellent charcoal is 
made with the flumps of the tree heath and the bmjh heath. 

On the aSth of Prairial (i6fh of June) at a few minutes paft eleven o’clock in 
the morning, we felt a flight (hock of an earthquake : the weather was then 
perfectly calm, the air a little foggy, and the heat fomewhat powerful. It is 
well known that, in all times, thefe countries have been expofed to violent 
fliocks. Hiftorians relate that the temple erefled by Constantine the Great 
to divine wlfdorq, was thrown down by an earthquake a little time after its 
conflruftion. The fuperb church of St. Sophia, built by Justinian on the 
ruins of the temple iifelf, fullered a little at another epoch. In 1309, under 
the reign of Bajaxst, a great part of Constantinople was likewife 
thi'own down by a violent earthquake: but Bithynia, all the fouth coaft of 
the Black St a, alinoft all Asia Minor, and eljiecially Syria, are ftill more 
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fubjed to it. Smyrna has been fcvcral times dcAroyed almoft to the very 
ground. Bursa, Nicea, and Nicodumia have experienced the fame hite. 
We fliall fpeak el.'ewhefe of the caifhquakes of Syria on the occafion of 
that which, during our flay in Persia, threw down a great part of the houfes 

of L ATARI A. 


A few days after, we clirefted our fleps tow'ards the valley of Buyuk- 
Dere ; we crofled a wood of chefiiut-trees and oaks ; we pafled under the firll 
aquedufts, and, after two hours* walk, we arrived at Belgrade, a fmall vil- 
lage where the atubafllidors formerly pafled the fummer, but which they have 
abandoned by degrees, becaufe the air is become infalubrious, fince the 
Turks have negleded to keep in order and cleanfe the little lake which 
lies near the village. This lake has been formed in a valley, by means of a thick 
wall which flops the rain-waters and thofc of fome little fprings which run 
thither. It furniflies a part of the water ‘which has been brought to Con- 
stantinople for the wants of the inhabitants. 

In Persia, we have feveral times feen fuch walls erefted for the irriga- 
tion of the lands. This method is fo fimple, that we are furprifed that it is 
not generally adopted ’in countries where water is wanting, in regions 
where the pioduftions are infinitely more confiderable and more valuable, 
when, during the fummer, there can be ihtroduced on a foil, a quantity of 
water fufficient for the watering of the plants which it is there wiflicd to culti- 
vate. In all mountainous countries, in gorges, in places where a valley 
grows narrow, a wall in mafonry may be conftrufted, and ftrencthened on 
the outfide by earth brought for that purpofe. There would neceflarily be 
formed during the winter and fpring, the ordinary feafons of rains, a 
lake more or lefs extenfive, according to the difpofltion of the ground and 
the choice that may have been made of it. This water may afterwards be 
diflributed, either for the wants of a city, as at Constantinople, or for the 
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irrigation of lands fituated below, as in Persia. It will, in certain places, be 
fufficiently abundant to aiTord fcveral fountains to a town, and to water, be- 
fides, a part of its territory. 

In the environs of Belgrade, are met with feveral little villages, at no- 
great diftance from each other, almoft all inhabited by Greeks. The fields 
prefent fome degree of culture : vineyards and a few gnrdens are th.ere to be 
feen. All this country affords fine cluftcr or ftalk-fruited oaks *, whofe wood 
is very hard and very fit for Ihip-building. Various aquedufls conftrutfled by 
the emperors of the East, for the purpofe of bringing water to Constanti- 
Koi'LE, attradl admiration. 

The environs of Belgrade are very well calculated for fhooting ; you may 
there kill pheafants, woodcocks, red partridges, feveral fpecies of ducks, hares, 
roes, and fometimes red deer. Quails are very plentiful in autumn ; you alfo 
fee the ftarling, the thrulh, the blackbird, the turtle, the roller, the lorior, 
the cuckoo, and almoft all the birds of Europe. 

For fome days paft wo had feen, in the evening and during the night, little 
puofijhoric bodies feattered in great numbers in the air, crofting each other in 
every direftion, fucceeding each other, tracing a luminous track and difap- 
pearing with the rapidity of lightning. We foon difeovered that this was the 
little Italian glow-worm t, the male and female of which arc equally pro- 
vided with wings, and equally luminous. 

We had long known that there exifted a coal-mine on the ftiorcs of the 
Black Sea, and another in the environs of Rodosto ; but we had not yet 

* Chenc a grappe. ^icrcus raccm(f/a, LlAM.^RCK, EncycL No, i. 
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taken any flep towards feeing them. Some Armenians who had recently 
obtained jjermiflion from the captain-pacha to work the former for the wants 
of the arfenal, were very glad to have a converfation with us on that fubject : 
their object was to learn from us the means of working their mine, from 
which they as yet drew but a coal of bad quality. We wilhed to proceed to 
the fpot, which gave them great pleafuve j fo that, in the courfe of Thermidor, 
we fet out from BuyuK-DtR:;, in order to repair thither. We crofled a 
country very uneven, a little mountainous, at firfl: volcanic, then fchiftofc, 
uncultivated, covered with rock-rofes, arbutufes and broom : we went to three 
or four finall villages, and we arrived on tlie lliores of the Black Sjja, after 
having walked near half an hour on a low fandy ground, covered witli a pretty 
bindweed with oval, downy leaves *. 

The coaft, elevated uptyards of twenty toifes, almoH: perpendicular for a great 
extent, prefents nothing but a mixture of clay and calcareous earth, gray or 
bluifli, in which are to be remarked a few veins, more or lefs thick’, ol 
vegetable fubftanccs, and cfpecially of pieces of wood very diftinguifliablc, 
which have not yet entirely reached the ftate of charcoal. The w'aters of 
the fea, when violently agitated by a wind rather flrong fi om the north or 
the call:, come to the very edge of the coalV j but when they arc fniooth or 
nearly fo, there is fecn for a great extent a ftrand of fevcral toifes in breadth, 
covered with ftoncs and pebbles. 

The Armenians worked this coaly fubllance only by cutting perpendicularly 
all the foil j this occafumed them a confiderable expenl'e for which they re- 
ceived no indemnity, fince they did not yet procure any real coal. We had 
fomc difficulty to make them underftand that it was neceflury to form gal- 
leries ancLpenetratc into the mine. But, as we conjeftured, either that the 
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mine was good for nothing, or that the coal would be much lower, we pmN 
vailed on them to clear away the foil and penetrate into the veins which they 
/hould difeover beneath. “ If your firft eflays,” added we, “ fliould not pro-- 
“ cure you a better coal than that which you have hitherto obtained, relixN 
** quifli your undertaking.” 

\ 

The mine which lies in the environs of Rodosto on the Propontis, ap- 
pears to be of better quality than that on the Chores of the Bi.ack Sea, were 
we to judge from fome fpccimens taken at the fiuface; for it has not yet 
been worked, though it is at a little diftance from the fea. We were afllired 
that it extended afar, and that it was met with again in the environs of Erecl r. 

In all feafons of the year, filli is extremely common in the Propontis, 
the Bosphorus, and the Black Sea.; but as the. Turks make very little ufe 
of this food, and as there is fcarcely any other than the table of the Europeans 
and that of the rich Greeks and Armenians which are fet out with it, it follows 
that there are very few hlhermen throughout the East, and that at Con- 
stantinople even few perfons apply themfelves to this kind of induftry. 

We are not here fpeaking of faked filh which comes in the way of trad6, 
from the Black Sea, or from fome countries of Greece : as it is at a low 
price, it is in requck with the poor Greeks, Armenians and Jews, who make 
of it a rather great confumption. 

The mode of filhing the moft followed -in the environs of the capital, con- 
fifts in erefting in the places which are known to be frequented by ftationary 
fiflies or by fiflies of palTage, a fcaffold in the form of an X, on the top of which 
a man places himfelf in order to obferve the moment when the net, fpread at 
the foot of it, is full of filh : at the fignal which he gives, the net is drawn, 
and the filh arc taken. 
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The bonito, which fome ichthyologids improperly take for the young tunny, 
is there in great plenty, e/pecially at the end of the fummer and in autumn. 
The bearded mullet, the pageau *, the dorado, the turbot, the niackarel, the 
foie, the whiting, are the hlhes the mofl. in requell and the molt common of 
thofe Teas. 

In the environs of Constantinoi-lk, are alfo taken various {hell-lllh more 
or lefs elleemcd by the Greeks. The oyller is abundant and very well fla- 
voured. Mufcles there acquire a confiderable fize. Lobllers and fea eray-lilh 
are there to be eaten in great plenty : the latter is as good there as in the 
South of France. 

The dolphin appears not untrcquemly in every lealon of the year. Thefe 
lilhes are feen to come in flioals into the very harbour, and play on the fur- 
face of the water, efpecially w'hen the fea is fmooth, and the wind blows 
from the fouth quarter. 'J'he people of the country, more ignorant and more 
credulous than the ancients, relate refpedting the dolphin an infinite number 
of llories all equally ridiculous, which we lhall difpenfe with repeating. 

* We are ignorant wliat litli is here meant; but we will take an opportunity of informing our 
:-;adi’r8, when we have confultcd the Author.— 
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CHAPTER X. 

Excurfion to Princes* JJlands.'—Amufcment ivhich is there to be founJ.’^D^fcriff- 
tion of them. — ’Their culture and their produ£lions.— Advantageous fofttion fr 
the cjlablijlwient of a lazaretto. 

Wk had already made two excurfions (o PiUNcrs’ the one in 

MclTiJor, the other in Thcrmidor : we rcfolvcd, towards the end of FruQidor 
year I, (1793) to go ihiihcr for the third time, in order to examine them 
completely and to afccrtaiii all their produflions. Several of our friends ac- 
companied us, as well to divert themfeivcs after their occupations, as to flioot 
quails, extremely plentiful and very cafy to be* killed in this feaibn. A 
merchant was fo kind as to receive us into his country-houfe and take on 
himfelf all the details of the expenfe. We hired two large caiques, and, in 
two hours, with a light breeze from the north north-eafl:, we reached the har- 
bour of Prinkipos, nearly twelve miles diftant from Galata. The fea was 
fo fmooth that no one was fick ; fo that we were able to enjoy, at our eafe, the 
different profpeds prefented to us by the coafl of Asia. We foon paffed 
Chalcedon, the deep bay which lies beyond it, and the cape planted with 
cypreffes which comes next, and on which the Turks have ercdled a light-houfe* 
We left at adiftance on the right, Prota and Antigona; we approached 
nearer to Chajlkis, and we arrived at Prinkipos before fun-fet. 

The town is fituated on the caff part of the ifland, along the fea-(hore : it 
is almoft entirely peopled by Greeks, the greater part mariners or cultivators. 
Its population may be effimated at two or three thoufand inhabitants. The 
coaft of Asia being diftant only about two leagues, (hips anchor in all 
fcafons with fafety, under flielter of all thefe illands, but more particularly at 
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one or two cdblos* from the village of Ciialkis and Prinkipos : the 

cain aes come ;ind nu'or ulong ibc fliore, to a fort of quay* 

The diflicuhy of repairing to Constantinople, when the weather is bad 
or tlic wind a litclc too ilroiig, h::s induced the ambaiTadors and agents of fo- 
reign pow'ers, to preter a rchJcnce at Bi lgrade, 'rARAPiA, and BnYMr- 
DERE, where the air is Icfs pure, Icfs wholefoine, and where the plague makes 
its appearance more frequently than in ihefc iflands. But this difidvantagc 
is compenfated by the power whicli they have of fetting out at all times 
from thofe three villages, in a carriage or on hoifeback, while they would 
be obliged fometinus at the itiands, to wait for favourable weather for return- 
ing to thecapiial, whithei urgent bufinefs may call them every moment- 

We arrived n’t the molUagrceable feafon and at the period of the year when 
the concourfe of people Is the greaieft. We had every evening. In a coffee- 
houfe open to all the curious and all the amateurs a fight much rclillied* by 
tl)c Turks, and frequented even by the inoft decent women, although it mofl 
frequently reprefented fccnes at wiiich European females, the moft fliamelcl’s, 
would have blulhed to be prefent : true it is that thefe women did not enter 
the coffcc-houfe, but contented liiemfelves with remaining in the ftreet, whence 
they could perceive every thing. This fight is called Kariv^ucuT^c^ a fort of 
Ombres Chinoifes which coiillitute the delight of the capital, and which indivi- 
duals in eafy circuniflances procure ihcmfelves from time to time at their 
own houfes. 'Fhc fcenc whicli mod diverted the fpc«I:tators,‘ was that of a 
hc-afs amufing himfclf with a Jev/. were furprifed, the firfl: time that we 

were prefent at the kara-gueiize, to fee the d'urks, naturally Ljrave and filent, 
give themfeivcs up to immoderate laughter at the fight of thele obfeenuies. 

‘‘ What inconfiflency,” fald we, in a nation which breaks out againft liber- 
“ tinifin with an extreme rigour, often with fcroci:y, which punifhes fome- 
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■“ times with death the lllghfefl: attack on morals, which will not tolerate 

prollifutes, and which permits in public fuch an indecency !” 

The iflands known under the name of Princes’ lilands, are feven 
in number, four large, and five finall ones. The firft is called Prota ; the 
fecond, Antigon.v ; the third, Chalkis ; and the fourth, Prinkipos; to 
the fouth of the latter, lies the little iHand called Rabbit Illand ; to the weft, 
arc two fmall illands, one of which is known by the nan. e of Oxya^ and the 
other by that of Vlatax the two others are nothing but nainelefs rocks. 

Prinkipos is the moft confiderable and the moft fertile of them all : it ap- 
peared to us entirely volcanic and formed of quartz, granites, &c. &c. al- 
tered or decompofed. 'rhe land is elevated, uneven, and hilly. It is dry and 
arid on the hills, red and tolerably fertile in the bottoms, and efpecially to the 
fouth of the town. The natural produdions are the Ai.i ppo pine, known 
in the South of France by the name of pin blniic ; the oxycedrus or brown- 
berried juniper ; tlie broad-leaved phillyrea, the arbutus, the prickly pimpinella, 
the pale-flowered French lavender, the broom, the acute-leaved afparagus, the 
Cretan ciftus or rock-rofe, the turpentine-tree, a fpecies of favory, the mallow- 
leaved bindweed, &c. &c. 

The wild olive-tree is to be found in abundance on all the hills. We like- 
wife faw it it. the iflands of the Archipi- lago, on the rifing grounds of 
the Hellespont and on thofe of Asia Minor, at no great diftance from the 
fca. It is fmall and ftunttd when it is without culture, and expofed to be 
gnaw'ed by cattle. Does it grow naturally in all the places w'here we faw it ? 
Is it in fome a remnant of ancient culture ? This is a queftion on which we 
fhall avoid giving our opinion. 
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This tree does not grow on the borders of the Bosphorus nor m the 
environs of Cons tan riNOPLr:, bccaufe tlic cold is fonictimcs more fhat ply 
felt there than at Princls* Iflands, on account of t!ie vicinity of the Black 
S i-A. But it is to be found ftroiig and vigorous in the fouth part oi ihr i'uo- 
• PONTis, and on the fliorcs of the Him EsroNT. Some toltral tv fiucoius are 
to be feen fcatiered in the fields of Prinkipos. I am ignorant vvlvcrher it be 
cultivated on the coaft of Rodosto and of ERtcin : I had no opportunity of 
vifitiiig that country. 

The culture of Prinkipos confifls in a few fields fown with wlicat, barley, 
chich-pcas, kidney-beans, broad beans, &c. TIjc vine i.s not thei e abimdanr ; 
it is plnntetl and rriuiineJ as in t!ie fouth of Pkanci* : it yields two or tliree 
forts of very good grapes, from which wine is leldom made. In this ihand 
the inhabitants prefer candying the grapes to the markets of Constantinople, 
and there felling them. 

Near the town are feveral gardens, in which are cultivated with no great 
{kill a few kitclien-garden plants and fruit-trees, ainong^ which are diftin- 
guiflied a fpecics of fig-trcc with fruit greenifh without, red within, and of an 
excellent quality. 

This illand has feveral times ferved as a prifon or place of exile to the 
Greek princes. Among others recall to mind that Irj-nr, a young 
Athenian woman, born of noble but obfeure parents, raifed to the throne by the 
charms of her mind and the graces of her perfon, fet no bounds to her ambi- 
tion, and ftaiiied herfelf by various crimes after the death of Leon Por- 
PHYROGENETEs, her huftiaiid. She was dethroned by Nicli horus, one of 
her confidants, and banifhed to a monaftery of this illand, w^hich flie herfelf had 
caufed to be erefled 

* Sumc aulhorg fay that the was fent to L^rs. 
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Our fowling-pieces procured us every day a confiderable quantity of 
quails. Vv^e had excellent pointers, which enabled us to come very clofe to 
them before \vc put them up. They generally build their nefts under the 
rock-rofe, the prickly pimpinella, or other little flirubs ; and as there are no 
trees in thofe places they are very cafily ftiot. They are extremely fat and very 
well tailed; in the fjiring they are much more fcarce and Icfs favouiy. We 
faw fume other birds of pall'agc, fuch as turtles, rollers, loriots, thrufhes, &c. 
and in particular falcons and I’parrow-hawks. 

Hares arc very fcarce at Prinkipos, and rabbits are not there tc; be found ; 
but the latter are in plenty in the little defert ifland which bears their name. 
We fometimes procured ourfelves the picafure of this diverfion, and w'e al- 
ways brought back feveral rabbits. It is neceffary to arrive very early in the 
morning, and furprife them before they have re-cnteied their burrows. 

Fifhing afforded us Hill more refources than fowling : w^e w^ere every day 
ferved with oyfters, mufclcs, and feveral fifltes, fuch as mad arel, bonito, 
turbot, and particularly the bearded mullet. We feveral times louiKi in the 
ftomacli of this lad fifh a very fmall fpecies of fea-urchiii which we have pre- 
ferved, and which we ftiall publiflr among the other articles of natural hiftory. 

The run from the town of Prinkxpos to that of Chaukis is neatly^a 
league, and cliques are always to be found ready to receive paffengers. We 
had apprifed the fuperior of the monaftery of the I rini i y, of the day we 
fliould vifit his convent and take a dinner with him, in order that wc might 
not find him unprovided ; for, in general, the caloyers are very temperate 
and their fare is very fcanty. One is fortunate to find in their convent, 
honey, eggs, and forne fruit. Strangers, in order to make a return for the 
civilities which they receive under their roof, never fail to vifit the church, 
and to leave in a bafin the pieces of money which they judge proper to give. 


This 
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This tnonaflery, fituated on a hill alinoft in the middle of the ifland> enjoys 
a charnj!n}> prof[)«.cl : the air there is very falubrious, and it is not uncommon 
to find a iiiuncrc'us foLiety, bccaufe Europeans and even Greeks frequently go 
thither to fpend a part of the funnner, far from the buftle and tumult of the 
capital. AVe (topped a long time to contemphitc over the doc^r of the church 
the reprefentaiion of liell, purgatory, and paradife, although the painting 
was very bad. Hell was filled with Mulfulnians, bifliops, archbifhops, and 
Creeks richly drefl'ed ; purg<ifory and parauife were peopled only by ca* 
lo}'cr$, papas, or prielis, and Greeks more fiinply die lied. We Hiked the Iriars 
who acc(.)mpaj ied us, if ihcy were not afraid of lorne inilchief on llie part of 
the Turks fur damning them in this manner. I hey told us that this had hap- 
pened to them once, but that they had got out of the lera])e for a little 
mom y. 'They added, that they ief a gpeat value on th.eir piclurc, and that 
they would preferve it as long as they could, without expofing themlelves too 
much. 

There is amaher monaflery in the fouth-cafl part of t!ie ifl.ind, remarkable 
from fevtial beaiitilul alle\ s of c) j>r( fles, aj‘d from a wood of pines, from a fpa- 
cli)us building, and from the number ol*;do)ers who retide there, 'file latter, 
though very agreeably fiimited, does nor, like tise other, enjoy io exienfive and 
lo diverfilied a ])rolp» et. 

Tliere are like wife two mcnr.ncries at Pmnkipos, fituated in the mod 
elevated and ih.e n»ud hdimrv places in the ifi md. I’he caloyers ajvply tlietn- 
fclves to the culture of il-e l*ck!> helongmg to tlitir nioriafltry, or to fome 
branch of indutlry u'clul to liie co;nmn:iiiv. d'heir wants are very limited 
becaule they have never ali-uvcd luxur) to be iritroiluced atnoiig tln-m : their 
health is for a long time prif^rved flrong and vigorous h.y moderate labour, 
temperance, and peace of mind j and what, perhaps, comtiiutes their grcaie/t 

happinefs. 
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happinefs, is that the Turks do not come to difturb the repofe and tranquillity 
which they enjoy in thefe places. 

Chai.kis is lefs confiderab^e than PttiNKiPos, and its village is a little lefs 
cxtenfive ; its produtlions are nearly the fame, and the foil prefents every 
where indications of a volcano. On the hill nearcft the village is found a 
hard, brittle rock, which appears ferruginous; and, towards the fouth-eafl 
part of the ifland, a mine of copper which appears to have been anciently 
worked : it is probably from this circumftance that it derived the name of 
Chalkis, from the Greek w^ord which copper : but we faw 

nothing that indicates the gold-mine of which Aristotj.e and Stephln of 
Bysantium have fpoken. 

If the Turks were capable of perceiving that it is eafy to fccure themfelves 
from the plague by taking againft that terrible fcourge the precautions which 
are employed in Europe, thepofition of Princes^ Ifl.mds would, no doubt, 
be invaluable for the accompliflirnent of that objed, and for the fecurity of the 
capital by fea: a lazaretto might be eftabliflied at Prota or at Ani igona, be- 
caufe ihofe iflands have very few inhabitants, and (hips anchor there in great 
fafety. In the former of thofe two iflands exifl alfo the ruins of a village 
and two monaflt^ries, which attefl that it is fufceptible of fonie degree of cul- 
ture, and that it may afford places for walking and recreation to perfoiis who 
might be obliged to perform quarantine. 
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CHAP T E R XL 

We enter a harem. — Marriage of the Mit/fulmaru. •^Polygamy. — Us rtf alts. — In^ 
Jluence of women in all affairs^ 

TTm^o days after our return from Princes' Iflaiids, we were invited by 
a copiJgi-buchi to embark on the Bosphorus, and proceed to vifit his mother 
wfio Irad l)cen ill for foine time, in older to give our opinion to a Greek 
pljyfK'ian that attended her, and preferibe the treatment which we flioulJ 
judge the mofl: pioi)cr. 'The envoy of the Repurjiic, at whofe heufb wc were 
at thill inoinent, warmly •folicited us to render fervice to a man who enjoyed 
great influence with the Giand Shmior, and who might be ufeful to the French 
eflaMifl.e.i in the Lpvan’I', AV^e acceded the more willingly to the entrea- 
ties of ihc invoy, as by obliging a man in power, we were enabled to faiisiy 
our cuiivjfny. In fid, for a long time jafl I had been wifhing to fee the in- 
terior <>t a 'l uikilli la nily, and to carry anobferving eye into the very harems, 
in order to learn tlje arraiigcnijiits ol tlieiii, and remark the cufloms which 
are there eflabliflieJ. J^liyfic frequently turnifhed me with this opportunity in 
the courl'c of our travels, and put it in my power to fee that, in fjiite of bolts 
and keepers, women will find means to be revenged for tite tyranny of men. 


An appointment was made for the next morning. We fet out early, ac- 
companied by a drogiiemaii and a janizary belonging to the legation, and 
we arrived at the houfe of the capidgi at the fame time as the Greek phyfi- 
cian. We were r.ceivtvl in a haiidfome kiofk, a fort ol falooii open on the 
fides, ornamented with paintings, gihiing, and Arabic l«wniences taken from 
the Koran. In the nndJle were a jet ePcau^ and a balin of white marble ; 

2 on 
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on one fide, was a view of the Bosphorus; and, on the other, that of a beautiful 
garden, and of part of the capidgi's houfc built with much elegance. 

After the cuflonrary compliments, pipes and coffee were brought : we con- 
verfed for fomc time refpcvfling his mother’s diforder, and we learnt wii n fur- 
prife that the phjfician had found it a more ealy matter to make his pa- 
tient believe that (lie was bewitched, than to cure Ihc caj}\jgi then 

fj’oke to us of himfelf, and communicated to us his particular complaints : 
he lamented bitterly that he W'as no longer able, as formerly, to carry iru«j his 
harem joy and plenfure. This man, forty odd years of ngc, v'a.s, in f)ther rc- 
fpeds, robufl and of a flrong conftinition ; he hail betimes ahufed the pKc- 
lures wliidi he regretted, and was obliged to have iccourfc to an cpi.iie com- 
pofed of 'nuteiids the moft hot and mofl irritating, in order to difeharge 
his duticvS of hul'band on the inght from 'I’hurfday to*T:iJ:iy, according tu the 
precept of Mahomet. 

After an bourns converfatlon, we v/ent to the female patient . n ^ fervant 
followed us. The capidgi made us crofs various apartments, the doors of 
which he himfelf opened and fhiU. We arrived at a Inll ratlier fpacious, 
furrounded on three fides by a f<^pha covered with a beautiful crin ^on cloth, 
trimmed with gold fringe. On the floor w^ere fpread a fine Egyptian 
mat and a few 'iitlc Perfian carpets. The fick woman was in tljc middle of 
the room on a light mallrefs, furrounded by large cufliions on which /he was 
leaning. She had her clothes on, according to tlie cuflom of the Orientals, who 
do not undrefs themfelves when they are ill, or when they lie down to fleep. 
When we entered her apartment, (lie wore, no doubt oil our account, a 
white mullin veil, which flie foon took off : two young female Haves were there 
to wait on her. 
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This woinriH, who was near fixty year? c'!(\ had an exceflive embonpoint ; 
fhe was troubled \vi:h the vapours, and ane(?Ied with a fcrofulons complaint 
which luadciis appearance on difi'erent parts of her body. She was, in other 
in tolciMblc hcahli, and had j referved her appetite. She told us fome 
r very finqular ftories rclpcclin^ her complaints, w'hich flic attributed, among 
other things, to a malicious female flavc who had bewitched her, becaufc (he 
had refufed to confeut to her being married. 

During this converfation, cuiiofity had attracted the capidgl’s w»omeii 
behind a grate which feparated the room we were in from that where they 
were. We faw lifted up, from time to time, a curtain which concealed them, 
and v'hich the. let duwn wlicn we direfted our looks towards them. The two 
Haves who were near lis did not fail to make us feel their pulfe, and to a(k us 
various quedions : they •w^ere young and very handfome ; one of them, more 
bold, notwithftanding the feverity of the fick woman, who fevera! times re- 
minded her of her indecorous behaviour, could not help putting her hand’s on 
our garments which (lie thought very extraordinary, and perhaps even indecent, 
from every part of the body being too apparent for perfons accuftomed, to fee 
men only with garments very amplcj and which conceal the whole body. 

We prefcrlbed to the patient a calming opiate and the ufe of the bitter-fweet 
or folanum dulcamara^ which we had perceived in one of our excurfions to a 
village beyc^iid Ti: lgr atm:. 17ie capidgi (Irongly prefled us to come and fee 
him again ; which \vc could not dirpenfe with doing at the expiration of a 
few days. 


Whenwc had left the houfe, the Greek phyfician informed us that the ha* 
rem of this man was compofed of thirty Georgian and Circaffian Haves, 
intended (or waiting on his wife, a young princefs to whom he w^as indebted 
fox his inrereft and his fortune. It was fince this marriage that the phyfi* 
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cian had brought him to the ufe of aphrodifiacs, and came pretty regularly to 
his houfe in order to inquire into their effect. 

He likewife informed us of the Turkilh laws relative to marriage, and com- 
municated to us fcvcral curious obfervations wliich his quality of pliyfician 
had enabled him to make in the harems. In the courfc of our travels, w'e 
ourfelves have had opportunities of collecllng obfervaiiuns rcfpcftiiig the 
Muffulman women, of ftudying their manners coinparaiiv jiy with thofe of the 
Greek and French women born in the Llv.*.nt, and of redifying the 
ideas which too great precipitation might at firfl: have made us adopt. " The 
reader will not perhaps be difpleafed with us for the efforts wliich we made in 
this refpeil. 

In Turkey, the law permits three manners of cohabiting with women. 
Tournefort has faid, with reafon, that a man married the firft, hired the fe- 
cond, and purchafed the third. 

The MulTulman women live very retired, and do not appear in public with- 
out a veil and garments which conceal their figure and difguife their whole 
body : there is no one but the hufband and the neareft relations, fuch as 
the fathers, the brothers, and the uncle-germans, who fometimes have accefs 
to the harems, and can fee a MuflTulman woman with her face uncovered. 
The man who wiflies to marry can be acquainted with the charms of the per- 
fon and the attraflions of the mind of his future wife, only from the ac- 
count of feme female relation or friend, or of fame intermediatrix of an ad- 
vanced age. Commonly the latter gives every information that is wanted, 
tries to fmooth all difficulties which may arife, and prepares and arranges all 
matters. When the relations are agreed among themfelves, they fix the 
fum that the hufband fliall give as a prefent to his 'wife for the price of her 
blood. An inventory is taken of every thing that belongs to the latter, in fur- 

9 niture. 
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niture, clofhes, money, or property, becaufe every thin^; is to be reftored 
to her in cafe of divorce or repudiation* When flie dies without children, 
the huihand keeps a part of what he has received, and returns the other to 
the relations, as is regulated by the law. 

The I'reliminarics being fettled, the future hufband, the father or the 
neared relation of the young lady, go, with two witnefl'es, to tlie houfe ot the 
cadi, in oriler Ic* get him to fign tlie articles of the marriage, and obtain a ikt- 
rniflioii for it iii writing* Tlie celebration of the marriage cannot take i)lacc 
but on the cve of the Friday, which anfwcrs, among the Mufiuhnans, to the 
Sunday of the ChiiiLi’ans, and to the Saturday of the Jews. One or two 
days before, the young Luly is coiuludcd to the bath, where flic is ful jeded 
todepiladon for thcfirfl; time* On the day of the wedding, flic drefles herfelf 
in the richeft clothes th^t flic can procure, and covers hcrfclf with jewels, 
pearls, and pieces of money which the relations very often borrow* They 
try to embellifh the young lady’s faci, by colouring it with red, white,- and 
blue, and by painting her eyebrows and eyelids black. In certain countries, 
they next colour the arms and hands wdtli black, paint the nails yellow or 
black, and the feet an orange colour yellow: laflly, they place wiih an, on 
the liead-drcfs and among the braids which hang behind, llow'crs, pearls, 
precious ftoncs, and gold coin. In Egypt and in Sv .ta, thefe braids are 
very numerous and each is terminated by one or more fcquins. 

Thus adjufled and placed on a feat more elevated than the fopha, flie is to 
compofe her carriage, call her eyes down or keep them flmt, while a troop 
of women invited to the feafl give ihcmfelves up to joy, and various dances 
are performed, the company fmging or playing on dificreiit inftruinents. 

At night, the female relations of the huiband and fonic women invited by 
them coipe with flambeaus and a noify band of mufic to the houfe of the 
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young lady, in order to take her to that of the hulband. She goes out ac- 
companied by her female relations and friends : the men do not follow her, 
but remain at their homes aninfing theinfelves. 

Being arrived at the hufljand’s houfe, (he is perfumed and placed on an ele- 
vated feat, prepared on purpofe for her. All the women not belonging to the 
family go out a moment after, and there no longer remain any but the female 
relations of the contrafled couple. 

The bridegroom, during this time, is in another apartment, where his re- 
lations and fome young men whom he has invited, perfume him, drefs him in 
his richeft clothes, and fing fongs analogous to the ceremony. 

A moment after, all the men, accompanied by their mufic, fally forth in 
order to proceed to the mofquc. They fay their prayers with the greateft 
compofure, after which they come to the door of the hufband’s houfe, where 
he enters, accompanied only by his relations. While the hulband is at the 
mofque, the bride is brought into the apartments that are intended for her. 
On returning from the mofque, the father of the hufband, or any other re- 
lation the mofl; advanced in years, leads by the hand the hufband to his 
wife, prefents him to her, and retires. There remains no one but the midwife 
or a female relation who ferves up a fupper to the hufband, while the wife 
continues Handing before him, in a very humble attitude. After fupper, the 
latter prefents to her hufband a bafm, water, and a towel, in order that he may 
wafh and wipe himfelf: fhe then gives him a pipe and coffee, after which flie 
herfelf fups. When fhe has fupped, the midwife withdraws, and the mar- 
ried couple remain by themfelves. 

The next morning, the hufband goes into another apartment, and, as foon 
as his back is turned, one of his female relations comes and fpreads on 

the 
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(he door of the room the drawers which the wife has worn during the 
night. 

All the women prefcnt the preceding evening, more richly drefled, come to 
pay their compliments and give themfeJvcs up the whole day to joy. They 
. muft fee the marks of virginity of the bride ; the midwife muft Ihew them 
the drawers ftained with blood ; after this ceremony, flie folds them up, care- 
fully puts them by, and depofits them in the hands of the mother of the 
bride or her nearefl female relation. 

The bride is to be that day in a modeft attitude; flie is to obferve filence, 
keep her eyes caft down and remain quiet on the fopha; while all the women 
around her are abandoning themfelvesto joy. 

The fecond manner of a man marrying one or feveral wives, diftinguilhed 
by the name of kapin^ confifts in his prefenting himfelf before the cadi, and 
binding himfelf to feed and maintain till a certain period, fuch a woman 
whom he defignates and whofe conl'ent he has obtained : which is attelled 
by her father or her neared relation, and two witnefles ; to take care of 
the children that die diall bear and to give up to her beddes, at the time of 
repudiation or at the expiration of the term agreed on, a fum of money or 
clothes, cffcfts and property dipulated and exprefled. The children that pro- 
ceed from ihefe marriages, enjoy the fame rights as the others, and remain at 
the charge of the father when he has repudiated or put away his wife. 

It feldom happens that Muffulmans marry in this manner, becaufe women 
of a certain rank would never confent to be united to a man on fuch condi- 
tions, and becaufe the latter 'generally prefers to purchafe daves, rather than 
marry in the_;&<r//« manner with Muffulman women born of poor parents. 


The 
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The traffic for flaves is very exprefsly prohibited to Jews and Chrxftians, 
and is allowed only to MufTuInrans. The law authorizes the latter to have 
whatever number of flaves they may defire, and fubmits them to no fort of 
formality. The children that they obtain are free, and fhare, like the others, 
"in the divlfion of their property after their death. 

The law prohibits not MulTulmans from marrying a woman of a different 
religion, provided the parties bind themfelves to bring np their children in 
the religion of the father ; but it is exprefsly forbid Jen to women, unlcfs the 
man embraces beforehand the religion of Maiiomkt. It punifiies with 
death a Jew or a Chriftlan caught with a Muflulinau woman, in a place or In 
fuch a manner as to caufe the fufpicion of a carnal intercourfe. He cannot 
efcape but by embracing the Muffulman religion and marrying this woman, 
if, however, flie confent to this, and they both be unreftrifted by the ties of w^ed- 
lock. In the contrary cafe, the man is carried to execution ; the w'oman ef- 
capes a puniffiment lefs fevere only by declaring that (he was forced or taken 
by furprife, or by denying that any thing improper paffed between them. 

If the woman be married, her fate depends on -the huflband : he may carry 
his revenge fo far even as topunifh her with death ; but frequently the fear of 
her relations reftrains his arm when ready to ftrike : he then contents himfclf 
with repudiating her. 

It enters not into our plan to examine what were the motives which deter" 
mined Mahom:;T to allow four wives to the followers of his religion, inde- 
pendently of fuch a number of concubines as they could fupport. Has he 
wilhed to pleafe one fex at the expenfe of the other ? Has he thought 
by this means to obtain a greater population? Infhort, has he wilhed tofandlion 
a cuflom which exifls in Arabia from time immemorial ? 


Polygamy 
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Polygamy offers Inconveniences without number and fo ftrjking, that every 
one muff be affoniffied that legiflators fhould have permit!^ or tolerated it. 
The firfl: of thefc inconveniences, and the greateflno dou^lf is that it is preju- 
dicial ro the population of a State ; it is that it favours pedcrafty ; it is that 
feveral women cannot quietly lhare among them the pleafures, too feldom 
occurring, which the hufband diftributes to them : miftruft, jealoufy, hatred, 
quarrels, muff neceflarily eftablilh their empire in a harem and thence banifh 
true pleafure* 

It jflvHiiJ feem, on the firfl: view of the fubjeft, that polygamy is favourable to 
population, for though the phyfical faculties of man are limited, he can, never* 
thelefs, in a rather fliort fpace of time fecundify feveral women, and obtain a 
great number of children during the courfc of his life. 

But as the number of women is nearly equal to that of men, it can only be 
at the expenfc of the poor that the rich take feveral of them : a man cannot 
have four wives, without three others being deprived of them ; and, in- 
deed, it will not be prefumed that four women, fliut up in a harem with a 
lingle man, fometimes old and infirm, can have the fame number of children 
as when thofe women have each a hufband, whofe favours they alone enjoy. 

The harems, it is true, are fcarcely filled with any but foreign females, 
Georgian, Circaflian, and Ethiopian Haves brought annually in the way of 
trade ; but it brings alfo a greater number of male flaves j which muft induce 
the fuppofition that, in general, the number of the men in Turkey, is at 
leaft as great as that of the women. But what proves that polygamy is pre- 
judicial to the population of that empire, is that, notwithftanding this great 
number of flaves of both fexes who come from European countries, from 
Asia, and from Africa, the empire is becoming confiderably depopulated, 
though there are no inftances of emigration on the part of the MufTulinans ; 

though. 
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though, tor a long time^paflr, wars there are by no means frequent ?.ad by no 
means dcHrudtive, The population of the Greeks, Armenians, a 'd Jeus, 
on the contrary, i^ikept up, notwithftanuing their emigration and flu tyranry 
of the Turks in regard to them: but the former, as is well known, inariy 
but one wife, and it is very cxprcfsly forbidden to them to have Haves and con-, 
cubines ; which is the reafon that they marry early in life, and that few among 
them remain bachelors. 

The ftate of inability in which a man finds himfelf to fatisfy the defires of 
a great number of women, has fuggefted the idea of bolts, harems, and thofc 
unfortunate beings appointed to take care of them, deprived of the faculty of 
reproducing themfelves. Jealoufy, frequently atrocious, has caufed adultery to 
be punilhed with death ; and the government has thought itfelf bound, not only 
ftridly to oppofe libertinifm by feparating the two fpxes, but alfo to deal very 
Heverely with girls or women convicted of amorous intrigues. This feverity in 
regard to morals, this feparation of the two fexes, and above all the total pri* 
vation of women experienced by a great number of individuals, has introduced 
in the East a pallion for boys, a pafiion reprobated by the philolopher, held in 
-bhorrehce by the legiflator, and far more immoral, far more infamous than the 
illegal intercourfe-of the two lexes, from which, befides, there refults no advan* 
tage to fociety. 

Through an inconfiftency worthy of remark, the law, which always lays 
under contribution, which fometimes punilhes with death the man who gives 
way to a natural inclination, who obeys the imperious voice of Nature, tolerates 
however, and feems to permit a vice which befpeaks a total depravity of mo- 
rals. The Muflulmans, very aufiere in o.her refpefts, give themfelves up 
without fliame to the tafte which mifleads them, and the habit of which 
they have centrefled in the early part of their life. Very far ftom blufhing 
at this vice, they make it ferve for the gratification of their vanity, and ibew 

with 
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with fride the obje£l of their alFeftions. This paflion is W^come fo ftrong 
amonj them, that they endeavour to futisfy it by every Mfilble means, and 
very irequently employ violence. Among other inftan^s, one occurred at 
Smyrna, where a European failor, upwards of fixty ^ars of age, was killed 
. and violated by three janizaries, without there being a polUbility of obtaining 
their juft punilhment. 

Proftitutes are neither allowed nor tolerated : the government fometimes 
deals very rigoroufly with thofe who are of the Muflulman religion. It is 
not uncommon for fome of them to be laid hold of during the night, and, 
after they have been tied up in afack with fome ftones, for them to be thrown 
alive into the fea, towards the point of the feraglio ; and yet one frequently 
meets in the ftreets of CoitaTkNTmoPLE Greek youths, drefled in an effeminate 
manner, announcing by iheir carriage that they are ready to abandon them- 
felves to whoever will pay them. 

* 

Notwithftanding the cuftoms of the country, thefe youths preferve their- 
hair, take the greateft care of it, walh it every day, perfume it with mulk, 
amber, and effence of rofes, and adorn it with the flowers of the feafon. An 
artificial red colours their cheeks, an ebony black is placed on their eye>brows 
and eye-lids, in order to animate their eyes and form a contrail with the 
fairnefs of their complexion. To all the natural charms of the body, they 
generally join thofe of the mind, and not unfrequently they borrow the 
attraflions of mufic and dancing. 

Although the law allows Mufliilmans to have four wives, yet few among 
them have more than one, becaufe they lead to conliderable expenfe ; be- 
caufe, (hut up in the fame harem, they cannot live together in harmony ; 
they perplex the huiband with their complaints, or plague him with their 
pretenfions. Belides, almoll every woman, on her marriage, requires an obliga- 
vojL. I. r tion 
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tion from the hui!handy not to wed another in her Hfe.time or m long as (he 
fhall not have be^ feparntcd by a divorce. But fhe cannot prevent him 
from purchafing wni^c or black flaves, according to his tafte and his means ; 
and provided he iie with his wife once a week, according to the obligation 
which Mahomet has inipofcd on every MufTulman flill young and in good 
health ; provided he furniih her wherewith to clothe and maintain herfelf 
according to her condition, and to go to the bath when (lie has been polluted 
by him or by the indifpofitions natural to her fex, flie cannot fue for a di- 
vorce. But what is, perhaps, more grievous, ihe neither is juftified in com- 
plaining that the hufband is frequently pariimonious of a plcafure which ihe 
claims, and of which he is prodigal towards fome Georgian or Circailiaa 
male Have. 

But if he wiihed to require from his wife the farrfe indulgences that he is 
accuftomed to obtain from his male flaves, flie is authorized to prefent herfelf 
before the cadi, in order to demand of hirh the puniflnnent of the hufband 
and even a divorce j this the judge grants if Ihe be fcconded by her relations, 
and if, befiJes, the reputation of the hufband give to the complaint an air of 
truth ; and, in order to fpare this woman the fltame of declaring fuch a 
circumftance in prefence of the whole tribunal, flie is to have recourfe to a 
fign agreed on, and confine herfelf to turning over her flippers. 

In no cafe, can the hufband require any thing from the flaves that belong to 
the wife : he has a right only over thofe that he himfelf has purchafed. It 
very feldom happens that he forgets himfelf in this respect, becaufe the wife 
would not fail to prefer her complaint and caufe him to be punifhed. 


When a man wiflies that peace and happinefs (hould dwell under his roof, 
he confines himfelf folely to his wife ; or if he take any liberty in regard to the 
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female Oaves that he has purchafed to wait on her, he recon^ends to them to 
preferve towards her the greateO refpe£l and fubmiffion. Ale endeavours to 
perfuade them that ihe is ignorant of the love which he for them ; and the 
wife, on her fide, wifliing to preferve peace in the famil/fpretends to be ignorant 
of the infidelity of the hulband, and fubmits with lefs pain to the privation 
to which he condemns her, being indemnified by the empire which ihe con> 
tinues to ezercife over her Oaves. 

But when a Turk marries feveral wives who have all the fame rights and the 
iame pretenfions, it is very rare that preferences do not lead to jealoufies and 
quarrels ; it is very rare that they fee with coolnefs one of themfelves receive 
more frequently marks of attachment, without giving vent to their complaints. 
And however impartial the huiband may be in the diOtibution of his favours, 
they all will tax him .with injullice, all will believe or pretend to believe 
their rivals more fortunate, and the huiband more eager to pleafe them. 

It is much worfe if difgufl keep him at a diilance from his wives, and lead 
him entirely towards his female Oaves ; and if the latter, abufing the weak* 
nefs of the huiband, take advantage and grow proud of the favours which 
they receive ; if they appear lefs fubmiflive and lefs refpeflful, then peace 
cannot be re-eOabliihed but by the d.fmiifion of thefe inconfiderate Oaves and 
the fincere return of the huiband towards the wives. 

From this arrangement of TurkiOi families, it is feen that the wife has an 
eye on the female Oaves, becaufe (he would be very glad to find them in 
fault in order to fet the huiband againO them } and the Oave who fliares the 
bed of the huiband, is the moil: dangerous Argus for the wife : the latter 
never goes out without being accompanied by the other } which renders in- 
fidelity rather uncommon. 
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Some womcnXin the Indigent clafs of the people, give themfelves up to 
men with tolcrablV facility for money, and in (pite of the feverity of the go- 
vernment. Amon^^e rich, there are in Turkey, as in Europe, amorous 
intrigues : but in a cohntry where a woman feldom goes out, where (he is 
furrounded by the female relations of the huiband and by female Haves inte- 
refted in watching her, it is evident -that thefe intrigues prefent an infinite 
number of c’ifiiculties to be furmounted, and obfiaclcs to be overcome, which 
render them Icfs common. Almofi always the woman makes the firft ad- 
vances ; does Hie perceive a good-looking man, a man who pleafes her. Hie 
fets a matron to work, and informs herfclf of every thing that can intcreft her. 
Is Hie certain that the man anfwers her paHlon ? A party is arranged ; Hie goes 
out with her ufual retinue, and proceeds to the houfe of a female relation or 
friend, or to that of fome female Have made free and married : thence Hie 
repairs, under various pretexts, to the houfe of another female Have, or to 
that of fomc Jewels, fometimes to a third, alone or accompanied by fome 
truHy perfon. There it is that the man has been introduced, frequently 
difguifed as a woman. Parties are in this manner renewed as often as cir- 
cumfiances may permit, without-itocurring too much danger. Advantage 
is taken of the hufband’s abfence or of the moment of prayer at the mofque. 
When the woman is fure of her Haves, which is very feldom the cafe. Hie can 
introduce a man into the harem ; but woe be to thofe who are difeovered, al- 
mofi always death enfues. 

The bath may alfo ferve as a place of rendezvous, when with money a man 
may rely on the diferetion of the perfons who have ^charge of them, and 
when he is certain of not being diHurbed by them. 

There are in Constantinople and in the great cities, JeweHes and Ar- 
menian women who carry into the harems valuable HuHs, jewels, perfumes, 
baubles, and comfits to be purchafed} the greater part of them are Hcilful 

matrons. 
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xnatroQS} through whofe hands pafs all amorous intrigues. T/erf one knows 
that love watched or laid under conftraint is inventive, and tha/it very frequently 
finds means to conceal itfelf from the vigilance of keepers. As no fecrct 
converfations can be held without exciting , fufpiciorti and as the Turkilh 
. women feldom can write, thefe matrons keep up correfpondences by the ar- 
rangement of the flowers of a nofegay, by the difpofition of diff^oiit colours, 
or of any other fign agreed on. 

It is above all in Syria and in Egypt that the art of exprefllng ideas by 
means of flowers is carried to fuch a pitch, that the moft aflive correfpon- 
dence may take place between two lovers, without awakening the atten- 
tion of jealoufy, without attrafling the looks of overfeers. 


The influence which Turkifli women have over public affairs, in the 
nomination of the agents of the government, and in the diftribution of favours 
and punifliments, is much more contlderable than might be prefumed, from 
their retired manner of living. The harems are the places of rendezvous 
inacceflible to men *, where the moft interefting anecdotes of the town 
and of the provinces pafs fucceflively in review, where the moft curious news 
are fpread, where plots and confpiracies are framed. Women of every age and 
every rank come thither to folicit graces and favours for their hufbands or their 
relations, or in order to complain of a hufband too jealous, too fevere, and 
demand profeftion againft him, or againft fume perfon of weight. An affair 
often pafles through the channel of feveral women before it arrives at its dt-ftina- 
tion: an emancipated female flave, or woman of the loweft clafs of the 


* The hu/band never enters his wife’s apartment when Ihe is with female ftrangers. Tliis 
cuflom is very fcrupuloufly obferved. 
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people, fotnetKnes obtains through her patronefles fiich an inlereft, that 
her proteftion i^fouorht after from all quarters* 

The MuITulman ^men fuppoit each other, and are idways ready to make 
a common caufe. They are implacable in their refentmeat, and feldom fail 
to revenge themfelves for an outrage or an offence at all fertous. Their in- 
fluence is increafed by that which a favourite flave or the Sultana-Validai ge^ 
nerally obtains over the fultan. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Of the Georgian and Circajftan women. JIavery——We enter the market of 
female Jlaves.— Cujiom of the women in regard to fuckling and ferility.— -Of 
the harems and baths. 


Throuc?iout the East much U faid in praife of the beauty of the 
Georgian and Circaffian women, flaves brought to Constantinoplk, and 
there fold, while young, and thence fcattered all over Turkey, in order to 
ferve in the harems or produce children to their mailers. Thefe women, from 
the account which has been given us of them by the female chriilians of the 
country who frequent them, and from the fmall number of thofe whom the 
pra£liceof phyfic hJs afforded us an opportunity to fee, have European features ; 
almoft all are fair with dark hair j fome have flaxen or light brown hair ; 
all are finely proportioned when they are young ; but they generally ac- 
quire, through repofe, good living, and the frequent ufe of baths, an em- 
bonpoint which conilitutes the delight of the Turks, and which, neverthe* 
lefs, exceeds the limits of beautiful proportion. 

The Turks have nearly the fame ideas of the beauty of women, as the Eu- 
ropeans, except that, in general, they prefer the fair with dark hair, and thofe 
with light brown to the flaxen, and exceflive embonpoint to thinnefs: it may even 
be faid that women in good health and plump pleafe them much better than 

thofe whole lhape is iknder, wJbofe perfon and limbs are pliant, and not very 
flefliy. 
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One mufl: n« be furprifed that thefe women are, in general, very well 
made, fince the]\ are the choice of all that is moft beautiful among thofe 
that are fold in theSTurhilh markets, by the parents themfelves. But what 
mud eitcite adonilhment, is that avarice fhou Id overcome religious prejudices; 
that a father and mother, at the fight of gold, Ihould fliut their heart to ten- 
dernefs and to the fweeted afiedions ; that they fhouUI abandon and give up 
without remorfe a child, to be brought up in a difieient religion and ferve 
for the pleafures of whoever will purchafu her. And the chridian pi lefts of 
that country endure and permit this infamous traffic for a few prayers and 
fomc alms, fo true it is, according to them, that there is a way of accemmodating 
matters with heaven. 

The price of thefe Haves, in the markets of Constantinople, varies like 
that of all merchandife, and is regulated according* to their number and that 
of the purchafers. They commonly cod from 500 to 1000 piadres, that is 
from 1000 to 2000 livres. But a female Have of a rare beauty amounts to 
an excelfive price without there being a necefliiy for expofing her to fale, be- 
4:aufe mod of the rich men are always ready to make pecuniary facrificcs in 
^rder to procure fuch for themfelves. The men in place and the ambitious are 
likewife eager to purchafe them in order to lay them at the feet of their fo- 
vereign or prefent them to their proteftors, and place about them women 
who, being indebted to them for their elevation, may endeavour through gra« 
titude to contribute to that of their former maders. . 

In no cafe does a female Have Hiew herfelf naked to him who wilhes to pur<. 
chafe her : this is contrary to Ottoman decorum and manners ; but when 
ihe is marriageable, it frequently happens that the purchafer fends a matron of 
his acquaintance to examine her, and aicertain whether Ihe be a virgin. 


A perfon 
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A perfon would have a falfe idea of flavery among the Turks and the Per- 
fians, were he to judge of it from that which the European.*;' have eftablifhed 
in their colonies, and above all from the accounts of the unfortunate captives 
of the coafl of Barbakv, who have been made to undergo harth treat- 
ment, and been tormented, in a thoufand ways in order to -oblige them to 
embrace the Muffulman religion. In TuRKtv and in Persia, flaves of both 
fexes, commonly purchafed before the age or the period of puberty, are 
brought up in the religion of Mahomet, and treated with the fame kind- 
iiefs and almofl: with the fame refpeft as the fons of the family. It feldom 
happens tliat a 'I’urk fells again a Have with whom he is dilTatished j he 
contents hinifelf with threatening him and even with punifliing him as he 
would puuifli a fon. After a fcrvltude more or lefs long, according as this 
MulTulman is a more or lefs exaft obferver of the precepts of Mahomet, 
who fixes the period of f^very to nine years, he gives Jiim his liberty, and 
marries him : almoft always, at his death, his flaves become free, whether he 
may have been able to diflate his will, or becaufe the heirs confider it their 
duty to follow his intention in this refpeA. 

When a mailer is a man of weight and attaches himfelf to any of his 
flaves, he ncgledls nothing for their education and advancement. For that 
purpofe he employs his intereft and his fortune, as he would do in regard to 
his own fon } and it mud be confefled that, in general, thefe flaves are more 
attached to their mailers and ferve them better, whether in their houfes, or in 
battle, than their fervants. 

No one is ignorant, that, in Turkey, the art of pleafing a mailer, intelli- 
gence, boldnefs, and lallly money, lead to every thing, and carry a man ra- 
pidly to the firll employments. Moll of the pachas and great men of the 
empire, raifed by fortune and intrigue, from the rank of Have or of fimple 
private perfon to that which they occupy, are for all the Turks a fpur ever 
VOL. 1. <i. aflive 
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aftive which animates and encourages them. In all admlniftraiive and military 
places, talents are held in no cdimation ; they are alinoft always ufelefs, and 
even frequently dangerous. 

The prejudices of Europe, in regard to birth, not being known in the Le- 
vant, moft of the Turks marry, without difficulty, their Haves, or give 
them in marriage to their fons. In like manner they give, without re- 
pugnance, their daughters in marriage to the male flaves with whom they 
are pleafed ; they grant them their freedom and procure them commiffions, 
employments, or give them money to undertake a trade or exercife a pro- 
iellion. 

The prifoners whom the fate of war throws into the hands of the Turks, 
if they be not exchanged immediately after the ‘battle, which is very fel- 
dom the cafe, or if they be not maffiicred, which more frequently happens, 
are flaves, and belong to thofe who have taken them. They are fome- 
times carried to a confiderable diftance from the theatre of war, and there 
fold, in order that they may not make their efcape, nor be exchanged. Thofe 
flaves, 6( more advanced age than the others, frequently refufe to rmounce 
their religion; which is the reafon that they do not then enjoy the fame ad- 
vantages as the Muflulman flaves, and that they are treated with lefs kind- 
nefs. They are employed in the rougheft and mofl: degrading labours, and 
cannot hope to be fet at liberty but by paying a raufom ; which to them is 
altnoflr always impoffible, for they fcldom have the means of communi- 
cating their fituation to their family, and if they were fufficienily induftrious 
to earn a little money, and economical enough to keep it, they would infallibly 
be ftripped by their mailers or by the other Haves, bccaufe a MulTulman thinks 
himfelf not bound to obferve, in regard to a Chriftian or a Jew, an honert: 
line of condudt in which he would be afiiamcd to fail towards a man of his 
own religion. 


We 
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We have faid that the traffic for flaves was forbidden to the Jews and 
Chriftians who inhabit Turkj;v. No one is fuffiered to enter the bafar where 
women are expofed to fale, but Mufl'ulmans who prefent themfelves to 
purchafe them. Euroj)eans cannot be introduced there without a firman of 
the fultan, which is granted only to the ambalTadors and agents of foreign 
powers, when they are on the eve of quitting the Ottoman Empire. A few 
days before our departure we with plcMPure availed ourfclves of the fir- 
man which Citizen Carra Saint Cvr obtained, in order to falisfy our curl- 
ofity in iliat refpeft. In company with him we faw llie monuments cfcaped 
from baibarlfm, time, and fire, the pitucipal niofques, the inad-houfes, the 
menagerie, and the market for female Daves. But whether the traders, ap- 
prized of our arrival, had made them retire, or whether tliis- was not the fea* 
fon when they are moft numerous, we found few Daves in the bafar, and 
among thofe that we faw, the greater part were veiled and Diut up in their 
rooms j fo that wc could not fee them but for a moment through a window 
which was by the fide of the door. 

We flopped to contemplate three of them who flruck us by their beauty and 
the tears which they Died. They were tall, w’cll made, and fcarcely fif- 
teen years of age ; one of them, with her head and left arm refting agaiiiD: 
the wall, vented fobs which wrung us to the heart. Nothing could divert 
her from her profound grief ; her companions, leaning the one againfl the 
other, were hdding each other by the hand while we furveyed them. They 
call on us looks which, doubilefs, exprefied their regret at having loll their li- 
berty, at being torn from the arms of a too cruel father and mother; at hav- 
ing been feparated, perhaps, from thofe with whom love and hymen were to 
unite their fate. 

The traders, imbued with ridiculous prejudices, fear the inifchievous look 
of Chrifliarvs and Europeans *. a woman cannot be feen by them without 

Q. 2 being 
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being depreciated, without running the rilk of being affeSed by their malig> 
nant influence. Befldes, thefe female flaves, ftill chriftians, may according 
to thefe traders, fall fuddenly in love with a man of their own religion, and at- 
tempt to make their efcape. They likewife fear that the too great afliidtion 
into which the flaves are plunged by every thing that recalls to their mind re- 
colledlions extremely dear, may occaflon them to fallflck or bring on a melan- 
choly that may afledi their health. 

The building has nothing remarkable, and does not correfpond with the 
beauty of the caravanfaries, which it refembles in point of form and con- 
flrudlion, nor to that of mofl: of the bazars of the capital. You fee a fuite 
of fmall naked chambers, which receive the light only by a door and a little 
grated window, placed on one fide. It is into one of thefe rooms that the 
unfortunate creatures who belong to the fame trader are crowded : there it 
is that each waits till fate throws her into the hands of a man young or 
old, robuil or infirm, mild or paflionate, good or bad, in order that ike 
may become his wife or his concubine, or wait on the women of his 
harem. 

The negrelTes whom commerce draws annually from Ethiopia and Nubia, 
are brought up, as well as the white female flaves, in the religion of Mahomet, 
and treated with the fame kindnefs as the others ; but being more particularly 
intended for the fervice of the harems, it feldom happens that they ihare the 
bed of their maftcr. After a few years’ fervice, the greater part of them are 
married to white flaves. Being both at liberty, to the hufband is given 
wherewith to fct up a little (hop, or exercife a profeflion which may provide for 
their maintenance. Frequently they are kept in the houfe without being li- 
berated, the wife ferves, in cafe of neceflity, as a wet-nurfe to the children 
of her miflrefs, and continues her fervice in the harem : the hulband remains 
about, the perfon'of his mafler, and performs the fame fervice as before; 

8 he 
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he follows him in his walks, in his expeditions, and in the journies which 
his trade renders neceifary. 

As for the negroes, more unfottunate, perhaps, than thofe of the West- 
India colonies, mutilated early in life, they are almofl all employed in the 
care of the women of the fultan and of thofe belonging to the great men of 
the empire. True it is that fome of them obtain a diflinguifhed rank, exten- 
five power, and confiderable riches ; but can they be happy, when they know 
that the method of pleafing their mafter, is to difpleafe the women intruded 
to their charge ? Can they be happy, when they are obliged to five with 
women quite young, quite beautiful, from whom they never obtain a look of 
good-will, and whofe afpeft incelTantly reminds them of the idea of their 
impotence and nullity ? 

In the East, the women have not yet fufpecled that the method to pre- 
ferve longer their bloom, and enjoy without interruption the fafeinating plca- 
fures of focicty, was to withdraw themfelves from duties the mod facred, 
by delivering into the hands of a hireling the precious pledges of their mar- 
riage. They find the carefles of the infant that they nourifli with their 
milk, far more fwcet, far more agreeable than the fmile of a perfidious and 
corrupt world. If their mode of life is more fimple, Icfs tumultuous, if their 
pleafuics are lefs lively, lefs driking, they are amply indemnified by the calm 
of the fciifcs, by the peace of mind, and by the health which they prelerve, 
and by that which they tranfmit to their children. In the East, they are 
fcarcely acquainted with that multitude of diforders occafioned by the dif- 
perfion of milk, thofe laftcous indurations and fecretions which aJlli<d fo 
many European women, and carry them off in the flower of their age. 

i 

If through any extraordinary caufe a woman lofe her milk, and find her- 
ftlf obliged to have recourfe to a drange nurfe, fhe receives her into her 

houlc j 
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houfe, and caufes her to be treated with the fame refpcft and the fame attention 
that fhe herfelf receives. Whether Muflulinan or Chriflian, it depends on this 
fofter-mother no longer to abandon the infant that flie has fed with her 
milk, to continue towards it her maternal care, and to receive all her life, 
from it or from its parents, marks of the moll lively gratitude : it depends 
on her, in a word, to be incorporated in the family, and to be there confidered 
and re(pe£ted as a fecond mother. 

Through a luxury advantageous to the indigent, from which, befides, no 
inconvenience refults, mofl: of the opulent mothers, in the intention of pre- 
ferving their embonpoint, of repofing more quietly during the night, and of 
giving a a more abundant nourilhment to their children, place about them a 
fecond nurfe charged with the moll laborious fun£Hons, to fuckle them 
during the night, to amufe them, and divert their attention during the day ; 
but the mother docs not, on that account, think herfelf exempted from 
watching over the health of her child, from feeding it with her milk, 
from providing for all the wants that it appears to have, and from bellow- 
ing on it all the care that its age and weaknefs require. 

Throughout the East, fterility of women Is confidered as one of the 
greatell misfortunes that can happen *fo them ; independently of a barren 
woman not obtaining the confideration which Ihe would have enjoyed as mother 
of a family, Ihe finds herfelf almoll always neglefted by her huA}and ; Ihe fees 
him pafs into the arms of another woman ; Ihe is obliged to fubferibe to the 
divorce which he demands, and, to complete her misfortunes, Ihe can fcarcely 
ever, in fuch a cafe, find a fecond hulband. Befides, fterility prefents with 
it the idea of an imperfection in the organs, which humiliates her who is the 
obJeCl of it. 


When 
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When the figns of pregnancy do not manifen: themfelves a few months 
after marriage, the wife, in her impatience never fails to addrefs herfelf to 
matrons and to phyficians, in order to alk them for fome bcveriige, fume parti- 
cular recipe that may facilitate and haften the moment of conception. The 
former prepat e peflaries in which are contained ' the hottefl and moft irri- 
tating fublfances, fuch as mu/k, amber, bezoar, aloes, cardamom, ginger, 
pepper, cinnamon, cloves, &c. They at the fame time caufe moft of thefe 
drugs to be taken as an opiate or mixed with aliments, at the rifk of pro- 
ducing fome inflammation or fome other diforder more or lefs dangerous. 

Unlcfs the number of children be already confidcrable, or the fortune of the 
hufl:)and be deranged, if the wife, ftill young, after one or more lyings-in, 
find too great an interval before fhe be pregnant, flic has recourfc to the fame 
means, and fhe eniploys^the fame drugs. The Greek women, befides, lefs 
devout and more fuperflitious than the Muflulman females, make ofl'erings 
to the Panayta *, fend a wax-taper to the church, caufe mafles to be faid,*and 
invoke the male and female faints of paradife in whom they have moft con-* 
fidcncc. 

The houfes of the MufTulmans are difpofed in fuch a manner that the lodging 
of the women is always feparated from that of the men : the former is called 
barern^ or facred place, and the latt|^y^’47/;///X', or habitation of the man. At 
the houfes of the great, there are two piles of building which communicate 
with each other by intermediate apartments, of which the hulband alone has 
the keys. Accefs to the harem is ftridly forbidden to men ; the male 
fervaiits and Haves never enter it ; and the male relations themfelves are never 
admitted, except it be on the tw'o grand feftivals of the year, and on the oc* 
cafion of weddings, lyings-in, or circumcifion. 

* riayaytw, all holy ; thus it is that the Greeks call the mother of Ch rift. 

Commonly 
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Commonly the harem has no windows tow'ards the ftrcet, or if there be 
any, they are lofty, and grated in fuch a manner that one cannot fee from 
w'ithout what is palling within. In the countries where every houle has its 
terrace or flat roof, there ai e walls of reparation which cannot be pafled, and 
which prevent all communication. 


We frequently experienced difficulties in the courfe of our travels, when 
we wilhed to afeend to elevated places in order to have a view of a town and 
judge of its extent, becaufe the inhabitants were afraid that our objefl: was 
to obferve the women who were walking in their gardens, or taking the air on 
the terrace of their houfes. It has frequently happened, on thefe occafions, 
that Turks have fired mulket-fliots at Europeans whofe intentions appeared 
to them fufpicious. 

The wife of a certain rank, when young, goes very little from home, becaufc 
it is not falhionable for her to appear in the ftreets although veiled, becaufe 
the law exempts her from going to the mofque, becaufe Ihe has in her own 
lioufe baths which Ihe ufes at pleafure, and becaufe Ihe is furreunded by female 
flaves who watch over her, and female relatives who counteradl her inclina. 
tions. To pleafe her hulband, to detain him in the harem as long as his 
affairs permit, to take care of her children, to occupy herfelf with her 
drefs, and very little with her family, t^pray at the hours preferibed by re- 
ligion, and to pafs a part of the day without doing any thing, another in fmok- 
ing, drinking coffee, receiving female friends, relations, or women under her 
proteftion, fuch are the duties and pleafures of a MulTulman woman. She 
feldom can read and fcarcely ever write ; Ihe has learnt to few and embroider, 
prepare comfits and dainties, and make ffierbet ; but flie finds it more plea- 
fant to do nothing, to remain quiet on her fopha, and roll between her fingers 
a chaplet of coral or agate. She confiders it as a delightful enjoyment to 
hold from time to time a difli of coffee in one hand, a pipe in the other, and 


to 
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to carry them alternately to her mouth, jt the fame time inhaling the vapour of 
the one, and retaining as long as poflible that of the other } what afterwards 
gratifies her the moft, is to have it in her power to difplay to the eyes of the 
women whom flie receives, fome rich trinkets and a robe of great value. 

A Muffulman is very poor if he have not feveral flaves to wait on his wife, 
and the latter is very unlkilful if die do not foon convert info dredes and 
trinkets the greateft part of the hulband's fortune. This extraordinary and 
prepofterous conduft, cfpecially in the mother of a family, appears to me to 
arifc naturally frpm the laws and cufionis efiablifhed in Turkey. It is well 
known that the fovercign has the right to confifeate, to the benefit of the 
impel ial treafury, the inheritance of the agents that he has employed, and 
that, in this cafe, the property of the wife is always rcfpedled. Befides, when a 
divorce takes place between a married couple, the wife keeps her jewels and 
her wardrobe, independently of the other effefts ftipulated in the contraft of 
marriage. 

The wife takes her meals alone, or with the mother and the female rela- 
tions of the hufband, who are with her in the harem. He eats with his father 
and the male relations who live with him, and when he is alone or caufes 
himfelf to be ferved in the harem, which frequently happens, even the wife 
does not eat with him j flie waits on him, or fees that the flaves are attentive 
in waiting on him. The meal being finiflied, the hands and mouth waflied and 
wiped, flie herfelf prefents him the pipe and cofiee. 

When there are feveral wives, each has her • houfehold, her table, her 
apartments, and her flaves in the fame pile of building. It is very uncommon 
for a fecond woman, or flave, to be lodged in another houfc ; this fcarcely 
happens except among the chiefs of caravans, who, obliged to live half 
von. r. n of 
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of the year in one town, and the other half in another, \iriih to have a 
wife in each of thofe two towns. 

No religious precept is more fcrupuloufly followed ; no law is more ri> 
goroufly executed, in any religion and among any people, than ablutions and 
wafhings in Turkey. Before the five prayers of the day, before and after 
meals, at every fiool, whenever he has been touched by any impure body, 
the Mullulman mull purify himfelf by partial ablutions. But when he has 
cohabited with a woman or has experienced a fimple pollution, he is fub- 
mitted to a general wafliing ; and the woman, befides, is obliged to 
obey this cufiom after her lying-in and at the end of the indifpofitions na- 
tural to her fex. Thence thofe ablutions almoft continual and thofe fre- 
quent vapour-baths with which no one difpenfes, of which all have made 
themfelves a want, and in which both fexes find a delicious charm. 

What inclines the women to with for baths with the mod lively eagernefs, 
is that they there make themfelves amends for the condraint to which the 
laws and cudoms have fubjeded them. It is at the baths that they meet, and 
make appointments with each other ; there it is that they fee each other 
with familiarity, that they converfe without oondraint, and give themfelves up 
to the fwoeted voluptuoufnefs. There it is that the rich women can dif- 
play, with the greated minutenefs, their mod fplendid attire, and their mod 
codly garments. There they are ferved with pure mocha, exqiiidte redora- 
tives, and fumptuous collations. There they lavifh edences and perfumes; 
and the entertainment is frequently terminated by mude, dances, and the 
ombres Chinoifes : but, on thofe occafions, the bath is fhut to the public fos the 
whole day. 

The poor women, almod without any expenfe, there find pleafures lefs' 
noify indeed, but perhaps as warmly felt. Common coffee, common fbes-bet, 
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no other perfume than tobacco, daintiea which they themfelves bring, and 
fome fruits of the feafon : this Is to rcftore the body and gratify the fenfes. 
Their vanity is flattered at difplaying a fine fhift, clean drawers, decent clothes, 
necklaces, chains, and other ornaments in fequins. In (hort, they no longer 
have any thing to wifli for when they have undergone complete depilation, when 
their locks are arranged, their braids plaited, their eyelids and eyebrows 
painted black, and the nails of their hands and feet of an orange colour yellow. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Excurjton 1o the frejh waters. — Review of a Turkijh army,— Origin cf the re- 
volt ^Pafwan Og\oM.—-Hi/lorical fummary of the events which have taken 
place to the prefent day. 

Two leagues from Constaktxnopi,e, in afcending the fmaJi river which 
difcharges its waters into the head of the harbour, is an agreeable and 
folitary walk, the only one embellilhed by art. The fultan goes thither .fome> 
times in fummer to fpend the day with a numerous fuite : frequently Europeans 
go thither on parties of pleafure, at the fame time, however, taking the pre* 
caution to have every thing carried that is neceffary for them ; for the Turks, 
not being in the habit of walking, nor of frequenting this fpot, have not 
even thought of eftabliihing there a cofifee-houfe. 

On quitting the harbour, you leave behind you Constantinople ; you 

fee on the left the village of Aijub, where the fultana>mother has juft caufed 

a mofque and a fepulchral chapel to be built in order to repofe in it after her 

death : you perceive on the right a Turkifti coffee-houfe, in front of which is a 

place ftiaded by fine trees, under which Turkilh and Armenian women forne* 

times feat themfelyes, to drink coffee, and fmoke their pipe. You enter into 

% 

a fertile valley, confined between two fchiftofe hills, naked and uncultivated ; 
the river which flows in the middle, is broad, deep, and tranquil at its 
mouth ; it becomes narrow in proportion as you advance. All the furface of 
this valley confifts of natural meadows, on which herds of oxen graze during 
the whole year. 


You 
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Ton foon arrive in front of the kioik of the great equerry Buyuk-imbrobor, 
fituated'^on the left bank of the river : you pafs under a wooden bridge ercded 
there for communications, and you arrive by the fide of the palace of the 
Grand Signior. Beyond this palace, built with fome degree of elegance, the 
river is received into a broad canal, whence it falls in cafcades on fieps of 
white marble : it forms various (beets of water, and afterwards returns to 
its bed. Some fine trees (hade this place, worthy of figuring befide the moft 
beautiful gardens of Europe. One only regrets that the two hills which 
bound the valley, are not cultivated, and adorned with country-houfes ; 
they would add to the embelii/hment of this /pot, if they prcfented, in the 
form of an amphitheatre, the vine, various fruit-trees, and fome fields laid 
down in corn. 

On the 20th of Germinal year VI, (9th of April 1798,) we went with the 
French legation and different citizens, to fee in this valley the filing off of 
the remainder of the army which fultan Selim was fending againft Pas- 
WAK Oglou, ayam of Widin, for a long time pad in rebellion againft 
the Porte. Already had fifteen or twenty thoufand Afiatic troops continued 
their route for Adrianople, the general rendezvous of the army. There 
Hill remained from five to fix thoufand men encamped at Ok-maidam^ 
who were to file off before the fultan. The captain-pacha, appointed fe- 
ra/kier or general of the army, was to be admitted to kifs the feet of his 
highnefs, and receive the peliffe of honour. We had a curiofity to fee this 
ceremony, and to learn at the fame time the order and difpofition of a 't)urki/h 
army. 

At right o’clock in the morning, we went to embark at Top-hana : the 
day was fine ; we enjoyed the fight always more beautiful, always more en- 
chanting, prefented, on one fide, by the feraglio, and on the other, by Ga- 
LATA, Per A, and the different villages which are confounded with the foreff 

of 
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of cypreffes : we ranged along the numerous tiersi.of merchanUreffels anchored 
off Gai.ata i we faw, as we paffed, the arfenal and the (hips of th0 navy ; 
we counted twenty fail of the line, fourteen or fifteen of which were in good 
condition, and as many frigates or Hoops of war : we flopped for a moment 
to view Lambro’s flotilla, which, the French frigate the Mooests, com- 
manded t>y Captain Vbnei,, had deflroyed in 1792* It took us near an 
hour to arrive at the head of the harbour and enter the river which we 
have before mentioned. 

We quitted our caiques in front of the houfe of the great equerry. Al- 
ready were the hills covered with fpeflators : a part of the fult. n’s houfe- 
hold was arrived, and the pages were exercifing themfelves in the meadow, 
in throwing the djerid. The army had advanced towards the declivity of 
the hill, ard was now waiting only for the order of departure. All the 
colours were difplayed, and martial mufic was heard from time to time. 

At ten o'clock, arrived Sultan Selim in a fuperb caique, and placed himfelf 
in the kiolk of his equerry; we were within twenty paces of him, under 
the fliade of an aHi, on the oppofite bank of the river. moment after, the 
order was given, and the troops off. They defeended by the hill of the 
left bank of the river, paffed over a wooden bridge at a little diflance from 
the kiolk, followed the road made at the foot of the hill on the right bank, 
and went to encamp for three days two leagues from this place, in the en- 
virons' of a farm known by the name of Daout-pacha. 

We faw pafs in fucceffion companies of cavalry of delis, of zatms, of tima~ 
riats, of Jeliftars, and of fpahis, armed with a mufket, two piftols, and a 
fabre. After them came a company of horfemen armed with lances: like 
thofe who went firft, they had their fabre and their piflols. Each company 
was preceded by one or two colours, and followed by a great number of 
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facat or water-carriers. The horfes on which thefe facas were mounted, had 
two larg^ leather-bottles full of water, for the wants of the company. 

What had a rather bad effefb among this chofcn troop, was that (he- 
'muncets were of different form and calibre : the horfeincn were irregularly 
clothed : many among tliem were in rags and ill mounted, while fome others 
were better dreffed, better mounted, and better armed. The officers were 
diftinguiflied by the beauty of their horfes, by the tichnefs of the trappings, and 
by the footmen who preceded them. 

The company of flying artillery in uniform, tolerably well mounted, having 
with it forty pieces of cannon, made a more warlike appearance : it was 
compofed of young men ftrong and vigorous : their look, their Ikill, and 
their manoeuvres did honour to the French officers who inllrufted them. 


After thefe we faw pafs fome other troops of cavalry, and then eighty flags 
of diflferent colours. There remained all the boufehold of the generah^two 
European caniages, and two litters, when HussciN-pacha appeared on horfe- 
back, followed by two boflangees and a tchocadar on foot : he crofTed the 
meadow, and, having arrived within a little diftance of the kiolk, he alighted ; 
he was immediately furrounded by the pages of the fultan and conducted to the 
audience-chamber. He approached his highnels, kifled the fkirt of his gar- 
ment, and placed himfelf at a little diftance from him, on his knees, feated on 
his heels, with his hands on his thighs, concealed by the large fleeves of his 
robe. All the pages left the hall : there remained only three mutes to wait. 
The conference lafted half an hour ; after which Hussbin again kifled the 
fkirt of his highnefs’s robe, and was clothed with a fuperb peliflfe by fome pages 
who entered for that purpofe. 
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Hussein came down from the kioik, remounted his horfe, returned by a femi< 
circle, and prefented himfelf before the fultan, leant down to the Itirrup of the 
right foot, and went away> accompanied by the three perfons with whom he 
had come. 

The troops had halted during this conference ; but the military mudc had 
not ceafed to play : it was compofed of trumpets, tymbals, tymbalons, and 
drums different from thofe of Europe. 

The houfehold of the pacha filed off in good order : it was remarkable for 
the beauty of the horfes, the richnefs of the trappings, and the drefs of the 
borfemen : we faw pafs his tchiaoux, his tchocadars, his fecretaries and clerks, 
a troop of galiondgis, and, laffly, his carriages and litters. Three horfemen 
carried, among the colours, on a fort of pike, • three horfes* tails which 
defignated his rank. The pacha next made his appearance, followed by the 
principal officers of his houfehold and by fome general officers belonging to 
bis army : a numerous company of lacas ciofed this march. 

We remarked in all the companies, people tolerably well mounted, whofe 
cap of a conical form, was covered on the outfide with tin and little bells. 
We were informed that their function is to gallop into the ranks in order to 
make the foldiers drefs, to excite them to battle, and to ftop the runaways. 

In Europe, people have fpoken too varioufly of Paswan Oglou, and have 
been too' little acquainted with the origin of his revolt, for us to pafs over in 
filence the accounts which we have collefled refpefling him. 

Oglou, in Turkiih, fignifies fon : Paswan Oolou, that is, fon of Pas< 
WAN. The father was ayam or notable of Winm: he was rich, and en- 
joyed great confiideration among his fellow citizens. He commanded a troop 
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of volunteers in the laft war of the Turks 'againd the Ruffians and Ger- 
mans. It is thought that his reputation and above all his riches, induced the 
grand vifir, then feralkier of the army, to caufe him to be apprehended, and 
his head to be cut off! 

Paswan Ogi^ou was apprehended with his father, and detained for fome 
time, after which he obtained his liberty and a flender part of the property 
which he ought to have poffefled. He retired to Widin, meditating fignal 
vengeance, not only for the death of his father, but alfo for the injuilice 
committed in regard to himfelf. It was not long before an opportunity pre- 
fented itfelf, and like a man ftill more able than angry, he found means to 
derive from events the purpofe mofl: fuitablc to his projedls. 

• 

Under the reigns of Mustapha III. and Abdul Hamid, companies 
of gunners and bombardiers had been formed at Constantinople : fome 
batteries had been ereded at the entrance of the Hellespont and of the 
Bosphorus : in the arfenal, a fchool of navigation had been ellablifhed by 
the fide of that for mathematics j the government turned their thoughts towards 
the navy, they wiflidd, in a word, to repair the Ioffes occafioned by the fuc- 
ceffive defeats of the Ottoman armies ; but they vrere very far from having 
attained that objed when Selim III. afeended the -throne. Extremely 
alive to the lofs of the Crimea, one of' the granaries of Constanti- 
nople ; painfully affeded to fee himfelf threatened in the very heart of the ca- 
pital, the firfl: movement of Selim was to give a new impulfe to thofe efta- 
bliflimcnts; his firfl; looks were direded towards the navy; his moll ardent 
wi flies were to organize by degrees an army in imitation of that of his ene- 
mies ; and lefs jealous of his authority, than of the profperity of his domi- 
nions and of the fuccefs of his arms, he created a council compofed of twelve 
perfuns capable of enlightening and feconding his beneficent views, lie at 
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the fame time ellablilhcd an impoft the produce of which he appropriated to 
the new military eltablilhmencs. 

The fuperiority of the European arms and the inappreciable advantage 
Tefulting from ta^ics, were acknowledged by a few Muflulmans, whom genius 
and education raifed above prejudices j but it was difEcuIt to Ibifle the clamours 
of a great number of perfons to whom thefe projefts gave offence : it was 
difllcult to get them adopted by an ignorant people who confider as criminal 
the innovations which are tranfmitted them by thofe whom they call infidels : 
it was much more difficult, perhaps, to prevent the effect of corruptive gold 
on the greateft perfonages of the empire. 

The janizaries had loft that ancient energy whith had fo long rendered 
them formidable : there was no longer feen among them thofe boftangees 
inured to the labours of the earth, capable of braving the inclemency of 
the feafons ; thofe Haves, thofe children of tribute, who, neither knowing 
their parents nor their country, ferved with enthufiafm and zeal the religion 
wliich they had embraced, and the mafter who paid them. At this day, muti- 
nous and undifeiplined, without energy and without courage, more formidable 
to the authority of the fovereign than to the enemies of the State, to re- 
place them by an intelligent and difeiplined Handing army, prefented incalcu- 
lable advantages. Thefultan, from that moment, would have been lefs ex- 
pofed to the agitations and movements of an irritated populace; he would 
have been inceffantly able to difpofe of his forces, to carry them to the 
frontiers in order to repel the enemy, or into the interior to apprehend a 
rebel, fubdue a revolted province, or deftroy an army of robbers ; he could 
augment his forces, or reduce them accordmg to the exigencies of the 
State. ' 
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The janizaries, extremely numerous in the capital, although dcbafed, 
merited, neverthelefs, a little refpeft. An infiirre^lion on their part would 
have occafioned the mifcarriage of the projefcs wifely conceived : it was 
prudent to pay them and to make ufc of them, till the new troops (hould be 
organized. As for thofc of the provinces, fcartcred over the towns and the 
‘ country-places, they could offer only a refiftance eafj to be overcome ; how- 
ever, in order neither to indifpofe the one nor the other, it was refolved to 
attack at firfl rone but the yuinags ; thus it is that are called on the frontier 
of Gj.rm/\nv, the new comers or the new companies foiincd for the gar- 
rifon of the towns and the duty of the fortreffes, in the countries newly 
conquered. 

Be I. GRADE was, in confcquencc, the firft town where a trial was made to 
abolifli the formidable corps of janizaries; but the yamags revolted, took up 
arms, and threatened the life of the pacha. The latter fucceeded in gain- 
ing over ,the officers and in difperfing a corps of troops too ill organized 
to be able to refift him for any length of time. The government fuccef- 
fively came to the other frontier towns of GermanV : every where they ex- 
perienced the fame refiftance ; but every where authority .triumphed. At Wi- 
DiN, the yamags were more fortunate ; Paswan Oglou, in his capacity 
of ayam, which he had recently obtained, marched at their head againft 
the pacha, cut him in pieces, and obliged him to abandon the town. 

Thcfe firft fucceffes gave a great idea of the military talents of Paswan, 
and caufed him to be confidered as a man entirely devoted to the interefts of 
the people. He had no great difficulty in engaging all the inhabitants of 
WibiN in his party, and in drawing about him a great number of malcon- 
tents, by flattering them, not only with preventing the reforms which the 
Porte wiflied to make, but with oppofing the colleflion of the new tax on 
provifions, wool, cotton, &c. which Selim had juft eftablifln.d, and the pro- 
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duce of which he had appropriated, as I have before faid,~ to the espenfcs 
rendered neceflary by the new corps of gunners, bombardiers, and matrofles, 
whofe number had juft been augmented. 

What muft ncceftarify have irritated the people, was to fee the pacha become 
muhajfil or farmer of the new tax, for his province, in confideration of a 
pretty -conflderable fum which he had engaged to remit annually to the 
Ports, while before the eftablifliment of this fax, not only the Ports drew 
nothing from Widin, but fent the money neceffary for the pay of the yamags 
and the repairs of the fortifications. 

The revenues of Widin not being fuftlcient for the payment of the army, 
which was every day increafing, Paswak fent detachments into the neigh- 
bouring provinces, took poffeilion of the money belonging to the imperial 
treafury, levied taxes, furhmoned the princes of Wa<li,aciha and Moldavia 
to furnifh him with provifions, military ftores, and a fum of money fome- 
what conflderable, under pain of having, their country invaded. l-fae 
latter addreffed themfelves to the Porte, which, according to its cuftom 
of temporizing and waiting for circumftances, fent them orders privately to 
yield, for the moment, to neceflity. 

The Greeks form the major part of the population of European Turkey; 
It was of importance to Paswan to draw them to his party, by conciliating 
their efteem and infpiring them with the greateft confidence. For this pur- 
pofe he put in force the ordinances of Suliman I, altered or- changed by 
the fultans his fucceffors ; he gave them hopes of alleviating their fituation, 
promifed them the free exercife of their religion, and the abolition of that 
infamous diftinftion of rayas : at the fame time he took for his motto. Liberty 
and yujiiceri magic words, capable of-eleflrifying men the moft full of apa- 
thy, and of leading to devotednefs and enthufiafm a people who groan under 
the moft cruel tyranny. 
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Theco&duAofPASWAN niuft necelTarily have produced the efieQ vrhich he 
expefled from it. Throughout the whole empire, the janizaries conlidered him 
only as a man armed for defending their intereils, and oppofmg the enterprifes 
of the fultanandhis council: the Greeks regarded him as rluir approaching 
deliverer: all offered up vows for thefuccefs of his arms, and in the nfean time 
. the Porte hefftated as to the courfe which it had to ioilow. The divan aiTem- 
bled feveral times for this objefl, without coming to any determination : a 
few members, among whom was diffinguHhed the captain-pacha,, were of 
opinion to oppofe to Paswan a force capable of Hopping his progrefs, puniih- 
ing his audacity, and giving an example of feverity which might awe the 
ambitious who fliould be tempted to imitate him ; but the majority ftrongly 
infifted on offering Paswan his pardon and the reflitution of the proper^; 
conhfeated from his father, if he would lay down his arms and difbaud, to 
army. ’ter, 

• eli. 

When a government refolves to treat with- a rebellious fubjeft, it giv/e 

the meafure of its weaknefs or of its folly. From that time the ambitious 
conceive the boldeff proje£ls, and flatter themfelves that their enterprifes will 
be crowned with fuccefs. Such was the efiefl that the propolals of the 
divan muff have produced on Paswan j but this man was too Ikilful to irri- 
tate the Porte by a formal refufal, and expofe the fate of his army by too 
precipitate a meafure : betides, he wanted to gain time and amafs riches for the 
fuccefs of his projefls. lie did not, perhaps, ft’y fulHciently on the favourable 
difpofltions of all the janizaries of the , empire. He contented himfelf, for the 
moment, with demanding that every thing fliould remain at Widin on the 
ancient footing, that the new tax fliould not be eftabliflied there, and that the 
janizaries fliould be maintained in their rights. Sultan Selim acceded to 
thefe difgraceful conditions, and font to WiniN a pacha provided with a 
£rman to that effed. The pacha was reerived and inltaJled with the 
cuHomary ceremonies ; but, too weak to flruggle againft a man who had an 
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army at his command, he wa« unable to obtain any fort of authority. Pas- 
WAK prel'erved his influence and power, and continued, in the name of the 
pacha, to govern and adminiller the town and the province. 

PaswJLn was too well acquainted with the wily policy of the Porte, to 
fall afleep in perfeft fecurity ; he was perfuaded that it would employ fooner 
or later its ordinary means, fteel or poifon, in older to get rid of a man 
who might ftill perplex it, who had dared to paralyse its mcafures, and who 
exercifed in Widin an illegal authority. lie neglected nothing to procure pro- 
teflors and partifans among the great perfonages of the capital : he conti- 
nued to flatter the people and to make them hope for reforms ufeful and ar- 
"ently wiflied for, and anxious to obtain, in the prefent circumftances, a le- 
whid*2tte power, he warmly folicited the government of Winm, together with 
bou dignity of pacha with three tails, 
tret • 

to Although the Porte had betrayed great weaknefs in pardoning a re- 
bellious fubjeft, and fubferibing to the conditions which he had didated, 
it could never bring itfelf to grant him the dignity which he requefled, 
and, by that means, contribute to his elevation. It endeavoured to gain time 
waiting for fome fortunate circumflancc which might rid it of a man whom 
it confidered as no lefs dangerous than culpable. It amufed him as long 
as it could, by promifes which it w'as its intention never to make good. It 
did not conceal from itfelf that this ambitious man folicited the government of 
WiDiv only in order to render himfelf afterwards independent, and to 
remove a pacha whofe prefence was iikfome to him, and who niight, from 
one moment to another, feize on authority and punllh him for his crimes. 

"When Paswan perceived that he had nothing to hope for from the Porte, 
he again raifed the (landard of revolt : he drove away the pacha, and recom- 
menced his incurfions into the neighbouring provinces. 
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His generals, more warlike than politic, wifiied Jo prevail on him to take 
polTellion of Wallachia and Moldavia, to fortify the principal towns fitu- 
ated on the Danube, and thence brave all the efforts of the Ottoman 
Empire. Paswan knew the courts of Vienna and Peti rsburo: he was 
perfuaded that they would favour, that they would even fecond his enter- 
prifes in the interior ; but that they would unite, on the contrary, with the 
Porte, to prevent him from effabliftting hiinfelf beyond the Danube, and 
forming a flate independent of thofe two principalities. 

A more extcnfive field of glory and profperity offered itfelf to Paswan; 
tills was to march ftraight to the capital, to feize boldly on the throne, to 
difpofeof Itc hitf of Sj i.)m, to facrifice his enemies to the maucs of his father, 
and to his own lafety ; to.unite under the fame laws, nations feparated by reli- 
gious fanatiorni; to -give to commerce and induftry a new iinpulfe ; to give 
life to agri< elcure j to create a formidable navy ; in ftiort, to fix the govern- 
ment on a fulid bafis, by giving it that harmony, that general connexion in 
which it is detective. 

Had the boldnefs of this man equalled his prudence ; had his mind been 
as aflive as his genius was fertile ; had he had, for attack, the talents which 
he has difplajxd for defence, it is not to be doubted that the throne of 
Selim w'ould have paffed into other hands. Already had the janizaries re- 
fufed to march ; already did the immenfe number of inhabitants of Con- 
stantinople hold out their arms to him whom they confidered as their 
deliverer, as the defender of their rights: the majority of the great wxre 
devoted to his interefts, and the people, as is well known, always fcduccd by 
the preftiges which furround the great man, fecond his projetts without in- 
quiry, and promote without miffruil all his enterprifes. 
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Paswam hefitated as to the courfe which he had to follow: the obftacles 
which he confidered appeared to him too great perhaps : he doubted of fuc- 
cefs; hercfolved to waitin WiDiN for all the forces which the Porte chofe 
to employ agmnft him, perfuaded that the foldier would draw up under his 
colours, or find death at the foot of the walls and in the marflies with which 
the town is furrounded. 

In the mean time, the Porte, which could no longer conceal from itfelf the 
danger arifmg from this rebel being fupported by public opinion, commanded 
the dilferent pachas of European Turkey, to colleft all the forces which 
they had at their difpofal, in order to go and figlit him, force him in his 
laft entrenchments, feizc on his perfon, cut off his head, and fend it to 
Constantinople. It at the fame time ordered Allo, pacha or beyler-bey of 
CuTAYED, a diftinguifiied warrior, to come and give battle to Paswan with 
all the forces of his province. The frontier fortreffes of Geraiany were 
provifioned, and intrufted to pachas or governors on whofe fidelity and 
bravery the government thought that a reliance might be placed. 

Thefe different corps of troops, to the number of forty or fifty thoufand men, 
approached the provinces occupied by the generals of Paswan : they at firll 
obtained fome advantages, among others that of furrounding the divilion 
commanded by SiREKCHOL Ocjlou, of obliging him to enter Varna, of 
cutting him in pieces, and of fending to the Porte the heads of the general 
and of his principal officers. 

This fuccefs, of little importance, was immediately repaired by that which 
the other generals obtained, on all Tides, over the united pachas. Belgrade, 
that bulwark of the empire, was threatened ; Orsova, Silistria, Kersova, 
almoft all the towns iituated on the Danube, were foon in the power of Pas- 
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■WAN, who, from the heart of Widin, whence he never iflued, directed the 
march of his warriors, and almoft always fixed viftory under his colours. 

What, 410 doubt, is very deferving of remark, is that Paswan’s army was 
not weakened by the diiferent battles which it fought : the number of his fol- 
diers increafed according to his wants, while that of the pachas was ftill more 
weakened by defertion than by the fword of the enemy. The janizary, as I 
had before mentioned, regarded Paswan’s caufc as his own, and the army 
of the latter, in whofe favour viftory declared, better fed and more regultftly 
paid, every day attraded to it a great number of malcontents. 

The prince of Wai.lachia, compelled to pay a heavy contribution in mo« 
ney, and to furnifh provifions and warlike ftores to Paswan, incurred the 
difgrace of Selim. He ‘was depofed, recalled to Constantinople, and re- 
placed by KriANGERLi, drogueman to the captain-pacha, an able, intriguing 
man, devoured by ambition, ftrongly fufpefted of favouring in fecret the pro- 
jeflb of the natural enemies of the Ottoman Empire, and of holding out his hand 
to their corrupting gold. 

I'he Porte, undoubtedly, did not expeft that Paswan, abandoned to his 
own ftrength, was in a condition to oppofe an army capable of refilling that 
of the pachas united. It did not imagine above all that he had at his dif- 
polal the gold that w-as necelTary for him to maintain it. It was fenfibly 
alarmed at his fuccefles, and very uneafy refpeding the fate of Belgrade, 
of which the rebel feenied to wilh to make himfelf mailer. It likewife was afraid 
that he would crofs Mount HjEMUS, and come to ellablilh himfelf at Adria- 
noele, whence he might have molefled the capital. It took the refolution of 
difplaying againft him very confiderable forces, in order to finilh quickly an 
unfortunate war which was threatening the empire with a general overthrow, 
and exhaufting unfeafonably the finances of the State. In Nivofe, year VI. 
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(i^gS), it convoked the principal officers belonging to the jamzaifles of Cok- 
STAKTJNOPLE, in tprder to found them reipe&ing the intention which it had 
to march their corps * againd Paswan. The latter appeared not difpofed to 
fecond the views of the fultan ; they reprefented that the foldiers feid loudly 
that they would never make war againd a Muflulman, who had, according, 
to them, committed no other fault than that of widiing to prevent an attack- 
irom being made on their rights, and from there being introduced into the 
empire of the true believers, the cudoms of the infidels, enemies of their god 
and of their prophet. 

At one moment it was thought that the janlzary-aga would pay with his head 
the ill'WiU of the foldiers ; but Selim contented himfelf with removing him 
from the capital for a few days, and fending him to Gallipoli. He came 
and refumed his funfUons, when the government 'were adured that his re- 
moval could not, in any way, change the peaceable dlfpodtions of the jani- 
sariesand of their officers. 

At the fame time an order was difpatched to the pachas' and governors oi 
the provinces of the empire, for them to fumifli different corps of troops, 
and caufe them to march on the fird notice that they Ihould receive. The grand 
▼ilir, on whom the command of the army had devolved, being old and in- 
firm, Selim appointed in his place the captain-pacha, as if the zeal and good- 
will of his High Admiral could, in this cafe, make amends for the knowledge 
and experience which he wanted. Hussein had never been engaged in war, 
either by fea or by land; how then could he contend, with advantage, 
againd a man who had fet at nought the bravery and military talents of the 
old generals that he, had had to combat. 


^ “The number of janizaries in CoHSTABTmopi.E is reckoned to be upwards of fifty thou- 
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It is faid that it was the very enemies of the captain-pacha who caufed him 
to be appointed ferafkier of the army, as well to remove him from the capital, 
as to plan for him an affair of the higheil importance, in which they hoped that he 
would mifcarry. 

Hussein could not refufe the command of the army without dlfpleafing 
the fultan, without being taxed with cowardice, without giving a hold to the 
malignity of the public. He hoped befides, if he obtained impofing forces, 
to deftroy eafily a rebel againll whom none but half-meafures had hitherto been 
taken, againll whom none but inconfiderable forces had been employed. As 
artful as his enemies were perfidious, he prefented himfelf to Selim, prof- 
trated himfelf at his feet, and faid to him : ** Lord, my life is yours ; if 
“ you think me capable ol leading your land-forces as I have hitherto led thofc 
of the fea, command : I am ready to obey you ; 1 will march againll the 
“ rebel; I will bring you his head, or I will lofe my own; but Paswan’s party 
“ is numerous and powerful j his creatures, his friends are fpread every 
“ where ; they will fetter my operations if I am not invelled with great autho« 
rity; they will make my enterprifes mifcarry, if I have not confiderable 
“ forces and all the money ncctflary for infuring the fubfillence of the army, 
and for detaching, if it be needful, from the rebel party the generals, to 
“ whofe talents and courage Paswan owes the fuccefles which he has obtained 
“ againll your arms.” 

Selim granted all the demands of the pacha, and invelled him with great 
power ; he gave orders that all the corps of troops, as well of Europe as of 
Asia, which could be railed, Ihould join their colours in the early part of the 
fpring ; and nothing was fpared for thefuccefs of this enterprize. 

From that time, the greateft adlivity was exerted, in the condrudion and 
equipment of hfteen gun-boats, carrying a 24 or an 18 pounder in the bow, 
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and one or two fmall cannons on each fide ; they were Intended for afcending 
the Danube in order to fecond by water the attack which was meditated by 
land againlt Widin. Different craft were equipped for the conveyance of 
the artillery and ftorcs neceffary for the liege, as well as for the provifions 
for the troops. 

Adrianopi.e was the general rendezvous of tlie troops of the fouihern part 
of Turkey in Europe and of thofe in Asia. A part of the foiiner filed 
off through C0NSTANTINOP1.E } a part paffed through Gallipoli. The 
whole army collefted was ellimated at one hundred ihoufand combatants. 

Hussein, general in chief, had a corps of from twelve to fifteen thou- 
fand Afiatics, and another compofed of feven or eight thoufand men, top- 
chis, galiondgis, and volunteers, raifed in Constantinople and in the en- 
virons. 

Allo, pacha of Cutayed, was at the head of thirty thoufand Afiatics, delis, 
fpahis, janizaries, and volunteers. 

Ali, pacha of Yanina in Albania, commanded ten or twelve thoufand 
Albanians and five or fix thoufand janizaries. 

Mustapha, pacha of Bosnia, had a corps of five or fix thoufand men, 
as well infantry as cavalry. - 

Ismael, bey of Seres in Uppes Macedonia, brought five or fix thoufand 
fpahis. 

Orders were alfo given for tl ^ marching of detachments taken from Sa- 
LONiCA, Philopopolis, SoPHiA, and fome other towns of European 
Turkey. 

It 
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It was thefe forces, capable of fubduing an empire, that Hussein marched 
to deflroy a rebel, and lay fiege to a revolted town. 

The Turkifh government nuift naturally have expcfled that Paswan, on 
his fide, would negleft nothing for reinforcing his army, and putting it on a 
rcf}u;dablc footing. They prerumed that he would come and wait for the 
captain-pacha at the defiles of Mount H.iTiMus, in order to difpute with him 
thofe difficult jiafl'es, and attempt to deflroy an army which the firfl obflacles 
iniglit difeourage and put to the rout. They were very mucfi furprifed to 
fee him, on the contrary, difband a great part of his troops, abandon the 
towns of which he had made himftlf mafler, and fliut himfclf in WitMN with 
twelve ihoufand choi'-^n men, on wliofe fidelity and bravery he could rely, 
lie had had lime to eolletl provifions and warlike ftores in a quantity fuffi- 
cientiy great to luflaiu a^fiege for upwards of two fucceffive years, without 
putting the inha'jitanis to too great fttaits. He had, befides, a flotilla which 
rendeicd him mafler of thecourfe of the Danube, and which, in cafe of need, 
was to facillt..re the re-vidualling of the place. This artillery was under the 
diiei tioii of fume. Pohfh engineers, who alfo drew his plans of defence. 

The Imperial army repaired without obftacle to the vicinity of Widin ; 
all the c('rj).'^ of troops were afleniblcd there before the end of Prairial : the 
flotilla and the gun-boats arrived at the fame time ; the provifions and mi- 
litary ftores were in great abundance ; the captain-pacha w'as in want of no- 
thing but men capable of aiiccling a ficge, and foldiers better difpufed for 
fupporiing the eaulc for which they were going to fight. 

After having reconnoitred the environs of the town, after having a/figned to 
the different chiefs the polls which they were to occupy, or having made all 
the difpofitions which he judged neceffary for the fiege, Husstm fummoneef 
Pas w' AN to lay down his arms, promifing him his life, liberty, and a dif- 

tinguiflied. 
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tinguiflicd rank, if he would fpare MulTuItnan blood. In vain wilt thou 
** oppofe to me,” faid he to him, ** a momentary refiftance j I have a hundred 
** thoufand men with me j a hundred thoufand others would come to their 
“ adlftance, were it neceflary ; acknowledge thy errors ; proftrate thyfelf 
“ before the majefty of the imperial throne, and deliver up to me thy town 
“ and thy army.” Paswan received the envoy of the pacha on the moft 
lofty terrace of his palace, whence he was obferving with a glafs the move- 
ments of the enemy ; and with that difdain which the idea of the fuperiority 
of one’s ftrength and talents naturally produces : “ Go and tell thy mailer,” 
replied he, “ that it depended on me to have a hundred thoufand men to op- 
“ pofe to him } I preferred conquering him with tea.” 

IIussEiN having no hope of being able to bring backPASWAN to his duties, 
refolved to pulh the fiege with the greateft vigour : prefently he thought 
himfelf in a condition to make a general attack on the town, and, by this 
means, to make himfelf mailer of an illand lituated on the Danube, facing 
WiDiN ; but he- was every where repulfed with conliderable lofs : the 
town was very well defended ; and the illand, on which it was of importance 
to ellablilh himfelf, had been fo fortified that all the efforts of the pacha could 
make no imprelfion on it ; his flotilla was beat ofr by that of Paswan, by the 
fire of the place, and by the batteries of the illand. His gun-boats having 
too imprudently expofed themfelves, fuffered confiderably ; fome of them funk 
and the others were no longer in a fituation to fecond in the fequel the different 
attacks which took place. 

The town, almoll entirely furrounded by marlhes, was difficult of ap- 
proach ; the works neceffary for the fuccefs of the fiege were ill executed, and 
worfe conceived; forties, made opportunely, deftroyed them, or retarded 
their progrefs. Already had two general attacks been very unfortunate ; a great 
loft of men had been fullained in the fruitlefs attempt of the capture of the 

01 illand; 
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ifland ; the fiege was drawing on to a great length ; the feafon was ad- 
vancing ; the army was diinini/hing confiderably by flcknefs, by defertion, 
and by the fire of the befiegcd. All thefe confiderations induced the eap- 
tain-pacha to make a final effort, and employ at once every means that he had 
. remaining. 

The army was divided into three corps : Ai,lo took the command of the firft ; 
Alt, that of the fecond ; Hussein referved to himfelf the third : he ordered 
the firfl two to proceed during the night by diflFerent roads, to the place aflign- 
ed for the attack ; but through a miftake, very culpable no doubt, one of the 
divifions, at the break of day, fired on the other, taking it for an enemy's 
corps which had fallied from the place ' the miflake had been perceived while 
the battle was ftill going on, becaufe the general who had flood feveral dif- 
charges, was fo incenfcd with anger, that he ordered the other corps to be 
fired on, as if it had been one belonging to the enemy. The foldicr partook of 
the indignation of the general, and the battle did not end till the third dt- 
vifion had advanced, fallen fword in hand on the combatants, and feparated 
them in fpite of themfelves. Difeontent became fo great, mifunderflanding 
was fo general, and defertion fo confiderable, that the captain-pacha thought 
proper to’Yaile the fiege, retit e, and wait from time and circumllances for 
that which his arms had not been able to obtain. 

As foon as Hussein had retired, Paswan recalled the foldiers that he had 
difbanded ; he a fecond time made himfelf mafler of the places which he had 
evacuated, and again threatened the north of the empire. After various de- 
liberations of the council, the PoiRTe determined to offer the rebel whom 
tt could not deflroy, his pardon, the government of WioiN, and the dignity 
of pacha with three tails \ and as, in thefe circumllances, defpotifm required 
a vi£lim, the prince of Waei.achia was facrificedto the lefentment of Hus- 
sein, and his bead brought to Constantin opee in Ventdfe, year VII. (1799.) 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Pqfttion and temperature of Conftantinople. — Conjlrtiflion of the houJcs.—Vfc 
of the tandour and of pcUffcs. — Fires. — Dogs and vultures. 

If CoNSTANTiKOPLE leaves fcarcely any thing to be vviflied for as to the na- 
tural beauty of its fituation and that of its environs, the fertility and the va- 
riety of its territory, the extent, the commodioufnefs, and the fafety of its 
harbour, and the facility with which it is fupplied with provifions, it has alfo 
the advantage of enjoying a very mild temperature, a beautiful Iky, and a very 
healthful climate. Situated in the latitude of 41 degrees i minute north, the 
heats offummer are there tempered by a north north-eaft wind which blows 
regularly from the Black Sea during the day ; and the cold, in winter, is 
never exceflive, becaufe this fame wind, the moft cold and moft frequent of 
all, lofes much of its fharpnefs in paffir.g over almoft the whole length of that 
fea. 

The winds are variable in winter, and blow from all points; but it fcldom 
happens that the eafterly wind does not foon veer to the north-eaft, and the 
wefterly wind come round to the fouth-weft or fouth. Rains are frequent, 
and the Iky is almoft always cloudy in that feafon, from the winds which 
blow from the Black Ofcv, while it is generally ferene from thofe which 
come from the. Propontis and the Archipelago. I have, neverthelefs, 
feen it rain indifferently with northerly and foutherly winds ; but, in the 
latter cafe, the clouds are detained and condenfed by a north wind which 
reigns over the Black Sea. It is not uncommon, in winter, to have, for 
fifteen or twenty days fucceflively, with a light foutherly wind, a very beauti- 
ful fky and a very mild temperature. 
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The north-wefl: wind blows, in general, only after a heavy rain. The flcy 
IS clear during its continuance, and the cold is moderate; but it does not 
hold long in that quarter : it is fometimes the precurfor of the foutherly 
wind, and not unfrequently it fliifts to the north and north-eaft. 

It feldom freezes in open day, and the thermometer fcarcely ever falls, 
during the night, more than two or three degrees below the freezing 
point. There are years when fnow' is frequent ; but generally it melts in fall- 
ing, and feldom remains feveral days together, in the environs of the city, 
without melting and difappearing entirely. It is related, however, that the 
cold has been fufficiently lharp to freeze the water at the head of the harbour, 
that the fnow has been feen to fall to a foot in depth, and remain unthawed 
feveral days ; and what is more extraordinary, under Constaktine Copso- 
NYMUS, the Bosphorus froze to fuch a degree that it was crofied on foot: 
under Arcadius, the Black Sea temained frozen for twenty days* when 
the ice broke up, pieces of a confiderable fize were feen floating before Con- 
stantinople. 

In the fpring, the winds are likewife variable and the cold very moderate ; 
the rains are commonly abundant in Germinal and even in Floreal, and the 
heats are not felt till Meflidor. At the end of Pluviofe, year VI. (1798), 
the buds of the trees expanded rather quickly ; peach and apricot trees 
had been in flower for fome days, and almond-trees already fliewed their 
fruits. 

In Meflidor, the wind fixes at north, and it feldom happens that, during 
the three fummer months, it blows from the fouth quarter. The Iky is al- 
ways clear in this feafon, and rains are extremely uncommon. Vegetation is 
kept up by the dews, tolerably copious in fummer, on account of the vicinity 
of the two feas, and becaufe the foil, though uncultivated in feveral places, 
VOL. I. u is. 
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is, neverthelefs, covered with trees, ihrubs, and plants which contribute to 
the coolnefs and humidity of the nights. At the end of Fru&idor, the 
winds never fail to become again variable, and then it is that the vcflels 
riding in the Hellespont prepare to afcend the channel, and to take advan^ 
tage of the firft foutherly wind. 

It fomctimcs happens in Meflidor, and more commonly at the beginning; 
and in the middle of Fruftidor, that the Vind blows for two or three days ■ 
from the fouth quarter, and that the heat is fenfibly felt. On the 7th, 8tb, 
and 9th of Frudidor, (a4th, 25th, and 26th of Auguft,) I faw Reaumur’s 
thenno.meter rife to 27 degrees, while it is generally, during the ftrongefl: 
heat of the day,^nly at 23 and *4. 


The autumn is generally very fine : it rains for a ‘few days and repeatedly, 
before and after the equinox, after which the weather is fine, the Iky is clear 
and ferene for a fortnight, a month, and*evcn more, and the colds do not 
begin to be felt till Nivofe. Tott has obferved that the foutherly wind, at 
the beginning of the autumn, w'as fomewhat cold, becaufc it paffed over the 
fnow of Mount Olympus. We made the fame remark, and we faw that, 
even in winter, this wind was conftantly colder the firft day that it blew, 
than the fecond and third ; but, in general, this wind Ihifts to the fouth 
fouth-weft, and follows the dire« 5 tion of the Gulf of Sards, and of the Hel-- 
LESPONT, It is known by the modern Greeks under the name of Loms 
it is always more mild in winter than the foutherly wind, and the Iky is al- 
ways naore. ferene and more clear. 

It is not uncommon for the wind to blow from the northern quarter^ 
over the Bosphorus and the Propontis, while it blows from the fouth 
quarter over the Archipelago and the Hellespont. We have frequently 
been witneffes of it during the ftay which we made in the Dardanelles; 

*5 ' and 
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and when we returned from Egypt in Meflidor year III. (1795) the 
foutb- weft wind carried us thrice beyond the point of Nag. a ra, and thrice 
we found beyond it the north wind which prevented us from advancing, and 
obliged us to return to our anchorage. The third time we had a great deal 
of difficulty to reach a cove, half a league from a village called Galata^ 
where we remained for three days. 

It is in this part of the Hellespont comprifed between the point of Na- 
CARA and Gallipoli, that the fouth wind, on the one fide, and the north 
wind, on the other, fometimes meet and ceafe to blow: there is not a lea« 
man who muft not have made this remark, and have feen feveral times, in 
winter, the Iky foggy or ftormy towards the Black Sea, while it was 
fcrcnc towards the Archipelago. 

At the end of Nivofe and in Pluvlofe, the north wind is fometimes felt 
in the Propontis, and on the Archipelago, with fuch violence, that 
veflcls which are at fea, run the greateft danger if they do not hear up im- 
mediately and gain a harbour. We were informed that feveral European 
fliips which had failed with fine weather from Constantinople in Nivofe, 
the year before our arrival in the Levant, had been loft in the Sea of 
Marmora, and at the entrance of the chaimel of the Dardanelles, in 
foggy weather, and with a hidden and violent north wind accompanied by 
fnow and rain. During the three winter months and in the vernal equi- 
nox, prudent and timid navigators do not fct fail if the weather be not fettled, 
and they generally pafs the night at an anchorage, on the fmalleft equivocal 
fign that they perceive. The Turkilh and Greek mariners fcarcely ever fail, 
during the fix moft dangerous mouths of the year, to run every night into 
a harbour, and to anchor whenever the wind is too ftrong, when it is con- 
trary, or when the fky threatens a ftorm. 
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The Black SsAf by the account of the manners who frequent it, is flil} 
more ftormy, daring the winter, than the Propontis and the Archips^ 
LAOO ; the Iky then is frequently foggy or covered with clouds, and the har- 
bours there are far from numerous; which is the reafon that the Ori- 
entals, who almolt all navigate without a compafs, dare not expofe them- 
felves there during three or four months of the year, and that the boldeit 
and leaft ignorant among them perilh there fometimes, becaufe, accullomed 
not to lofe fight of the land, the north, north-eafl: or north-weft winds, 
which blow generally with the greateft ftrength, dafli their veffels * to pieces 
on the rocks which fkirt the fouth coaft. During the fumraer, this fea is as 
free from ftonns as the Mediterranean, and the weather there is coramonlf 
very fine. 

Notwithftanding the facility which there would be at Constantinople 
to procure ftones, bricks, lime, and every thing that is neceflary for building 
in folid and durable manner, the houfes of the rich, like thofe of the 
poor, are conftru£led with wood. The frame, almoft always of oak, refts 
on a foundation in mafonry of no great depth : the intcrftices left by the 
wood, are filled up by means of earth kneaded with ftraw or chopped hemp^; 
the wall is covered with painted planks, rather ill joined ; all the floors are of 
wood, and the roofs are made with hollow tiles, difpofed as they are feen in 
the South of France. The public edifices alone, fuch as the baths, the ca- 
ravanfaries, and the befefteins are built in mafonry in a very folid manner.. 

As for the mofques, couftrufted on the model of the ancient Greek churches, 
the greater part are of a tolerably handfome form. The pillars of marble, 
alabafter, granite, and porphyry are placed with much more tafte thaa is ge- 
nerally difplayed by the Turks. The minarets by which they are fur- 

•Thefe veflcla, called iaiques, are conllru£ted in fuch a manner aa not to be able to keep the 
fea when the wind is too ftrong. They arc obliged to prefent their ftem to the wind, and gain 
a harbour. 

mounted. 
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moanted, to the number of one, two, four or lix, have an effect very pic- 
turefqueand very agreeable to the eye» 

In a great part of the empire, efpecially in the countries where the rains 
are uncommon and the heat cxceiilvc, all the houfes have, in lieu of a ridged 
roof, terraces or flat roofs on which the inhabitants fleep in fummer : but 
this cuftom is not introduced at CoNSTANTiNorLE, where the heats are 
temperate, and the nights cool and damp» 

If we except the palaces of the ambafladors and a few merchants’ houfes, 
the inhabitants of Const antinopjle have no chimnies in the apartments 
Vhich they occupy ; they warm themfelves by means of a- brafier in copper * 
or baked earth, called f?iattga/, which they place within reach of their fofas: 
but in tlte houfes of feme Muflulmans, and in almoft allthofeof the Greeks 
and Armenians, this brafier is placed under a round or fquare table, 
covered with feveral carpets, one of which, wadded and quilted, in printed 
calico, hangs down to the floor in every direftion, and retains the heat 
under the table : in this cafe a little charcoal is put into the brafier, and it 
is covered with afhes, in order to temper the heat. A fluffed bench, placed 
all round, allows feveral perfons to fit down, to ftretch out their legs towards 
the mangal, and to receive the heat up to their middle. This table, called 
iandour, appears to have a Greek origin, if we confidcr that its ufe is mose 
common among the Greeks than among the Turks, and that it is no longer 
to be found in the interior of Asia Minor, where the colds are more fharp 
and more piercing than at Constantinople, 

Whenever it is a little coldi the women feldom quit their tandour, there 
it is that they pafs their day, that they work, that they receive their female 
friends, that they caufe their meab to be ferved up. In the evening, it is 

on 
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on the tandoiir that they play at cards *, at chefs, or at draughts. It h 
round the tandour that they aiTenible to carry on converlation, commuiaicate 
the news to each other, Jiilen to fume tragical ftory, fome tale of a ghoft, 
or the prowefs of fome pacha in rebellion againfl the Porte. 

The Europeans willingly habituate ihenifelves to this cuflom, bccaufe it 
brings the tv'o fexes together, and becaufe the ftrift eye of a mother, or the 
jealous looks of a hufliand, cannot remark the figns of intelligence nor pre- 
vent the expreflive touches which the tandour favours. If ever the ufe of 
chimnies could be introduced at Constantinople, we are perfuaded that 
the Greek women would oppofe it with all their might ; and certainly they 
would find in their perfuafive eloquence, good reafons in favour of the gentle, 
moderate, and more economical lieat of the tapdour. 

In a city where the houfes are of wood and ill built, where the windows 
are numerous and badly Ihut, where the wind and exterior air come into 
every room, not only through the doors and windows, but through the walls 
and partitions, neither the mangal nor the tandour could fufliciently fecure 
the inhabitants from the cold: they require to be warmly clothed : Russia 
and Poland afforded them the warmeft clothing that man can wear, and the 
cullom of furs was adopted by the inhabitants of the capital, whence it fpread 
in a moment over the moll dillant provinces. The pelifle is become every 
where the aliment of luxury, the Indication of opulence, the reward of fervices, 
a preOing want to all. In countries where the cold is never felt, as in Egypt 
and Arabia, as well as in the mofl northern cities of Turkey, fuch as 
Constantinople, Adrianople, and Belgrade, this cuftom is general, 
not only among rich perfons and ihofe who enjoy a moderate fortune, but 
jikewife among the indigent. 

* Cards are known only to the Greeks and Armenians who frequent the Europeans. 


The 
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The rich man wears at the fame time two or three furs during the winter; 
he changes them in all feafons, and, during thefummer, he is flill fcen dreded 
in the ferge of Angora, lined with pclit grisy or gray fquirrel-lkin. If the inha- 
bitant of the country-places cannot procure a line and foreign Ikin, he at leafl: 

■ ufes thofe which fall in his way : the hare, the jackal, the lamb, the Ihecp, 
all are acceptable to him ; he fecures himfelf from the cold, and he imi- 
tates the inhabitants of the cities. - 

The women have likewife furs of all fcafons : the black fox, the fable for 
winter, the gray fquirrel for autumn and fpring, the ermine for fummer : the 
greater part have in their clofets ten or twelve furred gowns, the dcarell 
of which fometimes exceeds fifteen or twenty ihoufand livres. 

It is not furprifing that fires fliould be frequent in Constantinople, 
when there is continually fire, during the winter, on wood-floors, within reach 
of fofas, mats, and carpets. The fmallefl; negligence, children playing, or 
a few fparks to which no attention has been paid, frequently fet on fire thofe 
combuflible fubftanccs ; and fliould a perfon then happen to be afleep or ab- 
fent from his houfe, the fire communicates by degrees from the furniture to 
the floor ; if it be long before it Is perceived, it foon breaks out with vio- 
lence, fpreads with rapidity, gains the neighbouring houfes, and fometimes 
even confumes a confiderable portion of the city. From the palace of the 
ambaflador and from the elevated places of Pera, we were, more than once, 
witnefles of the violence of fire, of the quicknefs with which it Ipread, and ■ 
of the terrible effect which it produced. 

This fight, beautiful and awful as it is, flrikes with horror the man of 
feeling whowilhes to contemplate it, bccaufe it prefents the image of unfortu- 
nate brings who, it; thofe frightful moments, are ftruggling with death ; • 
of thofe ivho, fcizcd with terror, are endeavouring to efcape with their 
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valuable effccls ; of thofe, in fhort, who are ftriving, in the midft oF the 
flames, to carry ofi' children or old men that arc dear to them. 

When a fire breaks out, whether by day, or by night, all the inhabitants of 
the city are foon warned to have an eye to their own fafety, or to give affift- 
ance to the unfortunate perfons concerning whom they take an interell. 
The guard of every quarter parades the ftreets, trailing on the pavement 
flicks fhod with iron, and crying from time to time in a melancholy and 
mournful voice : There's afire!" Two enormous drums, placed the one 

on a loft^ tower about the middle of Constantinople, and i.\e other on 
that of Galata, likewife apprize the inhabitants of a fire having broken 
out. In thefe circumflances, it is the duty of the commander of the janizaries 
to run immediately with a numerous guard to the place where the fire has been 
difeovered : the grand vifir mud; alfo repair thither in perfon, and if the fire be 
not extinguiflied immediately, the fultan never fails to come, and to caufe 
money to be diftributed in order to excite the pumpers, the porters, the guard, 
and the paflengers, to work with ardour. But when tlie fire has made fome 
progrefs, and efpccially when it is rendered more aftive by the v ind, no hope 
can be entertained of extinguifliing it but by endeavouring to circumferibe it : 
in order to efleft this, the neared houfes which are dill untouched are de- 
moliflied as quickly as poflible : the materials are removed before the fire has 
reached them, and thofe which cannot be taken away are laid under 
water. 

The damages occafioned by fire are foon repaired ; a few days after the 
conflagratioil, are feen on all fides houfes rifing fimilar to thofe which the 
fire has confirmed : the imperfcAions prefented by narrow flreets, ill laid 
out, are exaflly preferved ; nor is any change made in the order and didribution 
of the apartments. The Muflfulman comes thither to refiime, if he can, his 
former occupations, and live there, as before, without regret and without 
forefight. 

Among 
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Among this ignorant and ferocious people, fire is not unfrequently a 
mode of expreffing their difcontent at the dearnefs of provifions, at the abufe 
of authority, at a denial of jufttce, or at the innovations which the go- 
vernment wiOics to introduce : of this, hiftory affords us fcveral indances. 
•Wefhall alfo relate in another place w'ith fome degree of minutenefs how the 
Turks, at Smyrna, revenged thetnfelves for the affaflination of a janizary, 
by carrying fire and fword into the quarter of the Europeans, and mur- 
dering indifcriminately the Greeks, Armenians, and Jews that they met 
in the ftreefs. The fire at Pcra, which took place in the year VII. (1799) 
is attributed by thofe who w'ere witnefles of it, to the expedition of the 
French into Egypt, and dill more to the mondrous alliance of the Portb 
with Russia. 

From the afpeft of that multitude of dogs which are met with in the dreets 
of the capital, from their cxcedive Icannefs, and from the hunger which tor- 
ments them, one would be inclined to imagine that, independently of the 
plague, of fires, and of the foldiery that defolate this city, madnefs mud be 
blended to thofe fcourges and caufe, in its turn, many ravages among an im- 
provident people : one would be midaken, for if travellers may be credited, 
the tedimony of the inhabitants, and the opinion of a great number of phy/i- 
cians whom I confulted on this fubje^I, canine madnefs is totally unknown 
in the East. It .ippears that this difbrder is as foreign to thefe countries, 
as the plague is to the part of Europp. which we inhabit ; and I do not imagine 
that, in any circumdanccs, either the one or the other can make its appeafance 
fpontaneoufly, whatever may be the date of the atmofphere, the quality and 
the quantity of the aliments, and the vicinity of infefled places : a dog mud ne- 
ceflarily be bitten by another dog or by fome other animal adlicled by that 
diforder. for madnefs to break out in him, as a man mud have a communica- 
tion with pediferous perfons or touch the objefis to which they have tranfmitted 
their taint, for him to be attacked by the plague. The f)'phili8 offers us an 
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example more Ariking of the difeafes which cannot be attributed to other caufes 
than to a contafk with perfons infefted. But this is not the place to treat 
of canine niadnefs : it is fufGcient for os to remark that it is unknown in the 
Ottoman Empire, although the various caufes to which phyficians attri- 
bute it, exiA in Turkey almoA all in a degree more eminent than in' 
Europe. 

In faft, dogs are there more numerous ; and as they belong to no one, they 
there fuffer more than in our countries, from^ hunger and thirA : the clima?e 
is much hotter than ours, and the cold is fufliciently fliarp at Constanti- 
nople, and Adrianople, for thofe animals, to whom the entrance of the 
houfes is prohibited, to feel it more, during the night, than thofe of the 
northern countries of Europe. The former, as js well known, can fecure 
themfelves to a certain degree from the inclemency o£ the foafons, to which 
the dogs of Turkey are inceA'antly expofed'. 

Although the MulTulmans confider dogs as unclean animals, fo much fo 
that they avoid touching them, and prevent th^m from entering into their 
houfes, yet they fuffer theni to breed conAderably in moA towns, becaufe 
they think that their dung is very fit for the drefling and the dyeing of Mo- 
rocco leather : one could not even, if we may believe them, fupply the place of 
this fubAance by another. The advantage which they alfo derive from thole 
animals, is that they clear the Areets of>tbe carrion and other filth which the 
inhabitants are inceffantly throwing there. 

The charity of the Turks in regard to them confiAs in giving them fome» 
times bread and what they cannot confume, in diAributing to them daily 
the liver, lights, entrails, and head of the Iheep which are killed in the 
flaughter-houfes, becaufe they never make ufe of thofe aliments proferibed 
by their religion, and becaufe the chriAians, following their example, dare 
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not eat them. Every day are feen in the ftrcets men carrying on a long 
pole a great number of thefe livers and lights, in order to fell them at one 
or two fous to the devout and the rich who may be dcfirous of regaling with 
them the dogs of their neighbourhood. 

There are perfons who caufe to be built, near the door of their houfes', 
huts for the purpofe of lodging bitches and their young ; they carry thither 
ftraw, and give them every day bread or meat. It is even faid that fomc 
have, on their death-bed, left legacies for the fupport of a certain number 
of thefe animals. 

The police which the dogs exercife among (hemfclves is very drift ; di- 
vided into packs more or lefs numerous, according to the quantity of fulle- 
nance which a particular part of the town affords, they always frequent the 
fame ftrcets, aftemble round the flaughter-houfes and places where they find 
food, and if they perceive a dog belonging to anotlier quarter, they fall on 
him, and drive him away, biting him as hard as they can. Ill fed as they 
are, they, undoubtedly, are afraid to fliare a fcanty meal with a new comer. If 
it happen that one of them be driven from his pack, he is generally obliged 
to leave the town and wander about the fields unlefs he be ftrong enough to 
difpute with perfeverance a place of refufe, or patient enough to endure for 
a long time the bites and the crofthefs of thofe with which he wifhes to 
aftbeiate. 

Vultures, kites, and moft of the birds of night combine with the dogs to 
clear the city of its filth : the firft mentioned * arrive in the fpring, pafs 
Ihe fummer on the minarets, the mofques, and other elevated places, there 
lay their eggs, and return before the winter into the more fouthern coun- 
tries, fuch as Egypt, Arabia, and the interior of Africa, During the heat 
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of the day, they foar to a conAderable height, hover for feveral hours to« 
gether over the town, and at night come to take their {hare of the carrion 
which they have perceived. * 

The kite, the great-eared owl, the long-eared owl, the fcops owl, the 
common owl, the fcreech owl, and the reddilh owl make war on the rats 
and mice, which are extremely numerous in a city built of wood, where the 
inhabitants are very negleflful, and where cats are fcarce and often dan- 
gerous, as they may tranfmit the plague from one houfe to another, in the 
feafon of their loves. 

As for the ordure, the inhabitants of Constantinople do not commonly 
give themfelves the trouble to have it removed, becaufe they depend in this re- 
fpe£t on the rain. This refource is almolt always fufficient in autumn, win- 
ter, and fpring, becaufe the city affords every where a declivity fufilcicntly great 
for the waters to wafli it away and carry it along with them j and when thefe 
means are not fufEcient, they throw it into the harbour j which forms, on 
feveral parts of the Ihore, confiderable riiings. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Of the plague. — Curative indications of this difeafe, 

HEN there neither cxifls, near a town, marflies nor other hotbeds of 
infeflion ; when the air is inceflkntly renewed with facility, and carries off the 
putrid miafinata refulting from a great population; when the waters are 
pure and the aliments of a good quality j when, in a word, the climate is tem- 
perate, the inhabitants enjoy, in general, good health, and are expofed only 
to the complaints common to human nature. All thefe advantages are united 
at CoNvSTANTiNOPi.E, toYuch 3 degree that we (hould not heiitate to fay that 
this city would be one of the moil healthful in the world, if a terrible ma- 
lady did not there make frequent ravages, and carry off from time to time a part 
of the inhabitants. In faft, if we except the plague, the caufe of which appears 
foreign to the climate, as we ihall prefcntly (hew, at Constantinople one 
is not expofed to local diforders, and llrangcrs who arrive in that city have 
not to dread the malignant influence of a dangerous and unwholcfomc climate. 
But the plague alone takes ofi* more inhabitants than all other diforders to- 
gether catlfe to perifli, more than war or navigation caufe to difappear ; and if 
this cby was not continually repairing, from all points of the empire, the loflcs 
which it fullains, it would Ihortly be no more than one vail foKtude. 

With their ideas of fatalifm, the Turks, perfuaded that man cannot change 
the immutable decrees of the Eternal, conlider not only as ufelefs, but even as 
criminal the precautions which the Europeans take againlt th.A dcftruflive 
fcourge, and when death is llriking them on all fldes, they difplay a great tran- 
quillity and an entire reflgnaiion. Not one of them appears to have any re- 
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pugtiance to attend the Hck who are dear to them ; neither could he make 
up liis mind to for lake them or give them up, as is done by Europeans in moft 
of the fea-ports of the Levant, to hirelings who are accufed of haftening too 
frequently the death of the patient, in order to enj^y fooner his fpoils. 

Under whatever form death prefent itfelf, the fage receives it with ferenity *. 
it is not even terrible to the generality of men, except when it is accompanied 
hy acute pains, and when every hope of recovery has fled ; but the courage 
of the moft ftuical pliilofopher would, perhaps, be ftaggered, if, ftruck by this 
cruel diforder, he were uitnefs of the fright which feixes on ail thofe who 
have had a communication with him } if he found hiinfelf fo. Taken, abandoned 
by his ncareft relatives, his beft friends ; if, in thofe moments of grief and 
agony, he could not fee and embrace a wife, a child, nor didate to them his 
laft will j if he faw himfelf defeending, as it were yet.Uving, into the grave. 

Afiedions the moft tender, the clofeft connexions, almoft always among Eu^ 
ropeans give way to the fright which this cruel diforder infpires : the wifli of our 
own prefervaiion breaks in a moment the ties of blood, and ftifles fcniiments the 
moft virtuous. On the firft fymptoms of a furious illnefs, the man fufpeded 
of having the plague is immediately fent to the ho/picct fituated at the extremity 
of the ftrect of Pera, folcly deftined for the treatment of that diforder : there 
a Maronite friar is charged to receive the patients that are fent, and to caufc 
to be adminiftered to them fuch aflTiftance as his zeal may fuggeft. 

Gratitude is, undoubtedly, due to the man who has devoted himfelf to the 
relief of the infeded, who has been able to make up his mind to reiide 
among them and pour into their heart the words of confolation ; but to Ins 
good intentions he ought to join the knowledge neceflary for the treatment 
of this diforder, and be able, without expofing himfelf too much, to afford 
every alfiftance which the patients claim, and which humanity requires. Un- 
it flartunately. 
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fortunately, the attentions of riiis friar are hitherto confined to caufing to be 
given from a diftance a few light aliments, a few infignifcant drinks, and tO' 
prefenting himfelf at the door of each patient in order to admintder to him the 
fpicitual fuccour preferibed by religion. 

It would, doubtlefs, be eafy by taking fiiitable precautions, to edablifti in this 
hofpice a curative treatment, which might be modified or changed till a fortu- 
nate rcfult had been attained. Wc doubt not that this diforder, however 
quick and terrible it may be, may fometimes yield to a treatment direfted 
f by an able and experienced hand, and that it may, perhaps, be eafy to pre- 
ferve one's felf from its contagious effedls by never touching the patient 
or his garments, without immediately dipping one's hands in water, vinegar, 
or any other liquid ; by fumigating his room from time to time, by making him 
even deep in the open ail when the feafon might permit, by taking, in fliort, the 
precaution of anointing with oil, butter, or greafe, one’s hands and the parts 
of one’s body the moft expofed to any contafi. 

When, one has- redded in the Levant and efpecially at Constantino- 
ple, one is convinced that, in ordinary times, this diforder is propagated 
but flowly ; few individuals are attacked by it at a time ; fome get the better 
of it,, and one mull have a more intimate communication, a more immediate 
contafl to be afflicted bydt, than when it Ihews itfelf under an epidemical afpeflv 
in this latter cafe, it fpreads with an aflonifiiing rapidity, is communicated with 
the greateft facility, and 'carries off almofl: all thofe who are flruck by it. The 
moft certain method of guarding againft it, is for a perfon to Ihut himfelf 
up in his'houfe and nolonger>hold communication with anyone ; for it appears 
.demonftrated<hat'the air does nottranfmit the plague; but that it is communt-- 
cated and propagated only by the contact of a fick perfon, or by objeds 
which he has recently touched ; and what mutl leave no doubt on this fubjefl, 
is that there is no inftaace of the moft deftru£Uve plague having introduced itfelf 
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among the Europeans, when they have infulated themfelves, and dipped in wa- 
ter, vinegar, or perfume, all the articles which they drew from without. 

Tilts obfervalion which is daily confirmed by experience, no longer permits 
us to look for the caufe of this difeafe in putrid, malignant, pefiilential 
miafmata emanated from fome infeflious places, fome ftagnant waters, &c. 
flill lefs in the periodical inundation of the Nile, as fome authors, on too 
flight grounds, have advanced. No city is more expofed to the plague than 
Constantinople ; and, neverthelefs, as we have before obferved, the air 
there is very wholefonie, and neither marflies nor infedious places are to be 
feen in the environs. In Egypt, the Nile begins to fwell towards the mid- 
dle of Mellidor, and has entirely overflowed its banks at the beginning of 
Frudidor. In Venddmiaire, the lands which the river has inundated are fown ; 
this would, undoubtedly, be the period of the fudden appearance of the plague 
if this diforder were occafioned by the putrid exhalations produced by the 
waters remaining on the lands, and yet it is obferved that this difeafe always 
ceafes in Egypt in the hotteft feafon of the year, and that it very feldom breaks 
out in autumn, but more frequently in winter and fpring, that is, when the 
waters fpread over the lands have entirely difappeared, and there can no 
longer be dangerous exhalations. What likewife proves that the periodical 
inundations of the Nile have no influence on the plague, is that Egypt is 
fometimes free from this diforder for feveral years together. 

For this difeafe to make its appearance in a town, the germ mufl be brought 
thither from without. Infeffious marflies, vegetable and animal fubftances in a 
flate of putrefadion, vitiated aliments, and mephitic exhalations will, no 
doubt, fometimes occafion very ferious diforders, and fevers as dangerous 
as the plague ; but thofe diforders will ceafe when the caufe which • has pro- 
duced them ihall difappear : they will not embrace a vaft extent of ground j 
they will be circumferibed to the places which gave them birth. 
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llie plague vifits the diftorent countries of the Ottoman Empire, as the fmall- 
pox vifits the different countries of Europe : like the latter, it neither owes its 
origin to putrid exhalations nor to caufes derived from the foil or the climate ; 
it exifts in the Levant, as it would foon exiff in Euroimc, if we took no method 
of fecuring ourfelvcs from it, and it might, undoubtedly, be made to ceafe in 
the Ottoman Empire, if the 'i’urks were capable of employing the means 
proper for that purpofe. 1 he plague vifits Turkey, and makes its appear- 
ance more or lefs often in a town, according as commerce and communi- 
cations are more or lefs frequent : thus it is almoff always at Constanti- 
NOPLic, bccaufc this is the city which communicates the mofl: with all the 
points of the empire. Tlie plague cannot break out in any town of the pro- 
vinces without its being foon ti anfmitted to the capital. Smyrna is the next 
city where this diforder moll frequently makes ravages, becaufe trade there is 
very brlfic, and becaufe .the intercourfc of that city with almofl: all thofe of 
Titrkey is rather frequent. Egypt carries on a fomewhat confiderable 
trade with CoNSTANTJNOPnr. ; and, indeed, it commonly happens that 
the Turkilh {hips or the caravels belonging to the Grand Signlor bring the 
jdague to Aja-.xanuria, whence it fpreads to RoscTta, Dam)j:tta, and 
Cairo, and thence into all the villages and even into the habitation of the cul- 
tivator. 

This cruel malady extends into Syria by means of the mcrchandife 
wliich Egypt furniflies to that country : it comes thither alf'o through 
Smyrna and Con's vantjnople : thence it fometimes readies Damascus, 
Ai.\ vvo^ and Meso:’o'i amia ; it is brou^qlit into the inurior of A.'-.ia I'.Iincr 
by the caravans from Constantinople and Smviw^a. I'uRKiv in Kuuoi’e 
In more expofed to the plague than the diftant provinces of Asia, on account 
of hs vicinity and the connexions \vhich it has with the capital. At Di- 
ARSEKiR and at Mosul, this difeafe is known but every fifteen, eighteen, 
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or twenty years } it is much more rare at Bagdat and Bassora, and the 
Perfians are fcarcely ever aiHidcd by it. 

This difference is owing, on the one hand, to thofe towns receiving fcarcely 
any indigenous merchandife from Smyrna and Constantinoplk, and to 
the peftilential infeftion having time to be diflipated in a very long pafhige 
acrofs Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, or the defertof Arabia. Bcfides, it ap- 
pears certain that a cold fomewhat feverc, fuch as is felt in Asia Minor, ora 
great heat like that of Egypt, of Syria or of the defert of Arabia, is fufficient 
for fmolhering entirely the germs of this fcourge j and this, no doubt, is tlie 
reafon that the plague does not make its appearance two years fuccellively in 
the countries either too cold or too hot, except on the coafls, where it may be 
incelfantly kept up by commercial communications. 

• 

Turkey not furnilbing any merchandife to Pi;rsia, this diforder can be 
tranfmitted thither only by travellers ; but as the germ of this difeafe is fooa 
developed in perfons who have received it, they would be attacked before 
they had travelled over a fpacc at all confiderable. Th’s is the cafe with 
Bagdat and Bassora; the interior of Turkey furnilhes very few articles 
of trade to thofe two cities : feme filk ftufis are biought thither from Damas- 
cus and Aleppo, together with feme European cloths, very little fugar, co* 
chineal, and indigo, but a great deal of old copper which paflfes into India, 
and metals, as is well known, are little fufceptible- of preferving and tranfmip- 
tang the germs of the plague. 

What fortunately contributes to retard the progrefs of this malady in the 
Levant, is that the Turks are in the h.abit of freighting from preference 
European veffels for the conveyance of their merchandife, and our feamen 
are too well acquainted with the dangers which they have to run not to 
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take every precaution that prudence requires. Befides, commercial fpecula- 
tions are ahnoft always fufpended or relaxed in a town violently alllicted by 
this fcourge. 

I'urs of which the Turks make a great ufe, contribute moll to the communica- 
tion of the plague, cither becaufe the fur in which a nun has died, ferves to 
clothe or to adorn his nearefl 1 elation, or becaufe it is immediately cxpofi d to 
falc, and purchafers flock from all quarters. It is, befides, proved that this 
nierchandife is the moll fufceptible of tranfniitting the plague, aiid it is com- 
monly from CoNSTANTiNoi'i.n that all the cherts of peltry are difpatched 
for the different fea-port towns of the Levant. The merchants of Alex- 
andria have remarked that it is through that channel and through the fick 
perfons that are fometimes on board the Turkifli fhips arriving frorrt Constan- 
tinople, that this diforder breaks out in their town. It feldom happens 
that it comes thither from Syria, becaufe the commodities which that country 
furnifhes to E(;ypt through the European vcflels, fuch as tobacco and filk, are 
by no means fufceptible of tranftnitting it. Smyrna generally receives it 
from Constantinople, and fometimes from Alexandria and Salo- 
NiCA, through the goods which are brought thither and through the fick 
who are there landed. The greater part of the iflands of the Archipelago 
fecure themfelves from it by not permitting accefs to veffels arriving from an 
inferted town. May their example one day enlighten the Turks and make 
them fenfible that man may, to a certain point, keep at a dirtance and retard 
the calamities which aflllft him, and that the plague makes ravages among 
them, only becaufe they neglcft to take againrt it the precautions that are 
taken in Eu^iope ! 

# 

Next to peltry, cotton and wool are reputed the articles the mort fufceptible 
of tranfmitting this diforder : paper is infinitely dreaded, and is not received' 
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without great circumfpeftlon. In general, rough bodies catch the taint mucb 
more eafily, and prefcrve it much longer than fmooth ones. On the fmalleft 
fufpicion of the plague, the merchants no longer admit the perfons with whom 
they carry on bufinefs, but in rooms from which every article of fluff furni* 
ture has been removed ; they entirely fliut their houfes if the difeafe make am 
alarming progrefs. In the chanceries of the legations, there is a partition 
eredlcd which flrangcrs cannot pafs, and no paper is received there that has 
not been fumigated, that is, paffed through the very warm vapour of an aro- 
matic fubflance. 

When the merchants are fliut up, a known purveyor brings daily to their 
houfes the aliments that are befpoke, and depofits them in a great tub full of 
water, placed at the entrance of the houfe. Bread alone is excepted : necef- 
iity, no doubt, has eflablifhed the opinion that it is liot fufceptible of tranfmit- 
ting the taint of the plague except when it is hot, and that there is nothing to 
be feared in receiving it cold. It is by means of thefe precautions, incomplete 
as they are, that the Europeans fecure themfelves always from this terrible 
diforder j but it is neceffary that they fhould exercife an a£live and flrift vi- 
gilance in regard to fervants, that tliey fhould prevent them from going out 
by Health or introducing any flrangerinto the houfe. 

1 obferved, during the flay that I made in the Levant, that if the progrefs 
nf this malady is fometimes extremely rapid, fo much fo that the fick perfm 
finks under it the fecoud or third day, it frequently happens, efpecially at 
Constantinople and at Smyrna, where the plague is, as it were, ende- 
mical, that it fhews itfelf under an afpcdl lei's frightful. On certain occa- 
fions, fome patients abandoned to themfelves recover their heftlth by mc.ans 
of one or two buboes which fuppurate abundantly. The progrefs of tlie 
diforder being then flow and uniform, and the fymptoms being well charac- 
terized. 
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tcrized, it would be eafy to aflin: eflicadoufly thofe infcflcJ perfons, to efla- 
blifli a methodical treatment, and employ for the pliyfici m and the afliftants 
prefervative means. 

The unftion of all the body of a fick perfon with oHvc-oil has lately been 
made known as a very linportant difeovery, and fiirc means of cure. Un- 
fortunately experience has demoiidrated the inutility of this remedy when 
the diforder has broken out : olivc-oil cannot prevent the virus introduced into 
the iiifideof the body from making there its uiual ravages ; but it may, as well 
as other oils, butter, and greafe, a6l as an excellent prefervative, if it be true, 
as every one aflTcrts, that the butter-mLn, whofe hands and garments are 
alinoft always impregnated with that fubflancc, are fcarcely ever attacked 
by the plague. 

It isHkewife remarked that the facas or water-carriers are much lefs expofed 
to this diforder than other labouring men, and that thofe who wafli the body 
of perfons dead of the plague are not attacked by the difeafe through this ope- 
ration ; whence it would follow that greafy bodies oppofe the introduftion 
of the peftilential venom, and that water carries It off with it. 


Many perfons arc in the habit of keeping open one or more iffucs in order 
to preferve them iclvcs from this difeafe, and, what has been attefted to me by 
a great number of phyficians, a perfon is not attacked by the plague during 
a venereal treatment, in whatever manner mercury be adminiftered. 

It would b^ very interefting to make, in this refpefl:, experiments which 
might leave no doubt, and which might tranquillize the perfons who fhould 
be willing to attend the fick ; for, till the prefent time, almofl all the Eu- 
ropean phyficians have conftantly refufed to give their attendance to fuch 
patients, notwithftanding the warmeft entreaties and the moft advantageous pro- 
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mifes; and he to whom the ardent defire of inflrufting himfelf or the fads- 
faftion of aflifting his fellow- creatures may have diflembled the dangers 
which refult from the treatment of this difordcr, has foon found himfelf the 
vltbim of his zeal and humanity. People are obliged to have recourfe to 
Jewifli phyficians who are Led by a blind routine, governed by falfe prejudices, 
and incapable of drawing luminous inductions from the facts of which they 
are every day witnelfcs. Thcfc phyficians, however, take the precaution 
neither to approach the fick perfon, touch any thing in his houfe, nor 
adminiftcr thcmfelves the remedies which they prefcribc. 


Though I have not myfelf attended the fick attacked by the plague, though 
I have not had it in my power to apply myfelf to the praftice of that ter- 
rible diforder, I have fo frequently had an opportunity of converfing, either 
at Constantinople, or in the other parts of the Levant, with Greek and 
Jewifli phyficians, with perfons who have fecn and attended patients inferted 
with the plague, or had thcmfelves recovered from this difeafe, that I think I 
have acquired refpefling it notions fufficiently corrcdl. On iny third journey 
to Constantinople, I caufed a trial to be made, through the means of a 
JewHh phyfician and of Citizen Brun, naval architeft, fome remedies 
which were crowned wdih fuccefs. I invite thofe who fliall be able to fur- 
mount the fear of danger, and who lhall be willing to renounce all fociety 
during the courfe of their obfcrvaiions, to follow up the experiments which 
T have begun, to modify and change the treatment till it gives a happy refult. 
Nf) place is more fit for fuch obfervations than the hofpice of the Franks or 
that of the Greeks, becaufe the patients are entirely at the difpofal of the phy- 
fician, and the latter might, befides, take wdth refped lo himfelf every precau- 
tion that he fliould judge proper. 

We have faid that in the towns where the plague is habitual and as it 
were endemical, it fhewed iifelf with fyinptoms Icfs ferious than when it 
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was epiJeniical ; but when fome time has elapfed fince it appeared iii a 
country, ir generally afiiimcs a charafler of malignity, fo much fo that al- 
moft all the puikr.is who are attacked by it, die at the cxpitailonof two or three 
days, foinctimes ol four or five. Ic aniioimccs iilclf by an opprelhon of fpiiits, 
and a total lofs of flrenglh, vomiting, frequently a fliarp pain in the ftoinach, 
and a pain in the head more or K fs vioknt : the fick perfou complains of au 
intcDialj infu-pportablo heat ; he does not long prel’eive his rcafoii ; he foon 
raves, anJ, by his gc-dures and his woiU’., he I). trays ihc fright by which his^ 
mind is feized. The pulfe is hard, fcarccly fevcrifli ; it afreiwarJs becomes 
intermittent and irregular : the patient gcr^erallv dies in convulfKins before a 
bubo has Ihewn any figii of fuj)pLirati()n, before il has been well able to make 
its appearance* 

When the diforder manifefts itfelf with this degree of malignlry, there 
can be no hope of recovery. The art of curing in ihcfe circum fiances is al- 
ways of no avail ; but one may combat it with advantage and obtain feveral 
cures, either in the decline of the contagion, or in the years when the plague 
proceeds with more flownefs, and fliews itfelf with fymptoms Icfs terrible : then 
the oppreffion is lefs greats the vomiting docs rot announce itfelf with a pain 
in the ftomach fo acute, the pulfe is lefs concentered, and the fever more per- 
ceptible : the patient preferves his reafon for fome time, or if he rave, it is only 
by intervals and in a manner lefs tumultuous. The bubo,, in thefe cafes 
makes its appearance on the firfl or fecond day, and quickly tends to fup- 
puration. This plague, which might be called mild^ comparatively to the 
other, is, neverthclefs, a diforder alfo very dangerous, becaufe fcarccly one 
third of the fick recover their health. 

When the bubo is In full fuppuration, the fever infenfibly ditniiiJflics, the 
appedte returns, and the patient by degrees recovers his ftreiigth; but if, 
through any miftake in hU regimen, through any excefs, or through any 

caufe 
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caufe frequently unknown, the fuppuration of the bubo ceafe entirely, or di- 
jniniih all at once, the patient dies on the fecond or third day at latefi, with 
another bubo which fcarcely ftiews itfelf. 

Sweats do not appear till the pulfe is developed, and the diforder aflumes 
a favourable afpcil ; this happens commonly on the fourth or fifth day: they 
give confiderable relief, and prevent not the fuppuration of the bubo. 

Nature indicates that the plague cannot be cured without the hidden ap- 
pearance and the abundant fuppuration of one or more buboes : all the efforts 
of the phyfician fhould therefore tend to provoke, as quickly as pofhblc, 
this fuppuration, by the application of the adtual cautery or of a burning 
iron to the place W'here the buboes begin to lliew themfelves-: this method is 
preferable to that of a bliflcr, becaufc it is more e-v;pcdItious, and one has not 
to fear the aftion of the cantharides, which w'ould not fail to increafe the in- 
ternal heat of which the patient conflantly complains. 

Recourfe niufl quickly be had to an emetic in order to clear the flomach, 
and to follow^ likewife the indications which naturally prefent themfelvee. 
Vomiting is one of the firfl fymptoms of the diforder ; it fcarcely ever 
fails to take place and to relieve the patient w'hen it is abundant. Tartar 
emetic is that which appeared to me the mofl proper and the moft fafe. 

Bleeding cannot be fultablc in any cafe ; it js never employed by the phy- 
ficians of the country j it is even confidercd as hurtful j it would diininifh 
the llrcngth of the patient, and couuieradt the eruption atid the fuppuration 
of the bubo. 

m 

The day after the emetic, 1 have preferibed, with fomc fuccefs, an infufion 
of camomile, at the fame time adding to every half glafs two drops of 

volatile 
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volatile alkali fluor or of ammoniac, which was given every three hours ; 
and at night half a drachm of diafcordium and as much thcriaca. In lieu of 
volatile alkali, I adminiflercd to fome workmen belonging to the arfenal, 
concerning wliom Citizen Brun intcrellcd hirnfelf, twenty grains of flour of 
•fulphur every fix hours, in a glufs of the fame infnfion. On the fecoud and 
third day, from what 1 afterwards learnt, the phyfician confiderably increafed 
the dofe, fo much fo that it operated as an emetic and cathartic, and ex- 
cited a copious fvveat. The bubo fuppurated very well, and thefe patients 
pcrfc«flly recovered. 

It is iieceflary to purge from time to time when the difordcr is prolonged, and 
the patient begins to grow better, and to keep up his ftrength by meat broths, 
and even by a light diet more fubflantial. In the beginning, on the con- 
trary, nothing but light rice creams, barley water, or gltuel fliould be allow- 
ed } the patient mufh be made to take a ptifan of barley and liquorice root, 
to whicii lliall be add§d, according to circumflances, a little nitre. 

The treatment efiabllfhcd by the people of the country, confifts in giving 
(except to fcrupulous Muffulmans) fpirituous liquors, fuch as brandy, in the 
intentiun of driving out the venom and provoking the ilTue of a bubo. The 
fick perfoii is then made to fwallow the urine of one in health, in which the 
juice of two or three lemons has been fqueezed. The expreffed juice of parfley 
is alfo given ; this lafl; is regarded by the Jewilh phyficians, as one of the bed 
remedies againfl the plague. They alfo preferibe opiates into the compofuion 
of which enters, among various cordials and tonics, mufk, amber, and 
above all animal bezoar. When the bubo appears, they apply to it a plafter 
made with the yolk of an egg, and verdigrife or alum reduced to powder. 

Garlic, onion, vinegar, and particularly brandy, arc confidtrcd by the 
Greeks, the Armenians, and the Jews, as prefervatives againfl; the plague. Mofl: 
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of them keep in their hands fome lahdanura *, an aromatic fubflancc which 
heat foftens and renders more odoriferous ; they turn it again and again in 
every way between the fingers, and fmell to it from time to time, and efpecially 
when they are in fear of any dangerous emanations. Some, in the fame view, 
carry about them>mu(k, ambergris, or camphire. 

No one doubts in the Levant, that a perfon can have the plague feveral 
times : the opinion of phyficians, on this fubjeft, is perfectly conlormable to 
that of the public j and I have myfelf feen on feveral perfons the fear of two 
or three buboes which had faved them as many times. Obfervation proves 
every day in Turkey, that the plague attacks indifferently him who has 
efcaped it one or more times, and him who has never had it ; therefore 
the propofal made by fome phyficians to inoculate that diforder, as we in- 
oculate the fmall-pox, is at leaff ridiculous : it would be far more rational 
to propofe the means of caufing it difappear from the Ottoman Empire and 
from Barba RY, as it is made to difappear from the civilized States of 
Europe. 

It has frequently been remarked at Constantinopek, that domeffic 
animals were not exempt from the plague. They are, indeed, lefs fufceptible 
than man of being attacked by it, and it is fcarcely but in the years when 
the diforder Ihews itfelf with all its intenfenefs, that it makes ravages among 
them. Several intelligent perfons aflured me that dogs, in every cafe, efcaped 
in greater number than man from this difeafe, and that they had, like him, 
buboes the fuppuration of which was more or lefs abundant. 

It would be very important, no doubt, to inquire into the origin of this dif- 
eafe, to obferve the nature of its venom, and to explain why, being fo con- 

* Labdanum is extra£led from a fpccics of rock^rofc^ and (gathered in Grecccf in the Iflands 
of the Archipelago^ in Crete, and at Cyprus, 
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tagic us, fo quick, and fo terrible, it is not tranfmitted by the air, and can- 
no*^ be communicated without the immediate contact of a fick perfon, or an 
object touched by him. It would be interefting to know what are the ob- 
jefts fufceptible or not of tranfmitting this venom, and how long a time it can 
be preferved ; what is the degree of heat or cold that caufes it to difappear ; 
what are the fubflances which can fecure one from it, and to what degree they 
can do fo. It would refult, perhaps, from thefe inquiries, that this virus is an< 
alogous to that ofthe itch, of fyphilis, of madnefs, and of all the diforders which, 
in man and in animals, are only contagious through immediate contact ; and 
then it might be pofllble to find among the preparations of metals and femi- 
metals, if not the fpccific for the plague, at leaft a remedy that might cure it 
in leveral inftanccs. 
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CH APTE R XVr. 

Of the ulemas,— Diffcretice betueen this body and the minijiers of religioa-,— tri- 
bunals of jujiice. — Of inheritance, 

/ 

In every country on earth, the minifters and interpreters of religion enjoy 

very great privileges; but in none, withi at doubt, are the advantages which 

they derive from their profeffion fo great as in 'i'uRKi.Y. Here they poflefs 

the moft lucrative employments; they join judicial to religious power; they 

are at the fame time interpreters of religion and judges of all civil and cri- 

« 

ininal affairs \ they are fecure from the extortions of the pachas and great 
men of the empire ; they cannot be legally put to death without the con- 
fent of their chief : their property, after their deceafe, paffes as a J ight to 
their heirs, without the imperial treafury being able to appropriate it to itlelf. 
They form, in fhort, under the name of ulemas^ a corporation, highly confi- 
dered, powerful, arid formidable fometimes to the throne itfelf, from their diredl- 
ing almofl always public opinion, and from there being, perhaps, no government 
where public opinion is pronounced with fo much ftrength and fuccefs as in 
Turkey. 

We muff not, however, confound thefe magiftrates, thefe dodlors of law 
with the imans who ferve the mofques, with the niuczins, whofe employment 
is to afeend five times a day to the minarets in order to fummon the Muffulmans 
to prayers : the latter are not admitted into the auguff body of the ulemas : 
they are turned out of office, or if they voluntarily quit their fundions, they 
return into the clafs of fimple private perfons. Subjed, like the other Turks, 
to the magiftrate of the place who appoints them on the prefentation that is 

made 
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made to him by the people, the imans are not under the particular infpeftion 
nor under the fafe-guard of the mufti and the mollas. They may certainly be 
confidered as minifters of religion in the mofques, but it is the ulemas who are 
its depohtaries and interpreters. 

The Koran, as is well known, is the civil and criminal code of the MulTul- 
mans, the regulator of the rights and duties of all the citizens : all judgments, 
all fentences, all deci/ions mufl; have emanated from this book reputed 
facred, or from the interpretations which commentators liave given of it^ in 
this p' crogative refides cxcluiively in the hands of the ulemas. 

The following is in a few words the order prefented by this body, the 
moft refj)e£lable and the beft informed of the Ottoman Empire. 

* 

The mufti or flieik-iflam is the fupreme chief of the religion of Mahomet, 
the oracle who is confulted, aiul who folves all the queftions which are put 
to him : his decifions are called fetfas. The fulrari has recourfc to him in 
all difficult and intricate cafes, and he promulgates no law, makes no declara- 
tion of war, eftablilhes no impoft without having obtained a fetfa. It is the 
mufti who girds on the fultan’s fword on his acceffion to the throne, at the 
fame time reminding hijn of the obligation of defending the religion of the 
prophet and of propagating its creed. 

This eminent place might ferve, no doubt, as a counterpoife to the almoft 
abfolute and unlimited authority of the fovereign : it might even frequently pa- 
ralyze it, if the latter had not the power of appointing the mufti, of depofing 
him, of banilhing him, and even of putting him to death after having de- 
pofed him ; and, indeed, it feldom happens that a mufti oppofes the will of 
the fultan and his minifters. His fetfas are forced from him by the wifli of 
preferving his place and by the fear of death : yet more than once religious 

zeal 
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zeal and probity have induced fome to prefent themfelves to the fultao, and 
to make to him obfervations and reraonftranccs ; fome even, more fanatic 
and more courageous, braving every danger, have refufed to condefeend to 
his 'wilhes. Hiftory afibrds various examples of fultans and vifirs killed or 
depofed through the great influence of the muftis on public opinion ; but 
it likewife prefents more muftis who have been victims of their zeal for re- 
ligion- and of their attachment to the interefts of the people. 

The mufti refides at Constaktjnople and enjoys fever al appanages : he 
is treated w'ith much attention by the fultan ; both the gre-at and the people 
Ihew him the utmofl: refpecl, and fubmit blindly to his feifas. According to 
the eftablilhed order, he mull be chofen from among the kadilelkers of Ro- 
MAUiA and thofe who have occupied that employment. Seldom does fa- 
vour there lead to the appointment of a kadilelker of Natoiaa, a ftambol- 
etfendi, or a fimple molla : he remains in place as long as it pleafes the ful- 
tan to keep him there. 

In public ceremonies the mufti and the grand vifir walk on the fame line, 
the grand vifir on the right, and the mufti on the left. When the latter is 
difgraced, he is not permitted to remain in the capital : the fuluan fears the in- 
fluence of a man whom the people are accufiomed to regard as the oracle of 
religion. He is baniflied to fome ifland of the Auchipelago or to fome 
houfc fituated on the Bospiioror, with a prohibition to flir out of it, to re- 
ceive any of the principal officers of the empire, or to correfpond. with them. 

The mufti prefents annually a liil to the fultan for the nomination of two 
kadilefkcrs, of the flambol-tlFe-ndi, of the mollas of Mecca and of Medina, 
of thofe e)f Bursa, AuRiANoPi.r:, Cairo, and Damascus, as well as of 
the iV ■•'f Jerusalem, Aleppo, Smyrna, Larissa, S-\lontca, Scutari, Ga- 
i.ATA, and Aijup. It is commonly according to the rank of feniority that 

the 
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the choice is made, when favour docs not call thither fome protefled perfon 
or the fon of fome great man. 

There are at Constantinople two kadilelkcrs, that of Romania or of 
Turkey in Europe, and that of Natolia or of Turkey in Asia. They 
were formerly the judges of military men, the former for European Turkey, 
and the latter for the Afiaiic countries, when the fultan commanded them in 
perfon. The kadilelkerx)! Romania was then charged to decide on the afl'airs 
of the Muflulmans, and the other on thofe of i he tributary fubjefts. For fome 
time pall, the former has the pre-eminence over the latter, and determines 
alone all the caufes cariied to his tribunal by the foie will and at the requeft of 
the plaintiffs. The tribunal of t!ie kadilefker of Natolia has been a 
long time fupprefftd as ufclefs. They both aflifl at the divan of the grand 
vifir, hear and difeufs *the bufinefs brought before them, after which the 
kadilefker of Romania alone pronounces the fentence. They remain in place 
only a year ; but the kadilefker of N -.tolia generally fuccceds that of 
Romania, and the former has before paffed through the fame rank. They 
appoint all the fimple cadis of the empire ; which makes their place, in a 
country where every thing is venal, very lucrative, independently of the ap- 
panages which they pofTcfs. The kadilefker of Romania appoints the cadis 
of Turkey in Europe, and that of Natolia appoints thoi’e of Asia and 
Egypt. 

After them comes the ftambol-effendi, molla or judge of the capital. It is he 
who more particularly takes cognizance of all the affairs, of all the law-fuits 
which arife among perfons who exercife the different arts and trades. lie 
alfo repairs on the Wednefday of every week to the vifir’s, in order to de- 
termine with the mollas of Gal'ata, Scutari, and Aijup*, all the affairs 

* Aijup is one of the fuburbs of ConJlantlnopJe* 
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which there prefent themfelves. He has feveral tribunals in difiercnt quarters 
of Constantinople, where he places a naib or lieutenant, to determine 
without appeal like himfelf. 

The ftainbol-efiendi has the general infpeQinn of the grain and other provi- • 
lions w’hich arrive for the fupply of the city. All the vcfl'els laden with grain 
are obliged to come to the landing place of ihe general depot of flour, min- 
Citpan, where a nai'b infpet^s it, fixes the price of it, and diflribules it to the 
bakers: he keeps a regiftcr of the quantity of corn which arrives, of that 
which is diflribured, and of the price at which it is delivered. There is likewife 
a naib at the depot of tallow', yac-capan^ for the dillribiition of that article to 
the corporations. The ftambol-effendi mufl: go from time to lime into the 
different quarters of the city, in order to examine the eatables which are 
fold by retail, and to verify whether the weights afe every where jufl. lie 
immediately puniflies with the baflinado thofe who are found with falfc 
w'eights, or with adulterated commodities, and fomciimcs he caufes them 
to be nailed by the ear to the door of the Ihop. A fecond tranfgreflioii is al- 
moft always punlfhcd with death. 

The ftambol-eflendi remains in office but one year : he generally palTes to 
thatof kadilefker of Natolia, and is appointed from among the mollas of 
Mecca and Medina. 

^’o the imperial mofques of CoN.sTANTiNoi’i.r, Bursa, and Adriano- 
rr.E, are attached niadrcjll\^ or colleges, to which are fent, from all parts 
of the empire, young people to be inllruflcd in the law of the prophet, in re- 
ligious, civil, and criminal j nr ifpru deuce, and to learn all the opinions, all 
the fubtlctics of the commentators of the Koran. They are made to un- 
dergo various cxamiratiotis, and when they arc thought fufficiently well in- 
/‘urmed, they arc given the rank of muJeris or profeflbr. Thefe colleges were 

founded 
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founded by different fultans. The firft was founded at Nicea, in flie 
year 1330, by Orkhan. They enjoy a confiderable revenue, and provide for. 
the fupport of two or three thoufand fcholars* 

The muderis who a’i no: willing to follow the career of profeffor and 
obtain the emin.’jnt .. < < ^ »nolla, folicit of the kadileicers a place of cadi, 
which is eafily gi 'ei’ cm for a pecuniary facriBce. In the towns the 
leaft impoita^t 'if the t i.iere is z Ample cadi, who judges without ap- 

peal all iiticious af?a. lot only of the MulTulmans, but even thofe of the 

" '~A 

• ‘*ws and Cliriiwiant. ^ erfieiit.y a lieutenant, called occupies the place 

it' a cadi or or a lud judges like them without appeal : the nai’b is a 

mi’deris, nd run> ih^ career magiftracy. He is generally appointed 
cadi the folkn .41J lent to another port. The cadis remain in this 

rank, •^d ^ no otlier advancement than that of a tribunal more extenlive 
and confeqncnrly more lucrative. They, nevenhelefs, become mollas of an in- 
ferior rank ; fuel: are thofe of Bagdad, Philopopolis, &c. but they cannot 
becoi:-e kadile^ers, muftis, &c. unlefs they enter the grand rnofque of Soli- 
L 4ind continue their ft udies. 

uiuderis who intend themfelves for the moft important places, thofe 
of molla, kadilcfker, and mufti, pafs, after frelh examinations, to the mofquc 
of Su/.ji/A'fA^ri or of Soiaman i, and wait till their turn, their merit, or their 
intereft procures them an appointment. Eight among them, under the name 
of fnakhrcdjSj are appointed every year mollas or judges 1 of the tbwns of 
JERUSALEM, Aleppo, Smyrna, Larissa, /^-vlonica, Scutari, Galata,. 
and Aijup. Four, among the latter, are afterwards named to the cities of 
Bursa, Adrianople, Cairo, and Damascus, and the following year two 
of thefe become mollas of Mecca and of Medina: from among thefe laft 
is taken the ftamboheffendi. Thus it is that^ fuccef&vely in their turn, they . 
arrive at the places of kadilelker and even of mufti. 
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For a muderis to obtain the favour of pa0^ to the mofque of Suzejma^t, 
and run the career of high naagiftracy^ he nuift be protefted or fhew 
zeal for religion, diftinguilhed talents, great application to ftudy, ^ very 
auftere manners. . 


Tlie mollas, the kadilelkers, and others who are not employed, and who 
are waiting their turn to be fo, have^ appanages or benefices called ar- 
paliks. Several obtain inferior tribunals, where they place naibs who dif- 
charge their funSions, ^d to whom they grant only a part of the income. 

Frequently the pachas and great officers of ftate caufe one or more of 
their fons to be received into the body of the ulemas, in order to have it 
in their power to tranfmit to them their property, and by thefe means with- 
draw it from the confifeation which the fultan has a right to make of it 
after their death. In this cafe, they content themfcives with calling 
under their roof profeffors to inftruft their fons, and to make them 
undergo the examinations prefcribed by the law: they get them admit- 
ted as muderis, and, if favour fecond their ambition, they caufe them to 
pafs through all the ranks of mollas, without performing the duties of 
them, and without receiving the income, the place being occupied by ano- 
ther. The fultan, always above the law, creates ulemas at pleafurej which 
is the reafon that, for fome time part, there have been a great many ignorant 
mollas and cadis. The appointments of favour have been very prejudicial 
to that body, and have diminiflied the confideration which it enjoyed. It is 
no longer fo formidable to the throne, as it was formerly ; for a^fimple pacha 
frequently procures the exile of a cadi who counterafts him or oppofes his will. 
It happens too that when the fultan wifhes to put to death an ulema whofe zeal 
and courage give him umbrage, he endeavours by feigned carefies, to make 
him accept a pachalik or any other employment : then become agent of 
the government, he osders his head to be cut off without any formality. 
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In fome of th^ provincial to'sms, are muftis of a rank inferior to that of 
vhofe functions confifl: 4h interpreting the Koran, and its commenta- 
ries, aftfting at great afTemblies, and giving their opinion on all the quellions 
which ar? there agitated. Their opinions frequently diflfer in matters of ju- 
rifprudence, but they are nearly the fame in religious affairs ; which 
caufes them all to be confidered as orthodox. They are appointed for life 
by the mufti of the capital, and have fixed fitktries. They are not judges of 
the town where they are placed ; they are there only as lawyers. They 
are muderis, and as fuch afibciated to the body of t^ ulemas ; but they have 
renounced magifiracy, and can obtain no other idvancement than that of 
being fent by favour into a town more confiderablc. 

The Immediate miniftcrs of religion, as I have before mentioned, make no 
part of the body of ulemas ; they can, neverthelefs, be -admitted into it, 
either by undergoing examinations and getting themfelves received as mu- 
deris, or by obtaining through favour a place of provincial mufti, of cadi, or 
of naib. If, after having occupied with diffindion thefe employments,, 
they get themfelves admitted into the body of the muderis, and wilh to pafs ' 
to the mofque of S01.1MAK, they can then arrive at the mofl; eminent places 
of judicature. The firft rank among them is that of fcheik or preacher, 
whofe fundion is to preach in the mofques every Friday after the noon 
prayer, and even oftener when there are foundations for that purpofe. 
The fcheiks of the fourteen imperial mofques of Constantinople are the 
moft confidered in the empire, and are appointed by the mufti j thofe of the 
ether mof^es are named by the magiftrate of the place or of the diftrid.. 

The khatibs have no other employment than that of difeharging, in imita- 
tion of the prophet and of the firft caliphs, and in the place of the fultan 
who reprefents them, the fundions of imametb or of the priefthood, at 
the folemn prayer which takes place on the Friday, and of reciting the khotUbe 
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or public profelBon TefpeQing the unity apjA the attributes of the Supreme 
Being, accompanied by a prayer for the preferration and profperity of the4|l> 
tan, and for the fuccefs of his arms againA the infidels. They are appointed 
by a kbatty~/cherif^\gx\sdL by the hand of the fultan. 

The iman recites in a loud voice, in the mofque, five times a day, ex- 
cept at the foiemn Friday’s primer, the namaxy which the perfons prefent re- 
peat in a low tone ; he at the fame time performs the ceremotfies which ac- 
company that prayer \ he affifts at circumcifion and interments ; in a word, 
he difcharges all the ftivftions which worfhip requires. 

In. the early ages of Mahometanifm, iman fignified and defignated the pontiflf 
or the fupreme chief of Iflamifm : the fucceflbrs of the firft four caliphs took 
only the title of inuin-ul-mvjliminy pontiff of the Muffulinans. The doflors 
and- interpreters of the law were afterwards decorated with it, and, for fome 
time part, it has no longer been given to any but the minifters of religion. 

I 

The funftions of mucxim are to afcend five times a day to the minaret, 
there to proclaim aloud the profcffion of feith of Mahomet, invite ^the 
Muffulmans to prayer, and fing, on fefiivais, different hymns. For that pur- 
pofe, young men, whofe voice is ftrong, clear, and fonorous, are chofen ; 
for the Turks take a great pleafure in hearing 'good linging on the minarets. 
In the little mofques, the muezims fweep and arrange the carpets, light the 
lamps, &c. ; but this funflion, in the great ones, is referved for other young 
men called cay mu. In the greater part of the villages, and even in fome 
^ mofques of the towns, whole revenue is too limited, the iman difcharges at the 
fame time the functions of fcheik, khatib, iman, rauezim, and cayim. The 
mofques of the fecond order, called ^zveno need of a khiStib, becaufe 

they have not the right to celebrate the foletnn prayer of Friday. 
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In Tu&key, ar£ not known multitude of counfellors, attornles, clerks, 
.b||||^ judges in the lirft, fecoCk^ and third inftance, who, in Europe, mul- 
tiply, nil^oot end, the expenfes of n 'trial, and that chicane, thofe fubtleties, 
■thofe forms, thofe delays, thofe appeals, which render* tkem interminable : 
. neither are there known thofe officious defenders, often worfe than the coun- 
fellors and attornies whofe placothey havefupplied among us, and whofe greedy 
cupidity fennetimes leaves to the man, too Iknple or too fanguine, nothing 
hut teats to fhed and regret to exprefs. 

f' 

A mekem^ or tribunal of juftice is compofed of a jud^e molla, cadi, or naih, 
and of one or feveral writers. Almod all caufes, as well civil' as criminal, 
are determined according to the depofiiion of two or more witnefles. Every 
writing is of no value, and is not admitted in juftice, if it bear not the Cg- 
nature or the feal of two perfons known and fettled as houfekeepers. The 
parties prefent themfelves, plead their caufe, which is tried without ap» 
peal, and without any other expenfe than ten per cent, of the fum or the value 
in difpute. The judge appropriates to himfdf a fine more or lefs heavyi 
when there is no queflitm of an affair of intereff : and, in order that he may 
not lofe his fees, it k always the gainer of the caufe who pays the colls. 

In a country where the laws are fimple and by no means numerous, where 
the rights of all are traced in a book underffood to be written by the hand 
of the meflenger of God, trials mull be far from complicated, rather rare, 
and eaiy to be avoided. Every one knows the extent of his duties, and the 
limits of hif tights* Every one can be his own judge, when he does not give 
titay to a vicious inclination, when he is hot milled by diffionelly. 

But it muff' be confefled that if trials are more rare and lefs expenfive 
than among us, if the fame day which witneffes the origin of a difpute fees, in 
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a manner, its termination, j uftice i$ not, account, better adminiftered ; 

the venality of all employments has introdiS^ into every profeilion ait^^to 
every clafs of the inhabitants of this enqHiev an avidity for gain and fitch a cor* 
ruption, that that fmallell; favour, the fmalled fervice are obtained only by 
prefents. A perfon purchafes the fentence of the judge and the dcpofition 
of the witnelTes, as you purchafe an employment, as you purchafe the 
favour of a man in place. ' In no country on earth are falfe 'witnefies fo 
common and fo lhamelefs as in Turkey, and it feldom happens that a 
cadi or a moUa is boi^:«nough to refill the will of a pacha, or the foUcitations 
of a great man, and virtuous enough to difdain the gold which is offered 
them by the pleaders. 

Hie Muffulmans have fuch a contempt for all thofe who profefs a reli* 
gion different from theirs, that they do not, in general, admit as evidence, 
in affairs which concern them, Jews and Chriftians, in oppofition to Turkilh 
witneffes ; or if they admit them fometimes, they have fo little refped for 
them, that ten witneffes, among them, are not worth one fingle Muffulman 
witnefs. It is the fame in the affairs which do not regard them : the tellimony 
of a Muffulman cannot, in any cafe, be balanced, by that of feveral Jews or 
Chriftians. 

Tournefort. was miftaken, when he fays that, at Constantinople, a 
perfon could appeal from the fentence of a cadi Europeans alone enjoy, 
that advantage, when the fum in litigation exceeds 4000 afpres or nearly 
the value of 66 livres, fuppofmg the piaftre at a livres; In all the towns of 
Turkey, the molla, the cadi, and the fimple naib, judge without appeal r 
they condemn to fines, to corporal punifhments, or to death, without the de* 
linquent or perfon accufed having it fix hfi power to have recourfe to another 
tribunal. 
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Europeans have alfo the advant^e of paying no mote than three per cent, 
in of ten. which is paid all the inhabitants of the country ; but 
it ^ay eafily be conceived that a judge, ever ready to receive money from 
one of tt^e parties, cannot bring hlmfdf to decide a caufe in favour of an 
European, if he do not promife him beforehand the ten per cent, and even 
a prefent calculated on the importance of the trial. 

The merchants are, in general, averfe to carrying their difputes to the capi- 
tal, becaufe they are not willing to go far from the place of their occupations, 
and becaufe they rather frequently miftrult the pro^y and the zeal of the 
droguemans charged, in that cafe, with prefenting their caufe at the audi- 
ence of the vifir, and with profecuting the trial of it. They prefer making la* 
crilices which are prejudicial to commerce in general, becaufe the dilhoneft 
man who cheats with impunity, very often finds imitators j whence it 
follows that confidence is deftroyed, credit becomes more rare, and the ope- 
rations of trade diminifli, or prefent many more difficulties. 

The formula obferved in all cafes by lawyers, confills in the clear and fimple 
expofition of the fa<Et, prefented to the judge by one of his clerks : the anfwer 
which he puts at the bottom in a few words, is only [the application of the law. 
The fentence pronounced in a mekeme is called ilaniy and the order fignified to 
a perfon to repair to the tribunal, to pay fuch a fum, to go to prifon, &c. is 
called murajjcle. 

The muftis of the provinces frequently affift at the mekemes, and are con- 
fulted in matters purely religious, and in affairs of high impdftance ; but it 
is always the ordinary judge who pronounces the ilana. 

There are divers tribunals in the remote quarters and in the fuburbs 
of Constantinople, where a na'ib tries without appeal all the caufes which 
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are prefente4< Ever}; one has, neverthelefs, the right to carry his afi&ir 
directly to the llambol-effendi, molla or judg[e of Constantinople, or , ta 
the kadileiher of Romania t but a great number prefer carrying it to the 
divan of the grand vilir, that is to fay, to the Porte* or to the amodaffey that 
is, to the audience-chamber of the grand-vifir, although in thefe lad two* 
cafes, it is the kadilelker of Romania who pronounces the feiftence : that of 
Natolia is prefent without pronouncing ; he is merely confulted in affairs a 
little intricate. - 

r * , . , . 

What determines pimple to carry an affair into the two tribunals of the 
grand-viffr, is that iaHe witneffes dread to come thither, becaufe, being in- 
terrogated in his prefence, he can fend them to prifon, order them to be cud- 
gelled, and even caufe their hands to be cut olF if he perceive that they give 
a.falfe evidence; while the judges have not the fame right, but fometimes- 
find themfelves compelled to pronounce their fcntence according to the de- 
pofition of the witneffes, notwithdanding. the conviction which they have 
of their dilhonedy. 

The two kadilefkers affid on Friday only at the divan and the arzodafle of the 
grand-vifir. The dambol-effendi and the mollas of Galata, Scutari, 
avd Aijub affid there on Wednefday, and, like the others, fit fird at the 
arzodaffe, and then at the divan. The dambol-effendi pronounces the 
fentences on that day, as the kadilelker of Romania pronounces them on 
the Friday. , 

Every judg^ in his department, caufes to be performed by one of his- 
writers the duties of cajfaniy which confid in prefenting themfelves at the 
houfes of all the deceafed in order to affix feals, make out an inventory of 
the inheritance, and didribute it to the right heirs, according to the lawa, or 
according to 'the intentions of the tedator. 
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When a pacha or any other agent of the government dies, his property 
belongs of right to the public treafury, becaufe the law fuppofes that this pro- 
perty arifes from the public money, or from extortions committed on ‘the 
people ; which is almofl always true in Turkey. The fultan fends a capidgi- 
bachi or one of his pages, to recover it ; but he never touches the perfonals, 
the jewels, and property which belong to the women. He even rather 
frequently grants a part of the property to the children, as a reward for the 
fervices of the father ; and fometimeshe gives up to them the whole, when the 
fucceflion is fcarcely ftifficient for their wants. On the death of the reis- 
effendi Rasciiid, which happened in the year VI. (1798)3 little time before our 
departure from Constantinople, fultan Selim contented himfelf with tak- 
ing a rich cangear * : he gave up to the family the fum of thirty purfes (30,000 
livres or 1250I. fterling) which RaschiD owed to the mint, and made 
them a prefent befide^ of eighty purfes (80,000 livres or 2334I. fterling,) 

through gratitude for the fervices, the zeal, and the talents of that minifter. 

% 

It frequently happens that an arrangement is made, by which the rela- 
tions of the deceafed keep all the property that he had, for a fum of money 
paid into the public treafury ; and often, through this very arrangement, 
the foil fucceeds to the employment of the father. 

When an agent of the government has caufed to be received into the bqdy of 
the ulemas one or more of his fons, the property which he has fettled on 
them, the purchafes which he has made in their name, belong to them, 
and the imperial treafury always refpefts them. As for the mollas and the 
cadiv, as we have before faid, through a prerogative attached to their body, 
all their property is tranfmitted entire to their children or their heirs, what- 
ever may be their profeftion or their rank in fociety. 

• A large knife wliich the MulTulmans wear in tlieir girdle, the handle of whieli is n filvcr, 
gold, ivory, jafper, or coral, enricHtd with emeralds, mbies, and diamonds. 
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lliis prerogative, attached to the body of the ulemas, mull neceflarlly, in a 
few generations, accumulate immenfe riches in the hands of fome indivi- 
duals, if the fon followed the career of his father, and limited his ambition to 
occupying the eminent, lucrative, and honourable places of magiftracy ; 
but ahnofl all, in the view of obtaining greater confequence, and more ex- 
teufive power, clifilain the employments of their father, and folicit places of 
minifter and pacha, which they almod always obtain by means of their 
riches. Then become agents of the government, all their property returns, 
at their death, into the public treafury, and the children are left at the mercy 
of the fultan. 

A Mufluhr.an or any other fubje£b, who poffelTes no adminlflrative or mi- 
litary place, is mailer of his property, and tranfmits it to his heirs : he may 
difpofe, if he choofes, of a third of his fortune, when he has children or rela- 
tions, and of the whole when he has none at all. If he die intedate and 
W'itliout * natural known heirs, the beitalmaldgi, ox farmer of cafual property, 
caufes a fale to be made of his efiefts, moveable or immoveable, of which 
the cajfum makes a memorandum, and takes pulTelllon of their produce in the 
name of the imperial treafury. Should an heir fome time after prefent him- 
felf, who can prove to the mekeme his relationfhip, the bcitalmaldgi is obliged 
to rellore the property of the deceafed. There are, for thefe little fucceflions, 
particular farms, united, in the provinces, to the other rights of the pa- 
chas, mutfelims, or waiwodes. Constantinople, on account of its extent, 
has a particular farmer for that objefb ; but if the fuccelTion exceed 2500 
piadres (5C00 livres or 208I. derling) the farmer has not the right of ap- 
propriating it to himfelf ; it is paid diredlly into the public treafury. 

There are four cafes in which inheritance cannot take place : thefe are 
when there is, 1. difference of religion : 2. difference of country : 3. llavery : 
' 4. affadlnation or poifoning. 


1. A 
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r. A Chriftian, a Jew, or a Muflulraan cannot inherit the one from the 
other. A father and his fons, or two brothers, of different religion, cannot 
tranfmit to each other their fuccefiions. The Greeks and the Armenians, 
Schifmatic or Roman, being confidered by the law, as Chriftians, cannot luc< 
ceed to each other. 

2. By difference of country, is underftood Muffulman country, and coun* 
try not Muffulman. A man charged with a million by the government, 
or abfent for affairs of trade, without an intention of expatriating himfelf, 
is not excluded from the right of inheritance. 

3. A Have cannot inherit from his mafter, as long as he is in a Hate of 
llavery. 

4. A perfon cannot inherit from his parent whom he may have killed 
or poifoned, although he were abfolved of the crime. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Of the pachas f Kvaiwodcst and mutfelims.-^Of the bcylcrs-bcys, fangiaks-bcys, za’tms, 
and iimariots. — Of the janizaries ^ fpahisy and other military men. — Limits of 
the power of the fultan and of the pachas: 

If the judicial power, as well as the religious, refides in the hands of the 
ulemas, the pachas unite the military power with the adininidrative : they are 
governors, military commanders, and intendants of their provinces ; and, 
through an abufe infinitely prejudicial to the interefts of the people, the greater 
part of them hold at the fame time the general farm of the taxes. The 
pacha with three tails is invefted with a very great authority ; he has, like the 
fultan whom he reprefents, the terrible right of punifliing with death all the 
agents that he employs, W'ithout any othA formality than that of giving an 
account to the fultan of the motives which determined him to this aft of 
juflice, feverity, or rigour. He maintains a military efiablifliment more or lefs 
numerous, according to the pofition and the revenues of the pachalik, and 
marches at the head of the armed force of all his department when he is re- 
quired to do fo by the fovereign, or when the frontier is threatened. He 
fuperintends the afleffment of the taxes, the repairing and the keeping in 
order of public edifices, fortreifes, &c. 

The pacha with two tails has not a power fo extenfive, nor a department 
fo confiderable : he cannot put any one to death without a legal trial ; he 
is, like another, chief of the armed force of his department ; but when he 
takes the field, he is obliged to unite his llandards to thofe of the pacha 
with three tails, and to march under his orders- 
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'rhe mutfclim is a deputy-governor, a lieutenant of the pacha ; he enjoys, in 
his diftrift, all the rights given him by the power of execution: he is chief of 
the armed force ; but he is fubjeft in every thing to the pacha on whom he de- 
pends, and whofe orders he receives. 

Thewaiwode is governor of a finall province, or of a town which, not mak- 
ing part of a pnchalik, is fometimcs the appanage of a fultana, of the grand 
vifir, of the captain-pacha, or of any other great officer of the empire. He 
enjoys all the prerogatives of a pacha with two tails, but he occupies an in- 
ferior rank. When he is required to march at the head of the armed force 
of his department, he joins his colours to thofe of the pacha with three tails. 
Both the one and the other arc charged with carrying into execution, in their 
provinces, the fentences pronounced by the judges. 

In the iflands of the Archipeuago, the MufTulman or Greek fimply charged 
by the Porte with the gathering of the tax and witii the police of the place, is 
likevvife diftinguiflied by the name of waiwode. 

To the governors of provinces w'ere formerly given indifferently the names 

t ^ 

of pacha and of bcylcr-bcy : the latter at this day is referved for the pachas 
of Manastir and of Cutave : they have the pre-eminence over the 
other pachas, and generally command the troops w'hich are brought into tlie 
field. The beyler-bey of Manastir has under his orders the Eu- 
ropean troops, and the beyler-bey of CuTAYE thofe of Asia. They are, ne- 
verthelefs, fubordinate to the grand-vifir when the latter takes the general 
command of the armies. 

A pachalik is divided as to the military part, into a certain number of dif- 
trifls called fanpaks or Jiandards. The janizaries, the fpahis, the za'ims, 
and the timiariots of the dillii£t are obliged, in cafe of war, to unite under rhe 
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colours of the military commander, called fangtak-bey^ and to wail for the com- 
mands of the pacha of the province, in order to inarch againll the enemy, punilh 
fome rebel, or fubdue fome revolted province. 

In proportion as the Turks drove the Greeks from Asia Minor and Eu- 
rope, and ellablilhed themfelves on their territory, they created a fort of feudal 
fyilem no lefs oppreilive than that from which our ancellors h.ave had fo long 
to fuffer. Mailers, according to their culloms, of the fortune, of the liberty, 
and of the life of the people that they had conquered, the fultans difpofed at 
their pleafure, after each viflory, of the lands which they had jull united 
to their empire : they granted for ever, without quitrent, fome portions cf 
them near the towns and within their walls, to the officers and foldiers whofe 
zeal and bravery they wilhed to reward : they deftined a tolerably great num- 
ber of them to religious worlhip; they referved.fome, as an appanage, 
for the great adminiftrative and judicial employments ; they erefted others 
into lordlhips, under the names of xa'im and timar^ to be given for life, as mi- 
litary rewards and encouragements. 

Almoft all the rich Greeks were dirpolTefled of theii property : moll of the 
opulent men were unmercifully murdered, and their ellates Cc-nfifeated. As 
for the lands divided into ftnall portions, fome were the prey of the conqueror, 
the othirs remained in the hands of their old proprietors, with the power for 
all to tranfmit them to their heirs, to fell them and exchange them ; but they 
were opprefled by an annual quitrent ; namely, by a fifth of their produce for 
the rayas or infidels, and by a feventh only for thofe which fell to the Mufful- 
mans. 


Thofe who poflefs a zaim or a tiniar, are honoured with the title of aga ; 
they are bound to a military perfonal fervice, and obliged to bring with them 
to war, one or moitgebeHs, horfemen or foot-foldiers, armed and equipped ac- 
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cording to the revenue and extent of the lordOiip. The tlmar diflFers in no re> 
fpcd from the zaim, except that it is of lefs value, and that the aga who 
polfefles it, does not arm as many horfemen and footTuldiers as the other. 

The number of za'ims, in Turkey in Europe, is nine hundred and four- 
teen, and that of the timars is eight thoufand three hundred and fifty-fix. 
Nearly the fame number is reckoned in Asia ; which funiifhes, with the ge- 
bclis, a militia of upwards of fixty thoufand men better difciplined and more 
inured to war than the fpahis and the janizaries. This militia for a long 
time conftituted the principal force of the Ottoman Empire : to this it is 
principally that the firft fultans were indebted for the aflonifhing fuccefs of 
their arms, and the rapid progrcfs which they made in a little time in 
Asia, in Europe, and even in Africa. 

On the death of a ziamet or of a timiariot, the fultan is to draw a yetr’s 
revenue from the lordfhip, and, neveithelefs, give it up again to the fon of an 
aga, a fpahis or any other military man, efpecially to him who, by a brilliant 
action, has diftinguifhed himfelf in a battle; who has mounted the firfl to the 
affault, has penetrated into the enemy’s entrenchments, has killed a great num- 
ber of inhdcls, or contributed to put them to the rout. But lince the fiil- 
tans prefer to the fatigues of war, to the dangers of battle, the tranquillity 
of their feraglio, and the pleafures of their harem ; fince, above all, a mean and 
inconfiderate cupidity has caufed to be put up to auflion the places intended 
formerly for valour and merit, the lordfhips are become the patrimony of the 
rich and of intriguers. The courage of the foldier has no longer been Himu- 
lated by the hope of plunder, that of making prifoners or of obtaining a few 
pieces of money which the general fometimes caufes to be dillributed after the 
battle, to thofe who have brought in enemies’ heads. Thus it is that the 
heft inflitutions degenerate ; thus it is that the MulTuIman formerly intrepid and 
vah'ant, is no longer any thing but a vile-plunderer or a ferocious adii/lin ; 
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thus it is that the Ottoman armies, fo formidable to their enemies, are become 
an objedl of contempt or pity, and that this vaft empire would already no 
longer be in exillence, were not fome European powers interefted in its 
fupport. 

The aga at the prefent day obtains, in his life-time, with tolerable facility, 
the grant of the lordfliip which he enjoys, in favour of one or more of his 
fons, for a fum of money inferior to that w'hich is paid when it is put up 
to auftion ; but if he negleft this precaution, at his death his fon is dirpofleflTcd 
if he do not outbid the competitors, or if, powerfully protefted, he do not at 
lead; pay the price offered by another. 

Mod of the agas, little accudomed to the fatigues of war and to the priva- 
tions which it neceffitates, for a long time pad have exempted themftives, 
under various pretexts, from military fervice : they always find the pachas and 
the fangiaks-beys difpofed to receive a prefent from them, and grant them 
the exemption which they requed. They frequently get their place fupplied 
by fome volunteer, or if they themfelves join their colours, they never want 
pretexts for quitting them before the end of the campaign and returning to 
their home. 

The cultivators are free and independent, in confideration of the quitrent 
to which they are fubjeft } they may edablilh whatever culture they think the 
mod fuitable to their intereds, without the aga having a right to moled them ; 
but too frequently the latter abufes his influence, his riches, and above all the 
police which he exercifes in his village. He exafls, with the rod in his hand, 
for particular lands which he poffeffes, the |;ratuitous labour of the culti- 
vators : he caufes provifions, wine excepted *, to be fold to him at the 

* Mudulmans are forbiJdttfi to makcy dnnk, or purcliafe wine. 
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•price wliich he himfelf determines ; he makes the advances of the ka- 
ratch • at an intereft extremely ufurious ; in a word, he torments in a thou- 
fand ways the Greeks, the Armenians, and the Jews of his villacfe ; but he 
is more referved towards the MulTulmans, becaufe the complaints of the 
latter are always more favourably heard, becaufc he would infallibly be removed 
from his office, and' even more feverely punifiied, if all the Turks of the 
village, prote£led or fupported by feme powerful enemy of the aga, rofe at the 
fame rime and demanded juflice. 

Throngliout the whole empire there are two forts of organized troops, the 
one of cavalry, the other of infantry, the fpahis and the janizaries. The former 
are fpread over ail tire towns, and more particularly in the country-places : 
they are almoft all married and fettled ; they exercife different profeffions or 
fometimes apply themfelves to the culture of the land ; they receive a daily 
pay, have their officers, and affemble at the firff order, armed and equipped, 
under the colours of their diftrict. 

The fpahis are a more ancient corps than the janizaries : they have more 
pay, and are underftood to be the fons of Muffulmans in a certain degree of 
affiuence } they fight under the fame enfigns as the ziamets and the tiraa- 
riots, and ought to fucceed them in the poffeffion of their fiefs, if the regula- 
tions of the firfl. fultans were more refpe^ted, or the national interefi. a little 
more confulted. 

Under the firft fultans, the fpahis formed the principal ftrength of the Ot- 
toman armies. Almoft always in the field, familiarized to military exercifes, 
hardened to the fatigues of war, ftimulated by intereft, glory, religious fanati- 
cifm, and by the example of the fultan, it is not furprifing that nothing Ihould 

* Capitation or pcrfonal impoll to which non-Miiflulmans arc fubject. 
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withftand their arnXs, and that the Greeks, enervated by luxury and riches, 
folcly occupied by intrigues and theological queRions, fliould be as foon fubji’» 
gated as conquered. 

In the reign of Amurat I a fifth part of all the prifoners was begun to be 
taken for the purpofe of forming a new corps of infantry, under the name of 
yeniieheri^ janizaries, or new militia. The neceflities of the war afterwards 
produced another law which incorporated in this corps a tenth part of the chil- 
dren of the Chriftians, and which was in vigour till the reign of Amurat IV. 
Under that of Soliman I. there were already one hundred and fixty-one 
odas* of janizaries at CoNSTANTiNori-E, each of which contained from three 
to five hundred perfons. 

At prefent none but Muflulmans are received into this militia : they are 
icattered and organized in all the towms. Thofe who inferibe their names in 
it receive a daily pay, and join their colours whenever they are required. 
In the large towns and in the fortreffes, they are divided into chambers j 
they are fubjeft to patroles, to different expeditions, to the guard of gates, 
&c. The greater part are married, fettled, and exercife different profeffions. 
Thcfe renounce all promotion, and generally exempt themfelves, under va- 
rious pretexts, from joining their colours. 

Many rich perfons, in the towns, enlift among the janizaries, in the view 
only of being more effectually protected, and of enjoying all the privileges 
attached to that corps. They receive no pay, and, for a little money, eafily 
exempt themfelves from all military fervice. 

The commandant-general of this troop is called jamzary-aga ; he refides at 
CoNSTANTiNOPJLE j and, although he enjoys great power, and great confider- 


ation. 


* Oda^ chamber^ or compan^r. 
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ation, he has a rank inferior to that of pacha. In moft of the towns where 
the pachas with three tails refide, there is likevvife a janizary-aga, divifional ge- 
neral of the infantry of the wliolc province, lie is fubjed to the pacha, whofe 
orders he receives and executes. 

During feveral reigns, religious fanaticifm, the hope of plunder, and the pre- 
fence of the fovereign rendered the janizaries extremely formidable. They 
^ flew to arms with joy, and eagernefs, whenever the ftandard of MAHOMiiT 
was difplayed, and the queflion was to make war againd the infidels ; but 
fmee I' uropean tadics have made a progrefs which the ignorance of the Turks 
could not or would not follow, and fince, above all, the bonds of the empird 
are broken or relaxed, the warlike ardour of the janizaries is much 
damped. I'his corps, formidable for fuch a length of time, is no longer any 
thing but a fhapelcfs mafs of workmen, (hop-keepers, farmers, and boatmen, 
without either difeipline or courage, and ever ready to defert or mutiny againfl 
their officers. 

For fome time pad there has been formed a corps of infantry of upwards 
of thirty thoufand men, under the name of topchts or gutmers. Scattered 
over the capital and the red of the empire, they receive a moderate pay, 
and are obliged to join their colours when they receive orders for that 
purpofe. ' 

Independently of the other corps of troops, as well on foot as on horfeback, 
which are railed in time of war, or which the pachas keep in their fervice, 
are to be didinguifhed the felidarsy a corps of cavalry, lefs numerous and lefs 
fcattered than that of the fpahis, and the delis or delibaches *, volunteers on 
horfeback in the fervice of the pachas. Thefe delis are brave, determined, 

* Deli, In Turkilh, fignifiet mad, and dclibachc, mad-beaded. 
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enferprifing, and ever ready to execute the orders of their inafter in the ex- 
peditions which he commands, and in the extortions which he direfts. They- 
follow him to war, perform the office of light troops, and fight without 
order and without difeipline : they flop and bring back to battle the runaways, 
and frequently precipitate thenifelvcs into the enemy’s ranks, with a bold- 
nefs which aftonifties and which fometimes determines the viftory in their 
favour. 

When a pacha is difgraced, or when, from any motive, he difmifTes his deli- 
baches, as they are without pay and without refources, they then commit 
the moft terrible robberies ; they fpread themfelves over the fields, the vil- 
lages, and even the towns ; they rub indiferiminately, lay all under contri- 
bution, and flop and plunder the caravans, till they are calicd into the fer- 
vice of fon&e other pacha, or till fome impofing force has put them to flight 
and difperfed them. 

In the moft defpotic empire, the will of the fovereign is limited, ctreum-- 
feribed or fettered by laws and cuftoms which he cannot call in queftion 
without danger : fuch is the Ottoman Empire. As fucceflbr of the caliphs, 
the fultan unites in himfelf every power ; he is fovereign abfolute, legiflaror, 
pontiff, and fupreme chief of religion : he may create, change, and modify, 
according to his wifh or his caprice, the laws of the State : he eftablifhes the 
imports and taxes which he judges neceffary : he difpofes at his pleafure 
of the eminent places, adminiftrative and military, religious and judicial of 
the empire : he is mafter of the life and of the fortune of all his officers and 
of all the agents that he keeps in pay ; however, he would find infur- 
mountable obftacles if he meddled with the fundamental laws depofited 
in the book of the prophet, and even with moft of thofe which cuftom imme- 
morial has rendered, as it were, as facred as the others. In eftablifhing 
impofts, he takes care not to overburden the people, ever ready to manifeft 
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their indignation, to rife, to demand the head of the vifir, to depofe the ful- 
tan, and proceed to all forts of excefies. In the appointment of lawyers, 
he generally refpefts rank and feniority of fervice, becaufe he would be 
afraid to irritate and flir up to rebellion the auguft and formidable body of the 
ulemas : in Ihort, he neither can legally put to death a fiinple individual 
nor ufurp his property, without a previous trial, without a fentence of the*^ 
lawyers. 

It has, neverthelefs, happened" more than once that the Grand Signior, the 
vizir, the captain-pacha, the pachas with three tails, have put to death citi- 
zens without trial : but thefe cafes are rare, and are not without danger. The 
hiftory of this people prefents a crowd of examples of fultans aud vifirs killed 
or depofed for a£ts of injuflice and extortions, a little too revolting. The com- 
plaints of the people have frequently forced the fultan to facrificc to his own 
fafety a minifter, a favourite, whofe crimes fometimes have been no more 
than a blind fubmilEon to the will of their mailer. 

The prefence of the fovereign, a greater mafs of knowledge, an immenfe 
population, the divifion of interell, favour, and power, occafion defpotifm, at 
Constantinople, not to be fo calamitous, nor fo terrible as in the pro^ 
vinces, becaufe the fultan watches over his miniHers, becaufe the people 
league together and revolt with fuccefs againft their oppreflbrs, becaufe 
they almoft always find a fupport in the jealoufy, ambition, or probity of 
fome man in power. But a pacha in his province, at a dillance from the 
looks of his fovereign, mailer of all the armed force, and invelled with powers 
almoll unlimited, feldom finds in the tribunal of jullice, in the alfembly of 
notables, and in the enterprifes of the people, a dam fufficiently Ilrong to con- 
fine him within the limits of his dnties. • 


Too 
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Too frequently the pacha, by his courage, his boldnefs, and his intercfl, 
contrives to fileuce the judge and the honelt men, to paralyze the good in- 
tentions of the divan, and to make the people whom he opprcflcs tremble : 
too frequently too the obflacles which the laws wifely oppofe to his ambition, 
and his wickednefs, remain without efFe«S: through the connivance of the pre- 
'^varicating judge, of the divan charged to watch over the intcrefts of tlte people : 
then adts of violence' and injuflice no longer have bounds, efpecially if the 
pacha be powerfully fupported by the Poute, and if he have in his fervice a 
great number of dclibaches ever ready to execute his orders, and defend him 
in cafe of attack. How'ever, when adls of injullice excite an indignation too 
ftrongly marked, the pacha endeavours to appeafeit by difavowing the officer 
executor of his orders, by removing him, and even by putting him to death. 
It is the Chriftians who have always moft to fuffer, becaufe they are not fup- 
ported like the Muflulmans, and becaufe they find a greater difficulty in tranf- 
xnitting to the foot of the throne their juft complaints. The Greeks, the Ar- 
menians, and the Jews form between themfelves corporations the chiefs of 
which make a few efibrts to put a flop to the extortions of a governor, to 
caufe him to be recalled or punilhed ; but too frequently their remonftrances 
remain without efiedf, or tend only to render their fituation ftill worfe. 

The Impunity of the pachas has been fuch for fome time paft, that the greater 
part of them have taken the liberty to fet up a powerful military eftablifhment 
which requires confiderable expenfes, far above the legal produce of their 
pachaliks. Extortions have increafed in proportion to the iiumber <if perfons 
that they had to maintain ; they have, by dint of money, obtained from the 
Porte the junftion of all the employments of the province j they are mouhaJftU 
or farmers-general •, they have got themfelves confirmed every year in their 
places, and fome have ended by acquiring riches fo confiderable, and fuch 
an authority, that the fultan cannot find means to difplace them or put 

them 
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them to death. But this violent ftatc of things mud neccflarily have a period : 
the inhabitants of the country-places, overburdened with imports, molefted in 
their fortune, and threatened in their life, imperceptibly forfake the lands 
which can no longer fupport them ; they go into the great towns to feek that 
■ repofe which they have loft in their cottages, and the means of living which 
they no longer find In the culture of their lands. However, the pacha exa£fs 
the fame contributions, and compels thofe who remain, to pay for thofe who 
have fled : whence it follows, that all the inhabitants fnon difapprar, and 
that the village is for ever deferted. There is no part of the empire, at a 
little dirtance from the capital, that does not prefent the afpeft of the moft; 
complete devartation, that does not exhibit large plains, without culture, 
hamlets, and villages deftroyed, and without inhabitants. 

It is not f rprifing that the governors of provinces negleft no means of 
fqueezing the people, when they are obliged to purchafe' deafly that right, 
when they know that they cannot maintain themfelves in their place, or oc- 
cupy others without making new pecuniary facrificcs, when, in a word, the 
fovereign fells all the eminent places, and when, after his example, the mini- 
fters and the men who difpofe of any employment, give it only to the 
higheft bidder. Through a very old curtom which miftruft has, no doubt, 
introduced, every important place is granted only for a year : a new firman Is 
neceflary for a perfon to be kept in it. The pachas above all, whofe exten- 
five power affords the means of fkreening themfelves from the fovereign 
authority, muft be regularly changed every year, and the fultan feldom 
deviates from this curtom when he has it in his power ; but the pacha, on his 
fide, knowing that gold, in Turki-y, can abfolve a man from the greateft 
crimes, and caufe the moft revolting extortions and the moft arbitrary con- 
demnations to be forgotten, haftens to amafs it; and if to his criminal 
ambition he join courage, boldnefs, and talents, he obtains with the three 
tail's, an eminent pachalik : he then endeavours to maintain himfelf in his poft. 
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by preventing, on the one hand, the complaints refpeding his conduft from 
reaching the throne, and, on the other, by performing fcrupuloufly the engage- 
ments which he has contracted towards the imperial treafuiy; but if lie fuc- 
ceed, like the pachas of Scutari, Palestine, liAODAii, and fo many 
others, in extending his government, and rendering it fiiilicicntly productive 
to have an army, he obliges the fovereign to fjiarc him, to confirm him 
every year in his pachalib, and to preferve only the appearance of power. Tri e 
4t is that, in that cale, the fultan employs liis two great means, cunning 
and patience ; he difpatches fecretly, and under various pretexts, ca]>hlf:^is to 
the pacha of whom he wiflies to be rid : if (he latter be not fufii< i ntly millruft- 
ful for preventing any fufpicious man from ajiproaching too near liirn, he 
receives the mortal blow, and the capidgi infiaiitly produces the fim.an of 
the Grand Signior, which all the by-ftanders, in their turn, hifs with refpect, 
and place on their Lead in token of fubmiflion. 

What delays the ruin of the greater part of the provinces, are the ayatm^ 
(an Arabic word which dignifies eyc^ whofe employment is to watch over 
the fafety and the fortune of individuals, over the good order and the defence 
of a town, to oppofe the nnjuft enterprifes of the pachas, the exaClions of 
the military, and to concur in the juft afieffment of the taxes. Appointed by 
the people, they are generally men reputed the moft virtuous, who under- 
take this honourable funClion ; there are feveral of them in the great towns j 
a Angle one commonly unites feveral villages in the plains. The ayams re- 
ceive no other reward for their zeal and their trouDlc, than the confideration, 
almolt always merited, which they enjoy, and the fatisfaClion which an honeil 
ynan feels when he is ufeful to his fellow-creatures. 

The ayams call to their divan the notables of the town and the lawyers, in 
order to difeufs fubjeds of a very great intereft, to digeft with them 
the remonflrances to be made to the pacha, and to eftablifh in concert 

the 
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likewil'c contributes in the towns to the fafety of the individuals 
Yh > are not attached to the military. fervice, and who occupy no place ema* 
naiiitg from the puverninent, is that almoft all the Mufluhnans, from the 
merclianr d '’ n to the luwcfl; workman, belong to an organized corporation, 
ilie chief'; of "vt ich arc charged to watch over the rights of the community 
and of inJiv.v ds. If a biv -’'cr, a fruiterer, for inftance, be attacked by any 
m.m of ..eight, the affair is carried to the mckemc or tribunal of juAice. 
The chiefs prefent ttiemfelves to defend the individual oppreAed ; they re- 
prefeni lha! horn fuch a period this man has bc^n fettled in the neighbour- 
hood, that he nu- .ilvvays led an exemplary life, that he is a good MulTulman, a 
good fa(^ -’r, a good hufhand, and they affifl at the hearing of the witnefles j 
if they difeover that the accufed is really guilty, they retire, and give him up to 
the rigour of the laws : if they believe, on the contrary, that he is innocent, 
tliey defend him with courage, call in, if it be neceffary, the whole corpo- 
ration, and the oppreffor is generally obliged to defift from bis purfuits. But, 
in the country-places, the people have not the fame means ; they mu A, in that 
cafe, have rocourfe to the ayams or to the k 'laya of the village, a fort of mu- 
nicipal officer clt■fl.^.d by the people, with whom reA all the affairs of the 
hiunlet, all the demands of money, &c. : it is generally the richeft or the 
moA intelligent of the village, who performs gratuitoufly this fundion. 
The greater part of the kiayas are reproached, perhaps with fome reafon, 
with having a fecret underAanding with the pachas, with facilitating their 
extortions, and enriching themfelves almoA always at the expenfe of thofe 
whom they ought to defend and proteft. 

« 

The Jews and the Chriftians have alfo organized corporations, whfTc chiefs 
frequently bring to a hearing the complaints of the oppre/Ted j but it lll- 
voi>. !• OB dom 
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dom happens that the raofl unjuft accufation is not terminated by fome fa- 
crifices of money, uiilefs the accufed be protefted by an European am- 
baflador or conful, or by fome opulent Turk. Thefe unfortunate beings 
are through the whole empire, the cow which the Muffulmans are eager to 
milk whenever their ncccllities require it. 


CHAFfER 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Of the grand the divan of the Porte, and of the members of whom it 

is compofed.-^Of the kodjakians and of the vacoufs. 

The dignity which is on a footing with that of mufti or of flieik-iflam, but the 
powers of which are much more extenfive, is that of grand vifir or of vifir- 
azem. Being the lieutenant of the fultan, in whofc name he governs and 
from whom he holds the feal, inverted wdth the greateft authority, and 
intruded with all the power of execution, the vifir may rtrike off the dieads 
of perfons receiving falaries who oppofe the progrefs of the government, 
who throw obrtacles in the way of its adminirtration, who do not obey its 
orders, or do not execute them according to its pleafure ; he commands the 
armies in perfon ; he difpofes of the finances ; he names or caufes perfons to 
be named to all the adminirtrative and military employments. Nothing, in 
a word, is foreign to his powers, but the interpretation of the law intruded 
to the ulemas. 

But the greater the po^er of the grand vifir, the greater is his rLfponfibility. 
He is accountable both to the fovereign and to the people, for the afbs of in- 
jullicc which he commits, for the unfortunate refult of his adminihration, for 
the extortions which he docs not reprefs ; he is accountable, above all, for the 
unexpected dearnefs of proviflons, for too frequent fires, and for the defeats of 
the armies : all the misfortunes of the State are attributed to him. The fword, 
always fufpended over his head, llrikcs him equally whetlicr he difpleafe the 
people, or difobligc the fultan. 
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Secretly attacked by thofe who are ambitious of h‘s place, by thofe whom he 
has diffatisfied, or to whom he has done an ill olucc, furrounded by fnares, 
and expofed to every lhaft, it is extremely rare for a vihr to grow old in the 
dangerous poit which he occupies, if he polTefs not the difficult art of inakirig 
the great tremble, of making himfelf beloved by the people, and of I'cndcii.ig 
himlelf ncccffary to the fultan. How many nr>h; we inflance, whom in- 
trigue li.is d: placed or caufed to perifh, v/jiom the U’l'-n has facilficcd to his 
own faiety ! How many vifirs does not liiRory af. jrd us, whofe prefump- 
tuous ignorance has occafioned the misfortunes of the State and acceleiatcd 
their own ruin ! 

The other minifters, obliged to confer with the grand viflr and to take 
his orders, difburden themfelves on him of all the rcfponfibility attached lo 
their admiuiflration, and the counfdiors by whom he is furrounded cannot 
fave him when his ruin is refolved on. -At liberty to follow or to reject their 
advice, there remain for him neither pretexts nor cxcufes : it is to him alone 
that the fovcrcign powder is intruflcd, it is to him alone to give an account. 

The law and cufloni, as 1 have faid with regard to the fultan and the pa- 
chas, have put fomc (hackles on the right which the vifir has to punifh with 
death all the agents, all the perfons in the pay of the government. Before he 
ftrikes off the head of a great perfonage of the empire, he muft have an or- 
der fjgned by the hand of the fultan ; and when a military man is in queflion, 
he mufl obtain the approbation of the commanders. 

In the frequent excurfions which he makes incog, in the city for the pur- 
pofe of having an eye to good order, of informing himfelf of the Rate of the 
articles of food, examining the weights and meafures, and infpe£ling the 
conduft of the agents appointed for the diflribution of provifions, the vifir, ac- 
companied by a public executioner, and fome officers difguifed like himfelf, 
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orders delinquents to be apprehended and puniflied on the fpot : he calls out, 
if neceffary, the guard of the quarter ; he clii efls the baftinado to be given 
to ihe fhopkeepers who vend aliments of bad, quality ; he caufes him ^^ho is 
ftmnd with falfc weights to be nailed by the car againfl rlic door of the 
fliop ; he even punifhes with death relapfcs or malvcrfations cf It o ferious 
a nature. During fires, he orders to be firuck olF the hcavl of ihe thief 
caught in the very fafl ; but, in thofe cafts, the law has pronounced before- 
hand the penalty of death. Charged to liften to the coir.jdaints of indivi- 
duals, to caufe jiiflice to be done to all, the vifir cannot, under any pretext, 
difpofe legally of the life and fortune of citizens. It is not that he docs not 
too frequently abufe his authority ; it is not that he does not fometimes 
yield to perfidious advice, that he does not fuffer himfcif to be led away by 
motives of hatred or revenge, that the third of gold does not impel him to 
arbitrary ads ; but woe be to him if his injulUcc be too revoliing ! When 
he too frequently puts himfcif above the laws, the people, in their turn, 
trample him under foot, unlefs the fultan be expeditious in adminiflering 
juflice. 

At the head of the armies, fiir from the eye of the fovereign, the power of 
the grand vifir is difengaged from the forms which fometimes rcilrain Iiim in 
the capital, and it mufl be confefied that he has the utmoll need of there dif- 
playing a very great fevcrity. The Muffulmans naturally turbulent and fedi- 
lious, can be checked only by the fight of punifliments. If the heads of the 
mutineers, of the plunderers, and of the affafliris do not fall from time to lime, 
ihortly the army no longer exhibits any but fcattered gangs of robbers who 
devafiate, with the fame avidity, the provinces of the empire and rhofe be- 
longing to the enemy. 

The kadilelkers or ordinary judges of the army follow it only when the 
fultan commands it in perfon : a moHa appointed for that purpofe always 
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difcharges their fundlonb when the vifir has the command. It is the fame 
when it is fubmitted to a pacha ; but, in all cafes, death mud immediately fol* 
low the knowledge of the crime, and the fentence of the judge is but a 
finiple formality. 

The grand vifir gives audience to the public on fevcral days of the week; 
he hears the complaints of the citizens, admits or rejefis their petitions, per> 
mits them to plead their caufe before the kadileikers, the Aambol-efTendi, and 
the mollas of Galata, Aijub, and Scutari, and to caufe jufiice to be ad- 
niinifiercd to them with fuflicient difpatch ; but it is not correct to fay that he 
renders it himfelf. Unlcfs it be an affair of police, or that the petitioners and 
the delinquents be agents of the government, the fentences are pronounced 
by the ordinary judges : the vifir caufes them to be executed as the pachas 
do in the provinces. 

When the grand vifir is obliged to abfent himfc-lf in order to take the com- 
mand of the army, the fultan appoints for the interim a caimacan or fuhflitute 
who difeharges his fundions, is invefted with the fame authority, enjoys the 
fame rights, but not the fame revenues ; his falary is fixed, and the emolu- 
ments of the place belong to the vifir, to whom the caimacan muff give an 
account of them. It is generally a pacha with three tails who is appointed 
to this eminent place. 

A very remarkable change has taken place in the government fince StLiM 
III. created a new council to which are at this day fubmitted all projects, to 
which arc rderred all important affairs, and from which emanate all the re- 
folutions and, as it were, all the ads of the government. The refponfibility 
of the vifir muff have dirainiflied with his power: the misfortunes of the State, 
the public calamities cannot henceforth be attributed to him ; and if the 
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firft place of the Ottoman Empire continue to be changeable and tottering, 
it will at leaf! be no longer accompanied by the fame dangers. 

The divan or the council of the grand vifir was formerly compofeJ of 
fix ordinary vifirs or pachas with three tails, whofe reputation for wifdoin 
and inrclligence was not to be equivocal. The vifir aflvcd their opinion when 
he rliought it neceflary. To this council were likewife admitted the mufti and 
the two kadilefkers when the law was to be confulted. 

A little time after his acceflion to the throne, Sulim compofed this council 
of twelve pel Tons the moft diftinguiflied by their office. The vifir and the 
mufti are prefidcnts of it, the one in his quality of lieutenant-general of the 
empire for temporal affairs ; the other as vicar of the fultan for the inter- 
pretation and depofitory of the laws. The other ten members are the 
kiaya^bcy^ the rcis-cjD'cndi^ the tcficrdar-cfjendh the ichelchUcffcndi^ the terfana- 
eminiy the tchhion^-bachiy two cx-rch-effendiy and two c>:^tcftcrdurs (ffcndL 

The kiaya-bey is, properly fpeaking, the lieutenant of the vifir ; he 
momentarily difeharges his funflions when the latter happens to die. All 
affairs pafs through his hands before they arrive at the vifir, and all orders 
emanating from the Portk receive their execution through the impulfe of 
the kiaya-bey. lie is appointed by the Grand Sigiiior, on the prefenration 
of the vifir. Ke is generally involved in the difgrace of his principal, and if 
he do not lofe his head as frequently as he, his fortune, in that cafe, always 
runs the greateft rifk. Although he have no military rank, it may be faid 
that he occupies the fecond admlniftiative place in the empire, confidering the 
importance and the multiplicity of his funftions. If the fultan be diffatisfied 
with his fervices, he receives, on quitting his office, the dignity of fimple vifir 
or pacha with three tails. It feldom happens that he is given only the tvo 
rails when he is fent to govern a province. 
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The reis-effendl is, as ' it were, fccretary of ftate, high chancellor of the 
empire, the principal of the gens dc phimi> * , the miniflcr for foreign affairs. 
He figns all the orders of the Porte, which do not dire£lly concern the 
finances and the military operations j he treats with all the European nJ- 
nillers who are at Constantinople ; in a word, every thing that con- 
cerns the foreign powers, and every thing that relates to the interior 
adminifiratioii, paffes through the channel of the reis effendi ; but he does 
nothing without communicating it to the grand vifir and taking his orders. 


The tefterdar-effendi muff be confidered as the miniftcr of the finances ; 
he receives the produce refulting from the fale of the great employments, that 
■w'hich arifes from the annual renewal of the barats or firmans obtained by the 
zaYms, timariots, and others, the produce of the karatch or capitation-tax 
on the Jews and Chriflians ; the produce of the farmed domains, that of the 
culloms, &c. He has a great number of offices into which are poured the 
different revenues of the empire, and at which are made the different pay- 
ments ordered by the Porte. There are at the head of each office, a 
great officer, principals and clerks taken from among the kodjakians or gens de 
flume of whom I fliall have occafion to fpeak further on. 

This miniflcr cannot be confounded with the khafnc-veliki, a black eu- 
nuch, charged with the general adminiflration of the interior imperial trea- 
fure, into which arc poured the produce of the confifeations and inheri'- 
ances that ferve for the fupport of the feraglio. The prefents, the effefts, 
the jewels which arc fent by foreign powers, thofe acquired by conqueft, 
the colours, &c. conflitute a part of this treafurc. 


* As we have not in Engi.AND thofe three dillinftions, made in Francs, of gent tie plumtt 
gens iVep e, awd gens de robe, we have di-en-.cd it more exjudieiit to retain the French term 
than to employ one which might be ambiguous to the reader.— -TVon^aror. 
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The private treafure of the fultan is adtniniflered by thi khafnadar-aga, one 
of the page.- of confi<ic!ice. This treafure, incrcafed by the favings of the 
greater p.art of the fulians, is fupported by the profits of the mint and by 
fotnc coiifiiwtions. 

The place of tchcMbi-efFendi did not exift formerly ; it was created 
under the reign of Sr.i.iKi III, at the fame time as the tax on wine, eat- 
ables, and mod articles of merchandife, as cotton, wool, &c. The produce 
of this tax, known by the name of ni'zam-djcdit, has been appropriated to 
the new corps of gunners, bombardiers, matrofies, and fufilcers that has 
been formed, to the buildings which have been conftrufted for them, to the 
foundery of cannon, to the manufaftory of muikets, gun-carriages, &c. tThe 
tchclebi-efiendi is the receiver-general of this tax, the adminiftrator of thefe 
fund.s, the infpe£lor.general of thefe eftablifliraents, " the intendant of the 
buildings. 


I have faid, in andher place, that the tcrfana-einhii was the minifter of the 
marine. 

The tchiaoux-bachi is fecrctary of Hate j it is to him that a perfon mull 
addrefs himfelf to fee the grand vifir, to be admitted to his divan, to plead at 
his tribunal. ‘He has about him two tejkeredjh who receive the memo- 
rials, the claims, the petitions of the pleaders and of all thofe who prefent 
themfelves, and who adminiller jufiice according to the order of the vifir. 

The captain-pacha and the klaya of the fultana-validai are called to the ex- 
traordinary councils ; and although they are not ordinary members of the coun- 
cil, they are confulted, and both have the greateft influence in the delibera- 
tions from the intereft which the former preferves with SruiM, and from 
that which the latter has obtained with the fultana-mother. The latter was born 

VOL, j., E •« poor 
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poor in Candxa. He is faid to be a man of underftandxng and very clever: 
he poffefles, above all, the art of intrigue, and joins to his eafy manners, an 
agreeable and prepoffefling perfon. 

Selim, occupied with ufeful eftabllfliments, ameliorations, and changes ne • 
ceflitated by the critical circumftances in which he found himfelf on his ac- 
ceflion to the throne, could not doubt of the fucccfs of his enterprifes in 
caufing to emanate from a council formed by the moft powerful and the 
mod enlightened men of the empire, all the innovations that he wifhed to in- 
troduce, all the beneficent laws that he wifhed to have pafTcJ. Could he fuf- 
pedl, that by rendering arbitrary afts lefs frequent, great -executions more 
rare, by dlminifliing the too abfolute and too tyrannical power of the vifir, 
by fubmitting to difeuffion all the operations of the government, by promulga- 
ting no law till it had, as it were, received the fandion of his council, guile 
would become more frequent, ambition more audacious, rebellion more difli- 
cult to be reprefled, armies of robbers more numerous ? Could I;c imagine, 
in a word, that the influence of foreign powers w^ould greater, and it 
would fucceed in flopping all the falutary meafures that he wiflicd to have 
adopted ? 

This council, unfortunately compofed of members enemies among them- 
felves, jealous of each other, more taken up with themfelves than with the hap- 
pinefs of the State, is very far from having accomplifhed the intentions of 
Selim. One would be inclined to believe, from feeing it fometimes in 
inaftion in the midft of dangers, and fometimes in a route contrary to that 
which it ought to follow, that moft of the members, far from feconding the 
defigns of the fultan, labour, on the contrary, to make them mifearry. Since 
its creation, the flate of affairs is daily becoming worfe j the empire is 
menaced with a total diffolution ; the finances are exhaufted ; and a rebel al- 
mdy threatens to place a ftranger on the throne. He is waiting, perhaps, 

only 
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only for the moment when the people fhall be prepared for this extraordinary 
event, unexampled in the Turkilh annals. 

If, inllcad of eftablilhing a council too wavering, too weak, and too eafy 
.to be corrupted, Seijm could have intruded authority to a vifir endowed with 
a rare underftanding, a profound mind, a pure heart, a firm courage, and an 
unfliaken refolution, it is not to be doubted that all his projefts would have 
completely fucceeded : the Ottoman Empire would have refumed by degrees 
its rank among the powers of the earth ; it would at lead have emerged from 
that date of abjeftion and nullity in which it has been for feveral reigns : 
the troubles of *thc interior would not have taken place ; the rebellious pa« 
chas would have returned to their duty, and the janizaries the mod mu- 
tinous would have paid with their head the fii4l movement of infurreflion 
which they lliould have made. 

It is very dilHcult to forefee how the Ottoman -Empire W'ill extricate itfelf 

from the fatal crifis (jnto which it has been brought. Will France, fo much 

•» 

inclined formerly to fupport it *, prevent the powers, which at this day appear 
to defend its intereds with warmth, from making it foon undergo the fate 
of Poland, or from taking from it at lead a part of its dominions ? 


The kodjakians or gc»s dc plume form in the capital a numerous body, in- 
telligent and refpc^lcd ; this is the profellion which holds the middle rank 
between the military men and the lawyers, and which is become fuffi- 
cienily powerful fmcc the ulemas are rather lefs fo, fmee the divan is compofed 


• The political and commercial intcrcild which fo long united Franll and the OLtommi 
Empire, have greatly changed liiicc oiir clLibliihmcnt in Egypt, fuice above all that colony 
leads us to hope for a more advantageous trade than that which we carried on before, and en» 
ablcs us to Hop the prctci.rions w’hich England makes to the exclubve ccmmcicc of the whole 
W'orW. 
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only of ^sns de plume, and fmce fcane among them obtain fiefs, military 
rank, and governments. 

AlmoH; all the minifters, all the agents in the different adminiftrations. of the 
capital, the cuftoms, and the mofques ; all the principals of offices, all the 
fecretaries, all thecleiks, all the fchoolmafters ; in a word, all the writers, 
from the fimple kialib, who copies books, petitions, or memorials, and him 
who applies himfelf to writing purely and corredlly the language, to the reis- 
effiendi who is at the head of them, are all didinguifhed by the name of 
kodja, and make part of that fort of corporation. 

The art of tranferibing the national books and efpecially the Koran, 
forms the nurfery of the gms de plume. The number of copyifts of thefe 
books is prodigious in the capital. Young men who have no fortune, and who 
are defirous of embracing this profeffion, after having learned to read and write 
in the fchools, apply themfelves firft to the copying and felling of books } 
they afterwards draw up petitions and memorials for thofe who have occalion 
for them. If they difplay intelligence, and acquire information in this traded 
they fucceed in procuring themfelves a place in fome office, and by degrees, 
with protedlors, conduft, application, and, above all, money, they arrive at 
the firft fituations in the public offices, and at the firft dignities in the 
ininiftry. 

The Muffulmans are indebted to the kodjas for a vaft number of works 
held in great eftimation among them, relative to the Arabic and Perfian lan- 
guages, philofophy, morality, Mahometan hiftory, and the geography of their 
provinces ; and it is among them that are generally found the ftatefmen the 
moft intelligent and the moft capable of ferving as minifters. 


The 
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The fear of deprivrng of thAr profeffion this great number of copyifis, the 
oppofition of ajmod all the powerful Jc plume, the refufal of the lawyers 
to fuffer the Koran an'l the other books of religion to be prip»ed, and, perhaps 
too, theaverfion which ihe MuiTulmans manifeft for the pradices and the arts 
of Europeans, are fo many motives which concur in preventing the art of 
printing from being cflabliftieJ among them in a fubftautial manner. 

The gens dc plume are entitled kodjas. or effendts. The latter defignates a 
man of a more dillinguiflied rank, him, for inftance, who has arrived at the 
firft places, the firft dignities. This latter title is alfo given to the lawyers, to 
the imans of the mofque. Effcndi is the word which diftinguilhes gens dc plume 
and lawyers from milhary officers, to whom are given the appellation of aga and 
bey. 

Favour often grants military fiefs to gens dc plume little qualified, in gene- 
ral, for the fatir^ues of war : minifters and other great perfonages alfo obtain 
fometimes the dignities of pacha with two or three tails, without being fit to 
march at the head of the troops of their provinces. But as in Turkey it is 
confidcred rather whether the place, be fit for the man than the man for the 
place, no elTendi makes -it a point of delicacy to folicit thefe important ports. 
What does it fignify to them to have no military knowledge, provided they 
have a more dhlinguiftied rank, a greater authority, and they have it in 
their power to acquire great riches ? Neither are they ftopped by the con- 
tempt which the foldiers manifert for them, and by the frequent farcafms in 
which the latter indulge thcmfdves refpeding them, not unfrecpeutJy even 
in their prefence. 

The adminirtration of the pious foundations called vakfs or vacoufs, em- 
ploys a great number of gens de plume, and procures them a fituation far more 

hicrarivc than honourable. Superftition, religious zeal, and above all the ty- 
rannical 
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rannical law of confifcations have caufed to be converted into vacoufs a grcsEt 
’part of private property. Without fpeaking of thofe vaft domains granted to 
religious worihip, of thofe villages, fmall towns, and countries, whofe produce is 
appropriated to the mofques, a great number of individuals give up to them 
during their life, or bequeath them after their death, a part or the whole of 
their fortune. But, guided more frequently by motives of intereil than by a 
religious fcntiment, they make a donation of their property, for a moderate 
fum which they receive from the mofquef and an annuity which they bind them- 
felves to pay to it. The enjoyment remains with the donee till the ex- 
tinffion of the heirs at law, in an order defignatcd by the aff. 

The intention of the founder. In this cafe, has no other objefl; than to put 
under the fafeguard of religion, hitherto refpefted by the fultans, a property 
which it is very cafy for a perfon to prefcrve and to tranfmit to his children. 
But fooner or later, for the want of heirs, the vacouf property devolves to the 
mofques. If the law do not put a flop to thefe donations, or if the govern- 
ment do not one day appropriate them to itfclf, almofl; all the immoveable 
property of the empire will end by being appropriated to religious worfhip, 
or devoted to pious ellablilhnients. 

No foundation takes place without their being a mutcvelli or adminiflrator, 
and a na^ir or infpedlor, the one for the employment of the money according 
to the intention of the founder, and the other for the fopcrintcndance and 
verification of the accounts. But, in a country where it is fo rare to meet a 
man who refifts the wifli of appropriating to himfelf a fum of money which 
pafles through his hands, and for which he is to account only to his confcience 
and to an infpedor as knavifli as himfelf, no one doubts that the mutevelli 
and the nazir have a fecret underflanding, divide between them what they can 
purloin, and appropriate to thcmfelves annually Aims more or lefs confiderable, 
according to the importance of the foundations which they are charged to 
adiuiaifter and fuperintend. 


Little 
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Little fatisfied with the right which is adjudged them by the founder, 
they think to be able to cxcufe their criminal conduS by the inutility of the 
revenues which exceed the employment that is to be made of them, or perhaps 
they confidcr as indifferent to the fpirit of the foundation to retain for ihem- 
felvcs this exccfs, inftead of diftributing it to the poor, of making favings, or 
of improving the capital. 

Mod of the founders, with the twofold intention of tranfmitting to their 
heirs a certain revenue fecure from the rapacious hand of the imperial treafury, 
and of not enriching unknown adminiftrators and iiifpeflors, nominate and 
appoint thefe agents in their own family. They take care, if they are attached to 
the government, to difpofe in reality of two thirds of the income of the pro- 
perty that they cftahlifli njacouf^ without which the government, which would 
difeover the formal iiiteiition of depriving it of an immoveable property 
that it ought to inherit, would appropriate the whole of it to itfelf, to the 
prejudice even of the mofque named in the aft of donation. 


chapter 
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CHAPTER XlX: 

ILpcport^ttade^^^Alimentary Ju^ances^—Wood for fiicl^ joiner* s work^ carpenter *^ j 

•work^ and Jhip-building* 

TThe little confidence infpired by a govenmient too frequently unjufl: ; 
the little folidity prefented by the fortunes of private gerfons, the certainty of 
lofing one*s money if the man to whom it has been ' lent die in an em- 
ployment, or if he be puniftied wdth death for any mlfdemeanour, real or 
fuppofed j *the tyranny which is every where exercifed by ihofe who are xn- 
vefted with power, the venality of the tribunals, the innumerable multitude of 
falfe witneffes — every thing in Turkey infpires fuch a miftruft in affairs of 
commerce, that a man lends not his money but at a very high interefl, and 
delivers not his goods on credit but at an exorbitant price. Very frequently 
even no bufinefs takes place if the creditor be not provided beforehand with a 
pledge above the value of the money which he has lent, or of the goods 
which he has delivered on credit. The interefl of money muft have rifen in pro- 
portion to the rifks that the lender had to run : it is generally from eight to 
ten per cent, in regard to Europeans ; from fifteen to twenty per cent, in 
regard to Muffulman, Jew, Armenian, or Greek merchants ; it is at thirty, 
forty, and even fifty per ^cent. in ^regard to the Turks who belong to the 
government. To private perfons money is lent at twenty-five or thirty per 
ceilt. but almoft always in towns, pledges arc required for the fecurity^f the 
debt. 


Honefty, however^ is not entirely banlihed from the Ottoman Empire. 
The European merchants know that the countryman ahnofl always per- 
forms without difficulty the engagements which he has contraAed, that the 

man 
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jnan of bufinefs is generally the Have of his word, that the trader ieldom 
fails to difeharge his obligations when his payments become due. If pro- 
bity alone be the intligator of the firft, the others are anxious to preferve a 
fpotlefs reputation whieh may increafe their credit, multiply their operations, 
and &cilitate all the affairs that they undertake. 


It is with the pachas and the great that one ought to avoid to deal other- 
wife than with ready money, becaufe it is they who fhew the moft difhoneffy, and 
who almoft always make an improper ufc of their authority. As much as one 
may be confident with the plain man who hears and follows the voice of his 
confcience, with the merchant always moved by felf-intere(l which commands 
him to appear an honed man, fo much ought one to midrud the man of 
power whom intrigue has led to the fird employments, who, deaf to the call of 
honour, thinks that he can ikreen himfelf from the eye of judice. 

1 lhall not here edablilh a parallel between the different nations which in- 
habit the Levant, and which arc fubjeft to the Ottoman government. The 
individuals who compofe them, accufed of being equally covetous, equally cun- 
ning, equally knavifli, neverthelefs, perform their engagements when one has 
taken with them fuitable precautions; If probity do not incline them to it, fear 
atjead determines them, becaufe the Turks are always there to impofe on 
them an exafiion. 

As for the Muffulmans, one finds, in general, among them more fincerity: 
one miy, in general, trud more to their word. We fhould confider them 
as the mod honed and the mod edimable of all, did they not fhew them- 
felves unjud towards tributary fubjefls : did not the contempt which they 
have for them induce them to violate in regard to them the law of nations, 
to make them undergo humiliations, and cover them not unfrequently with 
difgrace. 

VOL. I. 
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It is to the government alone^ founded on an oppreffive religion, that we 
muft impute the knavery of fome, the tyranny of others, the vices of all. 
The Greeks, the Armenians, and the Jetvs, deprived of the rights of citizen- 
fhip, excluded from civil employments and from military fervice, Grangers to 
the religion on which every thing refts, obliged to redeem every year their, 
head by a difgraceful tax *, threatened inceflantly with the lofa of their life or 
their fortune, and weak and unprotected, have, from their very infancy, learnt 
to diflemble, to give way to the fmalleft Ihock, to withdraw themfclves 
from force by addrefs, from violence by lubmilEon. They have been obliged 
to be falfe from habit, cringing and vile from fear, cunning and knavifh from 
the necefBty of living and exilUng. 

The Muffulmans, vain of their fuperiority, infolent towards unarmed flaves, 
proud of belonging to a religion which infpires contempt for all thofe who are 
not admitted into it ; fanatic, ferocious, and unjuft through the effeft of that 
religion j tolerated in the extortions which they exercife towards tributary fub- 
jefts ; emboldened even by a government which dreads thofe whom it oppreffes ; 
the Muffulmans, like their anceftors, would poflefs a difpolition for great- 
nefs, heroifm, and robbery, hau they preferved their morals, their courage, 
and all their fanaticifm. But at this day the fale of all employments and the 
precarious tenure of them makes all private perfons avaricious, and converts all 
the depofitaries of authority into oppreflbrs. Juftice is venal, becaufe the cadis 
have been laid under contribution j the venality of the judges has produced 
falfe witneffes ; religious zeal is relaxed, courage is worn out, immorality has 
crept in every where : one may fay boldly that it has at the prefimt day 
reached its higheft pitch in the towns. 

The law of confifeations has frequently occafioned to be confidered as cri- 
minal men whom birth, chance, ox induftry had enriched. That which afligns 


* The karatch. 
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to the •fultan the property of thofe who receive from him afty p.iv whate\’er *, 
mufi, like the other, neceffarily have clogged the operationc of tomivici ce, in- 
fpirt;! fears, and moll contributed to the exceffive rate of mone)% 

If we except fome parts of the two Ik dies, in no country on earth is gold fo 
common as in Turkey ; it circulates every where, it is the bafe of all pay- 
ments, and every traveller has more or lefs in his girdle. There is not a 
woman who '■ns not chains, necklaces, and other ornaments in fequins j not 
a child that has not on its head fome pie^'es of money : but this gold, the orna- 
ment and drefs of the women, is for ever taken away from trade. The 
hulband, purfued by his creditors, would not dare to touch it, and the wife 
fomeimics fees the father of her children brought to punilliment, without 
being tempted to make the facrifice of that gold which ihe has fnatched from 
his weaknefs, or obtained from his affeflion. 

Turkey, however, is tributary to India, as we are to Turkey. The 
gold wliioh the Europeans carry as a lafl refult to that empire in payment of 
its merchandife, flows, in a great meafure, through the Red Sea, through 
the Persian Gulf, and through Per-.ia, and is fwallowed up on the fer- 
tile and indullrious coad of the Indian Oce -'n. This is what I fhall explain 
elfewhere more minutely. 

The French merchants have very frequently lamented to fee in all operations 
of commerce, the Jews and Armenians interpofed between them and the 
Muffulmans ; but they do not pay attention that, being verfed in the cufloms 
and languages o*^ the country, thefe Jews and thefe Armenians undertook a 
detail for which the European merchants were not qualifled. Would they go 


• All thofe «ho receive pay from the fultan or from the Mtatc, from the limplc janizary up 
to the vizir-azem, are called kouh or fervanta ; and, as fuch, the fultan can difpofc of their life, 
and, if he pleafe, feize on all their property. 
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like them, and fcatter their money beforehand in the country-places in order 
to purchafe at a low price commodities when they are gathered ? Would they, 
like them, be willing to draw an ufurious intereft from their money ? Could 
they keep fight of it, and would they take the fteps and make the cuf- 
tomary pecuniary facrifices towards the cadis and the pachas when the queftion 
is to recover their demands from dilhonefl: debtors ? Undoubtedly not.— 
Well, let us leave to thefe Jews and thefe Armenians all the details of a traffic 
which can be advantageous to none but theinfelves, and let us confine our- 
felves to bartering with them our produftions which they know better than 
w'e how to place fuitably, which they fell retail in the town, or which they 
deliver to the inhabitants of the country on account of their commodities. 

If we caft our eye on Marseilles and on all the ports of the fouthern 
departments ; if we examine the prodigious number of manufadories which 
this trade fupported in all parts of France, how many harids it occu- 
pied every where, and how many veffels and feamen it employed, we fliould 
be convinced that this trade was an inexhauflible fource of riches to the mo- 
ther-country and to its colonies, and that it was eftabliflred in the manner the 
tiiofl fuitable to the intcrefts of all. 

Scarcely emerged from the convulfive ftate in which we had been for up- 
wards pf ten years, we mull hope that the Levant trade, no lefs advan- 
tageous to the Orientals than to ourfclves, will fooa be revived on both fides 
with its former activity. The war which the Porte has been forced to de- 
dare againft us, cannot be of long continuance : we ftiall avail ourfelves of our 
advantageous pofilion in fpite of the efibrts of a jealous and powerful enemy. 
We fhall, in fpite of him, turn to account our territorial produdi(}ns and our 
induftry. The number of our feamen will rife in proportion to our com- 
merce : our navy is at this day without ftrength, becaufe it is, Jn general, 
without infirudion ; without energy, becaufe it is without confidence j with- 
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out fuccefs, becaufe it is commanded by men who are no longer in their 
place j our navy, I fay, will infure us this important trade when it fliall rival 
in glory our armies, when the bravery of our fallors lhall be direded by the 
talents, the information, and the prudence of their commanders. 

Did not the mifehievous genius of the Turks lead them to flifle conceptions 
and paralyze induftry, did not their anti-focial religion impofe filcnce on rea- 
fon and philofophy, no city in the world would be better calculated to ferve 
as an emporium to an extenfive commerce, than Constantinople. Situated 
on the confines of Europe and Asia, between the Mediterranean and 
the Euxine, furrounded by fertile provinces, the capital of a vail empire, 
CoNSTANTiNOPi.E would fce pafs within its walls the produdions of the 
East and of the West, as well as thofeof the North and of the South. The 
caravans of Asia and the fliips of Europe would fuccced each other without 
interruption, for the' purpofe. of effeding exchanges advantageous to all na- 
tions *. 

t. - 

But, in the prefent Hate of affairs, this commerce is very limited. The in- 
duflry of the inhabitants is confined to the fimplc wants of the city, and its 
territory is fo little cultivated that it affoids no article of exportation. Never- 
thelefs, the neighbouring countries are fo fertile and fo produdive, that they 
fupply not only the numerous inhabitants of the capital, but permit the 
French merchants to export a fufficiency to pay for one half of the value of 
the inerchandife which they receive from Marseidles. A part of thefc com- 
modities palfes through the town, the other is immediately (hipped at Ro- 
DosTO, at Mundania, at the Dardanelles, and at the harbour of Enos. 

* If the Bosphorus and the Heiaespont belonged to an indnllrlous, civilized powers if 
they made a part of a vaft empire, Constamtikopj.e would ueccflarily become the mcuopoli* 
of the world. 
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In fpeaking here only of the ci:po?t-trauCj my '■>bjecl is to make known the 
mofl: ufeful natural produflions cf every cui;n:ry that 1 fliall vifit, and the 
commodities of which European commerce may have availed itfelf. At the 
end of this work I (hall prefent a general picture of the import-trade which 
France carries on with all the Levant. I fliall publiOi, at another time, 
thofe articles of natural hiftory which have not been treated of, or are little 
known. 

Wool. 

Wool forms the principal article of exportation from Constantinopi.e, 
and the fecond from all the Levant. It is ellimated that the price of the wools 
which the French merchants fend to Marseili.es from Constantinople, 
Rodosto, the Dardanej.les, and Enos, amounts, one year with another, to 
1,500,000 livres (c/rctf 62,499!. fterling). This value has fometimcs rifen to 
upwards of 2,000,000 (83,333!. fterling). They come from the environs 
of the Bosphorus, from the Propontis, and from the Hellespont, as 
well as from Romania, Bulgaria, Bessarabia, and the fouthern coafts 
of the Black Sea. The flaughtcr-houfes of the capital alone furnifh a 
fomew'hat confiderable quantity. 

In Turkey are bred two forts of Iheep, that with a broad tail, and that 
with a common tail. The former is the larger, its fleece is lefs fine, and its 
tail receives fuch a quantity of fat, that it fometimes weighs upwards of ten 
pounds. The wool of the plain-tailed iheep of Bulgaria, and of Bessarabia, 
which comes to Constantinople by way of Varna, or which pafles through 
AbklANOPLE, in order to be fliipped at the harbour of Enos, is the moll 
efteemed. The wools of Bosnia are reckoned to be of a quality fuperior to 
all^ thofe of the Levant : they are conveyed on the back of mules or 
hdrfes, to Spalatro, Zera, and Raousa, whence they go by fea to Ve- 
nice. The wools of Wallachia and of the North of Servia "are gene- 
rally fpread through all Germany. 


All 
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All the wools of Turkey are, in general, of an indilFerent or of a bad 
quality, and little fit for the manufafture of fine plain cloths. Neverrhc-lefs, 
when they are picked and mixed with the fine wools of Spain and Roussil- 
lon, the traders of Languedoc find means to make with them firft and fecond 
londrins which they fend to Marseilles, and thence to all the fea-port towns 
of the Levant, where a confiderable confumption of them is made. 

t 

CamePs Hair. 

In the cold countries of Asia Minor and of Persia, camels have, du- 
ring the winter, a tolerable abundance of a fine, filky wool, which falls 
every year at the beginning of the fummer. It is known by the French in 
trade, under the improper name of laine de chevron. The moil efteemed is 
brought from Persia by the caravans of Erivan, Tiflis, EazERifM, and 
Tocat. There is fome of three qualities : the black, the red, and the gray. 
The black is the deareft, and the gray is worth only half the price of the 
red. ^ 

% 

Some comes annually to Marseilles by way of Aleppo, Smyrna, and 
Constantinople. This lad city expedites from eighty to a hundred bales 
weighing about three hundred pounds thebaic. Smyrna and Aleppo fend a 
quantity much more confiderable. ^ 

This wool is employed in the manufaflure of hats : it is purchafed by all the 
European nations that trade to the Levant. The French, however, are thofe 
who dfaw the moll of it, and make of it the greateft confumption. The 
Englifli employ but a finall quantity of the black, which they procure at 
Smyrna. 

This camel’s hair mud not be confounded with another wool longer, 
more filky, and finer which is found in Persia, and which is produced in 

plenty 
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plenty by a flie-goat on the mountains of Kkrman. I (hall have occaficn to 
(peak of it elfewhere. 


Goat's Hair, 

On the hills and mountains of the environs of Angora, is bred a goat 
fmallcr than ours, with pendulous ears anJ fliort legs, whofe white fleece, 
long and very fine, is carefully fpun by the inhabitants of the country, and 
partly employed by them in the manufacturing of the ftulL known under the 
name of ferges, camlets, and chalis of Angora. The I rtneb have fevera! 
faftoties in this town, for the purchafe of tl)e thread ; and although this 
trade has for fome time pad been carried on through Smyrna rather than 
through Constantinople, neverthelefs, fevcral bales of it pals through 
this latter city, which the French merchants difpatch to Marseilles. 

Befides the goat’s hair of Angora, there is alfo known in trade that of 
Beibazar, which lies fifteen or twenty leagues to the weftward the road of 
Bursa. The former is more efteemed than the latter ; it is finer, more fup- 
ple, and more eafy to be wrought ; but that of Beibazar is whiter, be- 
caufe the inhabitants of this town are in the habit of foaping and walking the 
hair before they fpin it. 

The Angora goats have much alEflty, as to the finenefs of their hair, to 
thofe of Kerman and ihofe of Cachemire. Both of them inhabit ele- 
vated places, cold in winter and very warm in fummer ; both are taken 
great care of, combed, and frequently walked by the fliepherds wha guard 
them. 


Cotton. 


Cotton is not cultivated at Constantinople nor on the Ihores of the 
Black Sea; the climate is too cold. It is only in the fouth and weft part 

of 
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of the Propontis, in the environs of the Hellespont, that the culture of 
this valuable vegetable begins. Cotton is the moft plentiful merchandife of 
the I.EVANT, and that virhich the French draw in the greatcfl quantity. The 
merchants of Constantinopi.e difpatch aiinually from Gallipoli, from 
the Dardanelles, and from Enos, about fix hundred and fifty bales, 
cllimatcd at 1 25,000 livres (circa 5,208!. fterling). 

Neither are the white fpun cotton and ihe^ red dyed fpun cotton of 
Adrianople a very important article of the export-trade of Constanti- 
NOPi.E : their value fcarccly exceeds 40,000 livres, while from Smyrna 
alone, Marseilles draws upwards of 2,000,000 of livres of fpun cotton half 
white, half dyed red, and to the amount of 5,400,000 of livres of cotton 
wool : the greater part of the other fea-port towns of the Levant furnilit 
more or lefs of this lafl. article. 

Formerly the red fpun cotton of Adrianople enjoyed a very great repu- 
tation; but, for fome time part, a preference is given to that of Larissa in 
Greece, and to thofc of the environs of Smyrna and of fome towns of the 
interior of Asia Minor. Means have alfo been found within a fliort time, in 
our French manufa£tories, to give fpun cotton a red colour full as beautiful 
and as durable as that which is given to it in Turkey. The red fpun cot- 
tons of Greece do not come into France; they pafs by the Adriatic, to 
Venice and Trieste, whence they fpread all over Germany'. 

Btfff 'aloes' bides. 

The buifalo is in very great plenty throughout the East : it ferves for til- 
lage : it is harneffed to the waggons ; it is made to turn the ftones of mills, 
and wheels for the raifing of wiiter from wells. It is ftronger than the 
ox, and more generally employed. Although it delights more particularly in 
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aquatic or marfliy places, on the banks of large and fmall rivers, it never- 
thelcfs thrives every where, and acquires a fize above that of oxen. 

Its flefli is fcarcely fit to be eaten : it is tougher, lefs favoury than that of 
the ox, and is almofl: always accompanied by an odour of mulk which ren- 
ders it by no means agreeable. It fcldom happens that the Orientals fubfift 
on it } they univerfally prefer the (heep, whofe flefli is much more delicate 
than in our countries. The milk of the female is abundant and well-tailed ; 
but the butter preferves a fmcll fomewhat difagreeable, to which, how’- 
ever, one is foon reconciled. 

The hide of the buflalo is much thicker and hi more fubflantial than that 
of the ox ; it weighs from eighty to a hundred pounds, and even more. A 
great quantity of them comes to Constantinople from Romania, Bul- 
garia, Bkssarabia, Wallachia, and Moldavia, and very few from the 
interior of Asia Minor. The hides of the males are more eileemed than 
thofc of the females ; they are thicker, ftronger, and much heavier. There 
pafs annually to Marseilles five or fix thoufand of them, the price of 
which, one with another, is 15 livres or 2 Ihillings and 6 pence fterling. 
Ancona, Leghorn, and Messina alfo confume a rather large quantity. 
The Orientals content themfelves with falling thofe which are intended for 
Marseilles and Ancona ; while thofe which are carried to Leghorn and 
Messina have been dreifed and tanned with the cup of the Velani oak. 

Thofe hides, drefled and tanned at Grasse in the department of the Var, 
wiih different: fubftances, and among others with myrtle, are very thick and 
very ftrong, have a greenifli colour, an d are employed by the country-people 
for foies which laft twice or thrice as long as thofe of the befl ox-hides. 


There 
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There arc alfo difpatched to Marseilles two or three thoufand ox and 
cow hides not much efteemed. The value of the ox-hide docj not exceed i 
livre 50 centimes, and that of the cow i livre. They come from the fliores of 
the Black Sea. 

Buffaloes* tongues. 

The fmoked buffiilo’s tongue, which is prepared In Romania, is held In 
tolerable cllimation ; a great confumption is made of this article at Const anti- 
Noi J-i:. Seven or eight hundred are exported every year to Marseilles. 
The Italians alfo purchafe a great quantity. The preparation of them con- 
fifts in their being falted and expofed for forac time to the flow and conti- 
nual adion of fmoke. 

Hare’s ffin. 

The hate is fo common throughout Asia Minor, Romania, and Bul- 
garia, that it is purfued for its fkin, and there are difpatched from Adri- 
ANOPLE, Bursa, and Constantinople, for Marseilles alone, from tliree 
to four hundred bales, eftimated at from 4 to 5000 livres. 

The duty in the Levant, levied on goods exported, Is difeharged by the 
fellers ; but as a bale of harch’ fkins is fometimes furniflied by fevcral perfons, 
and as the cuflom-houfc officer would experience difficulties in the coIleCiion of 
the duties, in order to put a flop to the complaints of the Porte and to the 
vexations to which the merchants were expofed in this rcfpcfl:, it was refolved, 
under the einbafly of M, de St. Priest, that it fliould, in future, be the pur- 
chafers who fliould pay the duties on this merchandife, at the rate of a 
parat or a fous per oke (the oke weighs forty ounces and a half). 

Tut key leather or Morocco. 

The manufaftories of morocco of Gallipoi-t, of the Dardanfllfs, and 
of fome towns of Asia Minor are the moll renowned of the Levant. Tliey 
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drefs the /kini of the (he and he goats killed in the capital, and thofe which 
are difpatched from Romania and the interior of Asia. Alinoft all the 
towns of Turkey alfo manufaflure fome, becaufe the confumption of them 
is every where conliderablc. The Turks, as is well known, wear no other 
ihoe-leather than morocco : the black and the violet ferve for the Jews and 
the Armenians. The Greeks employ more generally the red ; this is alfo the 
colour of the janizaries and of the common people. The rich MulTulmans, 
both men and women, all wear yellow (hoes. Yellow is ftriftly prohibited 
to tributary fubjecls, fuch as the Greeks, the Armenians, and the Jews. 
Amongdthem there are none but thofe who are attached to the legations and 
to the confulates of foreign powers, or who are fpccially protefted by a barat, 
that can adorn themfelves with this privileged colour. 

It is faid that the Turks learnt from the Algerines, to dye morocco red, 
which is known to be very beautiful among them, and for which they employ 
madder root, kermes, and a very little cochineal. 

Their yellow morocco is not inferior in beauty to the red. In quality 
it is generally fuperior, becaufe in the manufaflories the (kins which appear 
the bed are felefted, in order to be dyed the colour referred for the MufluU 
mans. 

The common moroccos are fold for 2 livrcs 50 centimes a piece. The 
French merchants difpatch annually from Constantinopi,e, twelve or 
fifteen hundred. The other European nations alfo purchafe a fmall quantity. 

According to the in(lru£tions which were given to us before our de- 
parture, we made fome elForts to learn the proceedings which are employed 
in the drefling and in the dyeing of morocco : we offered money in order 
to be permitted to follow the procefs made ufe of in the manulaflories ; but we 

found 
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found every where a refiftance of which we did not imagine the Turks capa« 
bJe. Although we entered feveral times into their inanufadories, it was 
impoilible for us to difeover whether it is to the quality of the (kins which they 
employ, or to their proceedings, that we inuft attribute the beauty of the mo- 
yoccos of the Levant. Among the fubftances which we perceived, are lime, 
fumac, the galnut, the cup of the Velani oak, dog's dung, madder root, 
cochineal, kermes, the rind of the pomegranate, and the feed of a rhamnu%. 
dilTerent from that which yields tlta feed of Avignon. 

SM. 

Before the troubles of Persia, the caravans brought to Constantinopeb 
and to Smyrna a great deal of filk from Guilan, Ciurvan, and Aderbe* 
JAN, which the French and the'Englifh were eager to purchafe ; but, for 
fome time paft, thefe filks go into Russia by the Caspian Sea, and a 
part pafles thence into England by the Baltic, as I (hall have occafion to 
mention when I (hall fpeak of the commerce of Persia with Russia. 

None but the filks of Bursa, Adrianople, and Bulgaria are at this day 
known at Constantinople. Thofe of Bursa are the moft abundant and 
the moft efteemed ; they are almoft all white j and their thread is fine and to- 
lerably fupple. This filk fupplies the numerous manufadories of the town, 
thofe of the capital, and thofe of Scio ; fome even goes to Aleppo and to 
Damascus ; and, neverthelefs, there is every year exported to the amount 
of 2 or 300,000 livres. The French have a houfe eftablilhed there: the Eng. 
lifli fend thither factors when they wi(h to make purchafes, and the mer. 
chants of Tunis and Algjlks alfo come thither to provide themfelves every 
year. 

The environs of Nicomedia, Nicea, and all the country fituated between, 
Olympus .and the Propontis, are covered with white mulberry-trees culti* 
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vated with care, and with a fufficient degree of intelligence. The inhabit- 
ants prefer keeping them dwarfs, in order to ftrip them more eafily of their 
leaves. 

The filk of AmiiANOPLE and Bulgaria is almoft all white, and in point 
of quality, approaches that of Bursa. It has been tolerably abundant there 
fome years part, and efpecially ftnee a confiderable number of the inhabit- 
ants of Bursa have come thither to plant a great many mulberry-trees, and 
apply themfelves to the rearing of filk- worms. 

This tree does not grow on the other fide of the DANunii j but it thrives 
very well in the Crimea ; which leads us to prefumc that fhortly that 
fertile country, under an enlightened government, will produce filk as eafily as 
wine, and that we ihall at the fame time fee there almofi ail the produdions 
of Europe. 

Wax. 

So great a quantity of wax comes from all the coafts of the Black Sea, 
of the Propontis, and of the Hellespont, as well as from Romania, Bni,- 
GARiA, Wallachia, and Moldavia, that the French mercLants eftabliflied 
at Constantinople difpatch of it every year to the value of 300,000 livres 
(^circa i2,8ool. ftcriing}. A great deal is fent to Genoa, Leghorn, and 
Venice. The Englifli and the I'lutch alfo purchafe fome, and there is, be- 
fides, a great confumption made of it in the Greek and Armenian churches, 
and in the houfes of all the individuals of the country, clpccially during the 
month of the ramazan. 

The wax of the interior of Asia Minor is conveyed by the caravans, to 
Aleppo and to Smyrna. 
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Box. 

Box is abundant in fome places of the fouth coaft of the Black Sea: 
there conies fome from Barthin, a fmall town fituated at the mouth of 
the Parthenius ; but the fineft is to be found on Mount Caucasus, and 
comes to Constantinople by the Ihips which bring Georgian, Circadian, 
and Mingrelian female Haves. There is fent to Marseili.es every year 
to the value of 13,000 livres (500I. ftcrling). 

Copper, 

Such a quantity of copper is drawn from the mines which are fituated to the 
fouth of Trebisond, in the environs of Tocat, and in feveral places of Asia 
Minor, that Turkey is able to pay with this metal for a part of the 
merchandife which fhe draws from India. There comes annually to Mar- 
seilles, from Constantinople, from Smyrna, and from the ports of 
Syria, to the value of from 12 to 1300,000 livres. A great deal alfo palTes 
into Italy, and the Turks make a very great confumption of it for their 
artillery which is all of brafs, for their table and kitchen utenlils, for their 
man gals, their chandeliers, and others. 

There likewife comes to Marseilles to the value of 5 or 6,000 livres 
of copper coffee-pots, made at Trebisond, or in the environs of that town. 


Orpiment, 

From the interior of Asia Minor is alfo drawn a very confiderable quan- 
tity of orpiment. This mineral fubflance, mixed with a bolary earth, is em- 
ployed throughout Turkey, at the baths, as a depilatory for men and women 
of all conditions. 


Indepen- 
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Independently of the great confumption which Is made of it in the 
country, there Is annually exported to Marseilles to the amount of about 
2,000 llvres. The Italians take of it to a more confiderable value. 

Hart's horn. 

The flag is rather common in the forefts of the environs of Constanti- 
nople. 'I'here is annually fent to Marseili.es, to the value of 200 Uvres 
of its horns. 

Peltry. 

The finefl. lurs come from Russia and Poland: fomeare likewlfe drawn 
from Georgia, from Circassia, from the Crimba, from Wallachia, 
and from all the north fide of the Black Sea. Thofc of the black fox and 
the fable martin are the moft efteemed : the former are at a price which cannot 
be afibrded by private perfons ; the latter coft fometimes as much as 2 or 
;^,ooo livrcs each. France fortunately difpenfes with an article of mer- 
chandife which would confiderably injure its manufaflories. I’he few Ikins 
ofThis fort which flie confumes come to her from the north of Europe 
and from America. There is fent from the Levant little more than to 
the value of 4 or 500 livresof zerdova or common martin’s tails. 

Horfe hair. 

Horfe hair is an article which amounts annually to 4,000 livres (166I. 13s. 
4d. fterling). It almoft all comes from, Bulgaria and Bessarabia. 

Galls. 

Although the oak which produces galls begins to be found in the environs 
of Constantinople, this article more particularly concerns the commerce 
of Smyrna, Aleppo, and Cyprus. I fliall fpeak of it clfewhere. 
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Corn* 

The Ottoman government, which knows, more than any other, how 
dangerous it is to fuSer the people to be in want of fubfiftence, has at all 
times taken care to fupply the capital with provifions, and even to make fa- 
crihces, when neceflary, in order to keep bread at a low price ; before the reign 
of Selim, the oke coft no more than three parats. But fince the government 
has imprudently made a monopoly of com, the oke is fold for five or fix 
parats ; which creates murmurs among the people, who do not think them- 
felves well governed except when commodities of the firlt necefiity are- at a 
very moderate price. 

The corn countries are obliged to fumifli the capital with a certain quantity 
at their expenfe, the price of which is fixed and paid by the Porte, ac« 
cording to the harvefis and other circumllances. 

The government alfo fends commifiaries to Volo, to Salonica, and i^ 
fome diftrifts of Greece, for the purchafe of corn. The firman which /ixes 
the price of it, and which regulates the quantity that is to be delivered, is read 
publicly at the mekeme, and the proprietors are bound to conform them* 
felves to it, each in proportion to his property. The commiflaries defray all 
the expenfes of warehoufe-room, carriage, &c. as hr as Constantinople, 
in confideration of a determined profit : for infiance, if they have orders to 
purchafe at 50 parats the kilo, they' are allowed 70, and fo in proportion. 
They always receive in advance the money necelfary for the purchafe which 
they are ordered to make. 

The government likewife fixes the price at which bakers and private per- 
fons are to buy the corn which it caufes to be dlfiributed to them ; and 
it referves to itfelf a profit of fifty or fixty per cent. It is afierted that the 
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produce of this monopoly amounts annually to ten thoufand purfes or 
1 0,000,000 of our livres. 

t 

At Constant iNOPLE are made three forts of bread : the one, called pide 
jfo<fo/dr, or Turkiflr bread, is flat, ill baked, and tolerably white ; the oiYistfomoun 
or Armenian bread, is raifed, rounded, worfe baked, more black, and of an in- 
ferior quality to the other. The third is called frangeole ; it is fmall, oblong, and 
kneaded nearly like that which w'e eat in France. The bakers of the coun- 
try add to the former, barley flour ; the fecond is a mixture of wheat, bar- 
ley, rye, and millet ; the third is feldom made with pure wheat; the Eu- 
ropean bakers who furnifh it, eager to enrich themfelves, well know that thofe 
who ^re accuftomed to eat good bread, will prefer theirs, becaufc it is whiter, 
better baked, and above all better kneaded. It is fold for ten, twelve, and 
even fourteen parats the oke. As it is fuppofcd to be made for none but the 
Europeans, the police does not tax it, but fuSers it to bo fold at the price 
which the baker choofes; the latter only taking care to fumifli it of the bedqua- 



In the feraglio is made a fourth fort of bread, with which we are not ac- 
quainted. It is faid to be very white, tolerably good, though worfe kneaded and 
lefs baked than the frangeoles. Private perfons are alfo in the habit of making 
bread, the quality of which approaches more or lefs to that of the bakers. 

The corn of Romania, of Bulgaria, and all that which is drawn in abun- 
dance from the environs of the Danube, is reckoned to be of a quality fui 
perior to all that of the Ottoman Empire : that too which comes from the Cri- 
mea and from Taganroff, fituated towards the mouth of the Don, is much 
efteemed. That of Volo, of Salonica, and of the' Morea is reckoned to 

be 
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be of the fecond quality : next comes that of Syria and Cyprus. The 
corn of Egypt is conhdered as inferior to all the others. 

Although the exportation of wheat is prohibited, means are found fonie- 
tinies in the Dardanelles, to Ihip one or more cargoes of it coming from 
the weiiern and northern coafts of the Black Sea : veiTels alfo load with 
it at Rodosta, ioTroas, at Volo, and in the Gulf of Enos. It may be pro- 
cured in Egypt, in Syria, on the coaft of Natolia, and in fome other parts of 
the Morea ; but pecuniary facrihees mull always be made, and fuitable pre- 
cautions taken not to irritate the people, or give too much diflatisfaclion to the 
Porte. 

France ought not to forget that, during the revolution, when (he was 
threatened, from all quarters, with the moll terrible famine, the Ottoman 
government perniitted feveral cargoes of corn to be (hipped, and tolerated 
a greater number, though wheat was not more plentiful in Turkey in that 
year than in others. This permilllon, contrary to Ottoman culloms and 
policy, proceeded, at that period, from the good intentbns of the g#n. 
ment in regard to us, and from the extremely wife condud of the agcl^of the 
Republic refident at the Porte. 

Alimentary Jubfiances, 

Constantinople draws from Philippopolis a tolerably large quantity 
of rice lefs clleemed than that of Egypt : it is alfo cultivated in fome parts 
of Asia Minor, and feveral cargoes of it arrive every year from Damietta ; 
the latter is the fineft and the bed of all. Cherries, plums, pears, and apples 
arrive every day from the fouthern coaft of the Black Sea, as well as chef- 
nuts, hazel-nnts, and walnuts. Apricots, peaches, grapes, figs, nnulk.melons, 
cucumbers, water-melons, young pumpkins, melongenas, efculent hibifeus, 

and various fpecies of herbs come from the neighbouring villages, from the 
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coafls of the Propoktis, aad from the weft and fouth part* of the Black 
Sea. The Ifland of Scio furniihes oranges, lemons, bergamot-citrons, 
pomegranates, and fome prunes ; it alfo furniihes confefves of flowers of 
rofes and oranges, the ufe of which is fo general and fo freqaent uiTurkky. 
The beft rarfins come from Natolia, “thofe o'f the Arckipelaoo are, in • 
general, too much dried up and of little value. The raiflns are brought from 
the environs of Smyrna. 

The fruit of the diofpiros him or European date>plum, cultivated in the 
environs of Constantinople, Cerasonte, and Sinope, is eaten frelh : 
there is alfo made of it a marmalade which the Orientals efteem : it appeared 
to me not very agreeable. Mitylene furniihes the failed olives which, with 
caviare and fait fifli, the Greeks, the Armenians, and the Jews make the prin- 
cipal article of their food. The chich-pea and maize which are cultivated 
every where, are ground into flour or limply roafted : the women and children 
have almoll always fome in their pockets. 

J^om all the coafts of the Black Sea are, brought honey, butter and 
The firft alfo comes from Greece, and from a few iflands of 
the Archipelago : the confumption of the fecond is fo great, that the go- 
vernment takes care that fome fliould arrive from all quarters ; European 
Turkey and Asia Minor furnilh it in abundance. Mitylene and Can- 
DiA feud their oils : Tenepos alfo exports its wine to the Eurc^eans, Creeks, 
and Armenians ; the Jews make theirs at, Scutari, at the Dardanelles, 
and in the environs.. 

The almonds which are drawn from fome countries of Natolia and from 
fisme iflands of the Archipelago, are^'not fuflicient for the great confump- 
tion of the capital ; France makes them an article of trade rather impor- 
tant. But Syria and Natolia fend a vaft quantity of the kernels of the 
frone-pine tree which the Orientals pot into moft of their ragouts, and of 

5 which. 
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which they make, with fugar, delicacies in very great requeft. From Da- 
mascus are drawn dried apricots, very fweet, which are alfo put into ra-- 
gouts, or eaten boiled in the manner of dewed fruit. The dates of Egypt 
and the piftachio-nuts of Ai.eppo are too dear to be within the purchafe of 
the common people j the latter eipecially are referved for children and for the 
wives of the rich. 

I fhall not here fpeak of fome fruits of little value, fuch as the medlar, the 
cornil, and that of the elaagnus or Bohemian olive-tree, which come from 
the environs of the capital, or from the interior of Asia Minor. 

The bed cheefe of the Levant is that of Candia : a great deal comes 
from Bulgaria, Wallachia, and the environs of the Propontis ; but 
it is, in general, bad and very little edeemed, becaufe it is maile without ikill, 
and becaufe the cudom obtains of drawing the butter from all the milk which- 
is intended for cheefe. The yougourt or four curdled milk does not at all pl^^e 
drangers : it is, neverthelcfs, 41 wholefome food to which a perfon is fojp^?- 
conciled, and which he then eats with pleafure : it is found in abundance 
throughout the East. 

There comes from the northern coad of the Black Sea, a prodigious 
quantity of caviare and faltcd dfli. Caviare is nothing more than durgeon’s 
fpawn falted and packed up in large calks. The confumption which is made 
of it in Constantinople and in all the towns of the Ottoman Empire, is 
immenfe. It is the Greeks and the Armenians who eat the mod, on ac- 
count of their fads and their lents. The Jews alfo live on it very frequently, 
becaufe this aliment is of little value. The inhabitants alfo make ufe of 

V 

various lalted dflies, fome of which come from the Black Sea, and the others 
from the environs of Patras. Thofe from, the Black Sea are cut into 

thongs,, 
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thongs, failed and dried ^ the others are whole, dried or placed in calks with 
picklc> Excellent mullets faked are likewilc brought from the Gulf of Enos. 

At Constantinople there is, under th fii,>erintendance of the Por i'k, 
a confiderable cftablifliment in which a great number of workmen are em- 
ployed in burning Arabian coifee, and in pounding it in large marble mortars. 
It is diftributed in powder to the Turkilh coffee-houfe keepers and dealers, 
according to the calls that they make for it. Private perlbns alfo have the 
power,' in confideration of a trifling tax, of carrying colTcc to this eftablifii- 
tnent, in order to have it roailed and pounded : but it is prohibited, under 
•very feverc penalties to mix with Mocha the West India coffee, wliich is 
cheaper and lefs efteemed than the other. This prevents not Marseilles 
alone from furnifliing the capital to the value of a million of our livres 
every year. True it is that in Bulgaria, Blssarabia, and in the environs 
of the Danxibe, West India coffee is preferred to that of Yemen, and that 
a^eat deal of it paflfes into thofe countries by the way of Constanti- 

Mocha coffee is brought from Alexandria every year by the caravels of the 
Grand Signior : there arrives at the fame time a tolerably large quantity of 
fugar from Egypt, which the common people prefer to that of the Euro- 
j[>eans, becaufe it is cheaper, and fweetens, it is faid, better than the other ; 
it is not fo well refined, and it preferves a part of its mofeovade. 

Combtijiiblcs } wood for iarpeniet^s and joiner's worky and timber for fhip~ 

building. 

All the wood ufed for fuel and cooking in the houfes of private perfons, in 
fome manufaftorics and efpecially for the baths, comes from the fouth part 
of the Propontis and the coafts of the Black Sea, lituated from the Bos- 
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PHOE.XIS- as far as Sinope. It is more particularly oak that is burnt : for 
this purr jfe are alfo employed the holm, green oak, the arbutus, and altnoft 
all the trees of which 1 fliall prefently give the enumeration. From thofe 
countries is drawn a greater quantity of charcoal, becaufe, in Turkey, the 
inhabitants do not warm themfclves at the 6re of chimnies, as I have faid elfc- 
whore, but . .. that of tandours and mangals, for which charcoal only is 
required. The beft is made of the oak and the holm, fome is alfo made 
of the pine, the hr, and the arbutus. 

The countries of which I have juft fpoken, covered with beeches, horn- 
beams, oaks, elms, walnut-treer, cherry-trees, pear-trees, pines, firs, chefnut- 
trees, plane-trees, and lime-trees, furuifti the capital, in profufion, with all 
the w'ood neccfiiiry for joiner's work and for the frame- w'ork of the houfes 
which the inhabitants are accuftomed to build with wood j and, indeed, the 
confuniption of it is prodigious in an immenfe city, where frequent fires in- 
duce the neccftlty of rebuilding continually the houfes which the flames 
have deftroyed. There are daily arriving beams of oak, pine and fir, joifts of 
oak and beech, for the frame-work, and planks of chefnut-tree for the^roofs 
of houfes ; thin planks of walnut-tree, plane-tree, cherry-tree, pear-tree, 
lime-tree, oak, beech, afii, pine, and fir for joiner’s work j pump- pipes and. 
troughs in elm, pine, fir, oak, &c. &c. 

There alfo arrives from the fame countries, a great deal of fhip-timber for 
the arfenal, and fpars for mails and yaids which are not inferior to thofe of 
the north of Europe. The Porte alfo draws excellent limber for Ihip- 
building from Moldavia, which is Ihipped at Galas. There is a great deal 
in Poland and in South Russia, of which the French government had made 
trials fome time before the revolution, with which it had been fatlsfied, and 
of which it would, perhaps, have made ufe, notwithftanding the clamours of 
fome perfons intcrefted in decrying it. 


Sinope 
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Sinope is tlieiown of the* Ottoman Emj^e the moft within reach of fliip* 
timber, and that in whofe dock«yards prefent ^e greateft a£Hvity prevails. 
Oak is extremely abundant in the environs : its wood, more handfome for 
joiner's woik, is as good and as Iblid for •|hip>building, as that of our fouthern 
depaitmaatt. 

The ;eaq)ortation of dmber fit for die conftruftion of,, fine-of>l>attle fliips is 
ftridlly prohibited at Sinope. An officer of the Porte is^inceflantly em- 
ployed in cauling to be felled, fquared, and conveyed to the arfenal fach wood 
as lie judges fit for the fervice of th|; navy. For the conftru£tion of mer- 
c'hant-veflels, private perfons can dilpoie only of that which he r^£ts or can- 
not employ. 

The fouth coaft of the BlaOk Sea. alfo fiirnilbes a very large quantity of 
ta^, fiax, and hemp for the^^ck yard at Sinope, and for the arfenal of 
Const AN’ tiNOPi^E. Flax 'and hemp* are alfo drawn |rom Wai^lachia and 
Moldavia. 
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0/ the dre^ftthfutm and baeataires.^r^ the marria^ the fnerchantte—’Of the 

WQigitmen . felled in 'Abe Levant,— Of the caravan or carryirigArade 
in 4^ X..evant* 

W ^ 


'X'Hft 'cIafs of droguemans defei^es the moft fel'ious a^tentioa on the part 
of the French governaient, fince it is 8n their probity, on their intelligence, 
and on their civifm that depend the fuccefs of die. negdciations which are intrud- 
ed to them and the favourable iiTue *of thP private afiairs-with the manage- 
ment of wh^ch they are charged.' It has long been occupied about diem wi^- 
out ev'er having attained the objefi whicli’it ha^j^^ view. It had imagined, p^- 
haps, that education w^to fupply the place of <^er qualities, and tha|; i^ 
wa's fulHclent for a ma^ in other rdpefls mtelligerit, to know^perfeffly 
French, Turkiih, and Arabic, to be a good drogueman. A prefia^ce was 
given to young men born in Turkey^ beciufe they^had a better pronunda- 
tion of the oriental languages and a greater facility in fpesdting them cof^ 
feftly. They wdre made to ^nd a few ytaa$t IA'^Paris, in otder to' lestm 
French, and the principles of the Turirifh sdid^^rabic langhages. They^were 
fent to fiiuih their .ftudies in a fchool of Capuchintt e(hd>liflied a{ Const ah- 
TINOPI.8: thence they were fcattered oter the di6Ferehtlea|paK.^wns df the 
LEVANfx, and thofe who ihewed the nmft capacity wete afterwards fent fdt 
to refide with the ambadador. 


■a 

Through an inconfldetate condefi^fitm, atmoft all the Preach draguemaat 
had been taken fnan foap or fire fitmilies ori^aally foreign, or for a fong 
time pail fettled in the Levant. Thefe men, born in TurksV, defbended 
b<m Greek or ArmcBism motheri^ fhewe'd us, at theperio^of therevolu- 
TQ^. i« II tion. 
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Ilow, little reli^nilt ought to b6 placed on perfons of their fiatnp. Al- 
though .they wereviadebted to FnAKos.for their education, their profeiBon, 
and theb fortune, they hefitated not to* go over into lervice of our 
CR^tQii^, and to tranfinit td them the Itnowledge which »they had acquired 
among tia» Some even hqve been aecplM of having carried off the d^ts, 
hhd hdvil^ P^ondered^he chanceries ; sill^ in a^v<M'd, proved, on this me- 
moitb^e ocoafion, that, in the fequel,. the impditant fupSaons p||F drogueman 
ought tg be rntruffed to noat but real Frenchmen^ to men bom in the bo- 
fom of Fr.ancc, and Isrought op and eduougd in her manners andtkuffoms. 

1 do not thinh that one ought to aiBmilate the man bom in TuKKr.Y, of 
a father who has long fince fintpgadodhi* ^untry, of a mother a fubjefb df the 
ChmadrSignior, of a (W Arpaeniim qfoiqm who details ourhuftoms, and 

ndicule^smr manners t« h te^ ho, teig in FnAf ce, lhafl have imbibed with 
hjs tallk, ideal of ^robity,*%oranty, ib;id honemr. five or fix years which 
*the forpfr 4baU hpp palSd in PAum ^ his education, will not be able to de- 

received in his youth. Accuflomed to 
CtK nd^lt^aded hka, furrouni^ b;|r relatioos wboiiynind is tarnilhed by da- 
ggp, ej^lfiotedjiathe jehool of vice* five oe *fix .years will ly^t he fufficient for 
^(K^rMlqg bit ba aninde^ manner in heart th; love of 

thirft oj^B^> h^ country'. 

* • ' > 

lie rea<4iM^M|^ ^ e lft iips, be futffifed that I eonfidet^a nftn born hi the 
%RVAMT m left f^ted for •the^foefoi virtues, as left qualified to difeharge 
faiUBtifiDs which tequii#4||^bity and bohout. In the firft place, experience 
too freqnmtly i«|kine ns that the drogMbann, born and bred in Xva key, makes 
ijbfoBu p lf flfawWnlpg <fbe hekMeftt peifom* end thofe of the go- 

VHWfnwTftf he hndt nny hdmtegn m fo it would be fliarne- 

prfbapa not very difficult to pecqn^ that the agent fUls 
fogMiMaa fnarea whkht§in dmgnesua cMte dlot4o fpw ail for ttm. 

Too 
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CfttoiWlJ |W®IWL<icc. 

Too :l^uendy tbo latter hat fyrceA^ the otBer to 4!i|tCB by Mi inimoiaa< 
vres, or feduced Ititn bf the gold whtdl he \fa» had the^dOelh HofMiefi^hl 'm 
hinropportaiMlytdpd withtaMion.* 

ficfidei, what can be e^^peAed from'St Hssm brOoglit up in a donutry * 
tb#idea of probity and df ift]|ieB«il ^attachftal only to Ota ezttidiMr pralfttcea ttf a 
raftgione vdl|Wip»%liere cufl^ma audK>iire ai>erfbntocailfehl&iillft(t|l>e paid 
for the ibsaUeft^fefvice, the fihalleft andertakii%-; wliere is faM, arhere 
fdlib eviddhce is paid for* whtM murde»'% redeei^sd^ every %jag* 
in a word, is trafficked §bt without fid|U^ple* witHtfqt ihamei* and without re< 
morie? 

Thaettffi^y of Cunst AMTiNO]pi.t rcMd>le« th^t of the oth^ 

courts In theSi ttvd^aalibaf^or oyak^^i^ die otn deaelop all 

his talents ; he can btlng into a^xf all tlila t)db^|fe8s of h5 genius : 
at OoKsyANTiHOPLa* depexida Hiljts dntl^niaiit lif'^e naan 

whom he employs he is^k or jattQtjjfh the no bttgier^iit^ thiri g 

more with the %i\tb lAhn a fool pr a maiw If be a 

knave, the anbafedoris deceitjeiK^ he fees ^he cieyeft"bBhha'idili^>jy^ 
sura, become cod^fed, grow dhilc, aa4prehMi%h»ef)r Jj^y^ew 
progrefs, accordb^ to circumiUpffies* aeiarded^alttppoAd 

JMfficulttes and eotbarrafllnents will arife at evefy 4|ff||iU H l^gth the am- 
baffiKl9rdK%ttAed, hnU renounce his pin^iSs and a ti 

If the drofneman, on tha^onb#y» hid the paqPhfjfilb 4he great talents, 
and the probity nrhich we fup pnf atii indin a< (ih nffs i k^r ,.4Ctd J|)^ latter, wiih 
a pure heart and a lbitiH|.judgaNnc»iM 0 % nfdhttry hbiNbb lhn«fHMVn|a 
of the natbn would inl>etter han#^'i'3^e<progreiafl| affairs w/>i]Jd 

wonld be feent^'tiMt with eenfidMtee* Jbpaky, 
iln^fosa |w;j|l|ihe&t of delinquents, in the fta- 

f : 1 1 a ports 
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ports of the LcrAMTi, would be expedidouily delivered:, and would leave 
no doubt} no ambigidty in %heir dilpofitions : our commerce would be efieR- 
ually protected , ao ..Frenchman wc^d ever be outraged o||,infulted with im- 
punity : the commilfaTies and agents of the Republic would enjoy the conii- 
deration which they merit, . 

Is there, in the Levant, a man of ^ny judgment who has not a thoufand 
times made the. fame refledions as myfelf ? Is there one who has not very 
frequently perceived that the droguemaii altered or modified at his plea- 
fure the words whieh^e is charged to tranfmit ? 

It is at Marseilees, and itot at Const ANT tNot-LE, that we inufl; eftablifli 
public fchools of Greek, Turkic, and Arabic, in order that the young men 
who are .intended |br the L^^AKT triple, and the mariners who are to pur- 
fue the carrying-trade there,' may learn the languages of which they will 
%and in need, if they wtfli not to be deceived, if they be defirous of condud- 
ing buHnefs themfelvfs, and of ading according to their own plcafure and 
without obAacles. 

It is expedient to eftabli& another fchool at Paris, more particularly def- 
tined for the droguemaplhip, in which Ihould be received noiie but young men 

■■Vv 

born or brought up in France. They ihould there learn not only vulgar 
Greek, TurJ^, Aral^*,and Perfian, but the language which is configned in 
Greek and Ar^ic books, the Turkilh end Perfian which are fpoken at 
court, and which are made ufe ‘4f m the ad(i emanathig from the govern- 
ment. 

A fewyeara* ftay in Tvrket, oxie"Sr two yeafS' apprenticefhip to the 
commiflaries and agents^ would be fufEcien't for the pupil intended for a 
drogueman to* catch the proihmcmtion, and learn all therms of the languages 
for which he will have the moil tXRaficm^ according as he might propofe to 

ferve 
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ferve the Ci4>ital or„ the fea-pott towns of the Levakt, Greece, oi- 
SvRiA. Befides, thca^ would be no harm in his preferving a foreij^ pro* 
minciation : the h^fluhnan has altnoll always for the European the relpeft 
with which he thinks that he may di^enfe towards the man who, born in 
ruKKEY-, appears to him no more than a Have in dilguife. 

An infinite number of advantages would, refult if the droguemanlhip were, 
in the Levant, the nurfery of the agents ^d comrhiflaries of the commer- 
cial relations : there would neccflarily be feen in them more zeal^ more in- 
formation, more attachment, and more probity Bufmefs in the fea-pewt 
towns of the Levant would be better tranfafled and much more quickly 
terminated if the commiflary were acquainted witii the language of the coun- 
try, if he had learned by a long experience^ to 'know the Muflulmans an(|, 
all the fubjefts of the Grand Signior. ■;4’ 

But, above all, it would be necelTary to obtain from the Porte that the 
French drogueman (hould prefent himfelf in an European drefs, in a particular 
uniform, and that he Ihould not be fubjeft to the Turkilh culhoms and cere- 
monial ; for were the drogueman to continue to humble himfelf before a 
pacha", a mutfelim,- a fimple writer of the Porte j wine he always to be in fear 
of the bafiinade ; were he obliged to oBitr them fubmiiliveiy his head, to klfg 
the Ikirt of their robe, how could he preferve that 'ihdquendence ^pf opinion, 
that infiexibility of charafter, that elevation of mind fo necefivy 4o a com- 
miffary in the Levant ? 

Current afifairs of little importance would continue to bEh^ranfafled by 
the droguemans of the country, creaTOcs vile at this day, whofe whole oc- 

-* 

* Citizen Ruffin, formerly drogueman, at this day charge ti* affaires o£ tht RepubHc at the 
PoRTg, would furnlfli us, if ftVcrc ncccflary, with an inconteftablc prottf that the intcrefts of 
the mftton could ^ot fometimH be placed in better hands* 
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cupatlon is to avoid the {lick of the Turks and to pick up xnoney from 
thofe who employ them, but who might be eafily turned to accojant by means 
of barats wifely granted. 

I am not willing to have recourfe to thofe Greeks, to thofe Armenians, 
to thofe opulent Jews who purchafe a barat only in order to have a right 
to wear flippers like thofe of the Muflulmans, or pay no more than three 
per cent, for cuftom-houfe duties, and who, by that means, place their life 
and their fortune under the fafe-guard of an European power. I confi- 
ded it as extremely unbecoming and impolitic that an ambaflador has it in 
his power to fell at a very hijgji jirice his proteftion to fuch men, who very 
frequently expofe his credit, who always take up a part of his time, and who 
bear towards the European merchants a remarkable prejudice. 

4 Barats ought to be given gratultoufly to thofe who lhall devote themfclves to 
the fervice of the fea-port towns of the Li-.vant, who fhall undertake all la- 
borious and difagreeablc funftions, and who, poor and without intereft, will 
be almoft always the agents of the merchants. Thefe men, from whom the 
commifiaries of commercial relations fhall be able to caufe the barai to be 
withdrawn becaufe they have not purchafed it, fhall be obliged to conduct 
themfelvee honeftly if they wifh to preferve it and enjoy the privileges which 
are attached., to it. % 

Long experience had formerly taught the government, how wife it was to 
prohibit the merchants and agents whom it employed in the Levant, from 
marrying with 4ibe women of the country. This law, which favour and pro- 
te£lion fometimes filenced, ought to^e reftored to vigour and rigoroufly 
executed : the intereft of the merchant and the advantage of the State alike 
demand this. It is fo much the more neceffary, as there exifts one in Turkey, 
which declares rayas or tributary fubjefls the childran of the Europeans %ho 


*4 
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are born from a Greek or Armenian woman a fubjeft of the Grand 

Signior. 

■ 4. 

Independently of the woman, born in the I-kvant, preferring oriental 
indolence to the cares of a family, and confuming in nonfenfe, indrefs, and 
in frinkers, coidiJcrable fums, fhe has generally fo little attachment and graii- 
uide TO him to whom flic is indebted j‘oi comfort and repofe, tliai, following 
the example of the Mulfulman women, flie neglects nothing to purloin from 
him his favings and deprive Iiiin (^f the means of returidng to his own 
country, d’he hutbaiuU not being able to prevail on his wife to follow him, 
to renounce fofas, vapour-baths, aiul cufloms which flic has contracted from her 
infajicy, aflfumes by degrees the habits of the country. IdJeJicfs gets hold 
of him, old age takes him by furprife, and death carries him off : his fa- 
mily renounce for ever the mother-countiy. They would even foon forget it, 
did not their intcreft invite them to preferve the protedlion which the father 
enjoyed. 


I^roguemans were not generally comprifed in this prohibition, becaufe they 
\\vre, imdoubteclly, expatriated for ever; while the merchant was likely to 
return to FraxCe after twelve, fifteen, or twenty years of labours, and 
bring back with him the fortune which he would not fail to make in the Le- 
VAK r when he conduced himfelf with intelligence and economy 

On arriving at CoNS'i’ANTiNpin.E and in the fea-port towns of the Levant, 
we were very much furprifed to find every where a great number of French 
workmen who had brought into thefe countries the arts of Forope, and 
who enjoyed, under the proteftion of the ambaffador and the agents of the 

^ Young latiS were fciit to thf c(»mnicvcial lioufc;. of the LrvANTat the age of fifteen or cigh- 
tien: the greater pait were book-keepcK^' at twtiity-iive ; ten years were fufScient tor them to 
lu.ikc^ fortune which allowed them to return to France and there marry. 


Republic- 
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Rqmblic, the pre«|!^4f|hdrii|doftr7 without ekbo' pty&ig taxM.or impdfts. 
Ifthefe wocfciiten.»4lllMl thefe ^artifta ex|f|;nat(ed themfidves order to 

acquire richt^and n|dni fooa^ or^llSe^^ to imqg them bacl<|to tbdr country, if 
thef did not do a co^dentble injury ^to the national oommerce ahd indufiry 
l^pS|j^^hif||g the Tudta. to wi^-.oa, by eft^Uflimg our wn^^opr, 

oui^ maqufadories among them^- oertaHijy they dfeferved that on. antbidGtdor 
Ihould procure them the ef^yiaent of all the adt4nta^ granted to 
merchants. > . . 

»Buthow &r'’ate they from refembling thofe eftimable men -who, removed 
from their natal hmd, devote thgpfdves to a painful labour, who confent 
to pafe the prime of their** lim among hi^aiians, who fee themfclves ex- 
pofed to the poniard of adTafitni^ to fires, , to the plague, md to the ma* 
lignant influence of fome tnaj^y c^|jptnes, witbai view of eftabliihing between 
Turkey and France a .iwmme^ of barter ^tremely advantageous, a 
cmniiierw which .enlivens our wetidbops, increafes our peculation, forms a 
grmt x^umber of failmrs, difikfes plenty , in fome places, and cqmfort every 
where t ^ .. 

Frendt v^rhman, by doing a. prejudice to Ns coi^ry, drags on in 
the^d^ivAKT a liflfe^hig exiftence^ profits are very 'Hafited, and be very 
fiddom act^eSabyjpjeeering labour, and the ftriftefi economy, wherewith to 
be able to liitma to hlw country. The workman, befides, himied fometimes ^Ifo 
gaming-houfes and taverns, may, in the fea'port to\i^ of the Levant and 
even at Const expofe the jbf all the French, in a mo- 
a|pnt of ebrieUb^r in one of thofe fits qf pafiSbn which jhall lead him to the 
^^^mmfflon of an ofifenee fomewhat |BalBus-^ 

‘ ‘ ^ 'SJ ' 

For Ins own advantage, die workman 'might to l#''lent back to own 
epuntij, unleft his ftay in the II^vant be.h>ond nftfiit t!? die smbafiadonwnd 

to 
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to France, and if he refufed to depart, he ought, wi^tout his having a right 
to complain, to be refufed a prote^Uon which he does not merit. 

The ignorance of the Orientals in the art of navigation, and, above all, the 
fear of Maltefe privateers, had in ail times induced the Turks to make ufe 
of Venetian, Ragufan, and French veflefc for the conveyance of their mer- 
chandife from one town to another. ' They alfo had recourfe to the boats 
of the country ; but they then preferred thofe belonging to the Greeks 
who had obtained a pafs from the archbifhops of Syra and Naxos. 


The French had always in the feas of the Levant a great number of 
veflTels folely employed in carrying from one cchelle * or fea-port town to the 
other the merchandife with which they >S3tre laden, and from which they de- 
rived a tolerably advantageous freight. Thi^ carrying-trade, known in the 
South of France under the name of caravaHe^ was a pradical fchool of navi- 
gation, and a rather confidc^able fource of wealth to fome towns of ancient 
Provence. None were better acquainted with the feas of the Levant, ufed 
greater expedition in their voyages, and navigated with greater advantage 
for the traders, ^ran the Proven^'al mariners. T he navigation of the Vene- 
tians and Ragufans was extremely flow and timid : it prefented more dan- 
gers, becaufe they fomctiiues ran their veficls afliorc, by wiring, on ,the fmalleft 
fign of bad weather, to gain a harbour or roadftead. 

m 

Independently of the freights which yielded profits to all thofe who had 
concurred in the conflrudion, purchafo, and outfit of the vedel, the captain 
never failed to enrich himfell fooner or- later w'hen he was adive, intelligent 


* Echelle comes from tlic Italian word fitila. I'.ccaufc iltcre exill in all tl’.c harbours and roadftcads 
of llie^ VA T, in lifu of ciiKiys, ladtkis or wootkii Heps, whieh jiiojcif’l into tlic fea for the 
accefs of Veflcls and boats, and for facili'tatiiig the embarkation and debarkation of pcrfoiia 
and goods. 
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and frugal) and the faitoTs tbemfelveS) befides their wages, g^ned a great deal 
by the fmall parcels of goods which they carried from Marseilles, or which 
|hey made up in the Levant in going from None fea-port town to another. 
This laft-mentioni^ profit is very confiderable : there is twenty-five per cent, 
to be gained by choice merchandife. The intelligent feaman who was well 
acquainted with the Levant, did not fail to avail himfelf of the circumftance. 
This gain, repeated five or fix times in the courfe of the year, foon doubled 
and tripled the capital. I have known a great number of failors who 
fupported at Marseilles, at La Ciotat, at St. Tropez, or at La Seine, 
a numerous family, and who, bfpdes, procured themfelves early in life a 
competence for the remainder of their days. 


A veffel was divided inW twdftty-four ihares or' kirats, and each {hare 
might be fubdivided according" to the intentions of the fhare-holders. The 
vedel was to return at the expiration of three years. The profits were 
divided, according to the account of the captain, between the parties intc- 
refred, after deducting the expenfes which had been incurred for the wages 
of the crew, and fuch repairs and jefitting as were found neceflary. 

For fome time paft it had been perceived that the fhare-holders" gained fo 
much the lefs, as the captains enriched themfelves the more quickly; 
however, though difhonefty had found its way among the greater part of them, 
the moft fharaelcfs even ftill brought wherewith to keep up in the fhare- 
holders the confidence which has always been placed in this kind of {pecu- 
lation. The fmall towns Which I have juft mentioned, had by this means ac* 
quired a confiderable increafe ; there eltifted among the inhabitants a degree of 
comfort which was not to be feen in thofe that were merely agricultural. 

There were reckoned upwards of a hundred veflels employed in this carry- 
ing-trade, generally manned each by eight or ten hands, including the captain 

1 ' and 
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and mate. The trade ^vhich was regularly carried on from Marseilles 
with all the fea-port towns of the Levant, employed four or five hundred. 
The caravane, as is feen, ought therefore to be encouraged at the peace, 
as well on account of the profits which it procures, as of the praflical know- 
ledge which our feamen acquire in the feas of the Levant. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Dcparlme from Conflantinople for the Gulf of Mundania. — Staii at 
Ghcmlck.^ — Turkijh dock-yard. — Timber for fhip-huilding. — Culture of 
the land. — Natural kijlory. — IJlands of the Propontis. — Gallipoli.— 
Lainpfacus. — Arrival at the Dardanelles. 

Events, which had fucceeded each other with rapidity fince our depar- 
ture from Paris, having made us lofe fight of the principal objeft of our 
miflion, the courfe which appeared to us the moft prudent from the very 
firll day of our arrival in the Levant, was to requeft our recall to France, 
or formal authority to quit Constantinople, to diredt our fteps to the 
fouthern fliores of the Black Sea, to repair through Armenia, Georgia, 
Guilan or CmVRAN, to the borders of the Caspian Sea, then to Iraverfc 
VOL. II. B Persia 
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Persia from north ter fouth, and return to France by the Persian 
Gulf, Bassora, Bagdad, Aleito, and Syria. For fix months, we 
had been in vain expeufting that the envoy extraordinary of the Republic 
would be authorised to furiiith us with the means neceflary for the execu- 
tion of this journey. Wt^ felt tl.e moil eager impatience to travel over one 
of the parts of our globe the mofi intcrefting, in regard to natural hiflory, 
geography, ancient and modern hiilory, commerce, &c. when we received 
an account of the detention of Citizen Sbmonville, on the neutral territo- 
ry of the Grisons, by one of the powers inimical to France. 

It is very certain that the arrival, at Constantinofle, of an ambaf- 
fador of the Republic had mitigated the fate of tliC F'rench, calmed their 
inquietude, rendered the Porte more circumfpeft, and relieved us from 
the fulpenfe in which we had been fince our departure from Paris. Citizen 
Semonville, with whom wc had conferred fcveral times at Marseilles, 
was acquainted with the views of the government w'tli refjjcdl; to us; he 
knew what was the primitive objcifl of our miflion ; he was not ignorant of 
all the importance which the executive provifional council attached to our 
political and commercial relations w'ith the Ottoman Empire, and how many 
advantages they hoped, in certain circumftanccs, to derive from a more inti- 
mate union with the Turks. 

Receiving no anfwer to the different letters which wc had addrefled to the 
government, we rcfolved to go and Ipend the winter at the Dardanelles. 
or in the Mands of Greece, far from the citations and intrigues which the 
various (hades of political opinions had produced among the French, and of 
which we had,, in fpite of ourfclves, been witneffes. What determined us 
to take this courlc, was that wc Ihould be thence enabled to return to 
France if we were recalled, or to repair to whatever country of the Otto- 
man Empire the government (hould in future think it neceflary to fend us. 

\Ve 
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\Vc received, from Citizen Dkscorches, all the afliftancc tliat his pre* 
carioub fituation allowed liim to afford, and we left Constantinople oa 
the 6th of Friniaire, year II, (26lh of November, i794>) on board a 
Ragufan veflel, freighted by a French merchant. The captain had orders 
to go and anchor in the Gulf of Mundania, in order to lake in there 
funic bales of Jfilk which were to be fent to him from Bujrsa. Thence he 
was to fet fail for Smyrna, and leave us, in pafTing, at the Dardanelles, 
wlicrc we had an intention of making tome Itay, 

The day was fine, the temperature of the air very mild, and the Tea pet* 
fcdly fiiiooth : the wind, which luid been to the fouth for eight days, had 
died away, and appeared likely to fliift to the north: the captain took ad- 
vantage of the iirll favourable breath in order to get under fail. We de- 
parted from Gal AT A at noon, and came to an anchor at funfct, off tlic 
village of Prink iros. The wind being faint and variable, we remained 
at this anchorage two days, duiing wliich vve amufed ourfelves in killing, 
from on board, fonic divert, in (hooting, in the ifland, woodcocks and red 
j)artridges, and in gathering, for our colledion, feeds, lichens, and a lew 
late jilants. 

The wind having fettled at north north'Cafl, w^c fet fail, at feven o’clock 
in the morning, for the Gulf of Mundania ; at ten, we were a league Irom 
the coafl fituated between this gulf and that of Nicomedia, and at noon 
we liad doubled Caj^e Bou z-Bou r nou. This coaft is beautiful, divtrfified, 
and rather mountainous; the foil appeared fertile and wooded; we perceived 
fields laid down in corn, a few flocks of fliccp, and fcvcral inconlidcrabJc 
villages. After liaving doubled the cape, the wind till then favourable, \va 
likely to be contrary to us; it obliged us to jdy to windward a part of li e 
niglit. We liad iomc dlfhculty to to :n anchor lialf a league from llie 

village of GniiMLEK, at two cables’ length from the fouth c<;an 
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The anchorage, at the head of the gulf, is excellent; the anchors hold 
well every where; but, in winter, it is moft prudent to approach the dock- 
yard fituated to the fouth, and to bring up at a cable and a half or two cables’ 
length from the fliore ; for if a veflel came to an anchor on the fide of the 
village, ftie would be expofed to a heavier fca with a weflerly wind fomewhat 
flrong, and might run the rifk of being driven on the rocks which Ikirt that 
coaft, if her cables were too old or too weak. 

The village, called Kios by the Greeks, and Guemleh by the Turks, is 
fituated in the form of an amphitheatre, at the head of the gulf, towards 
the north part: it is built on the ruins of the ancient Cirs, and its popula-- 
tion appears to be about two thoufand fouls. The inhabitants, for the moft 
part Greeks, are occupied in the culture of the land: few among them are 
mariners; fevcral are employed againft their will, as workmen, fince the Turks 
have eftablifhed, a quarter of a league from that fpot, a dock-yard for the 
conftrudtion of thips of the line. Here, on our arrival, was an eighty gun 
fliip alnioft finiflicd, the building of W'hich had been directed by a French 
fliipwright. 

What determines the Turks to build part of their linc-of-battle fliips at 
the head of this gulf, is the facility of procuring fhip-timber from the 
mountain, which borders on Olympus, from thofe which lie between the 
Gulfs of Munoania and Nicomedia, and from thofe fituated to the 
fouth of Lake Ascanius. Two fpecies of oak and two fpecies of fir are 
employed; the former ferve for the keel, the ribs or frames, and the 
Iheathing; the latter likewife ferve for the frames, and for all the pieces 
of the infide of the veflel. 

The two fpecies of oak which ferve for Ih ip-building, are the hairy -cupped 
oak Plate XII. and the clujler oak. The former, which appears to be the 
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^uercus cei'ris of Lt^njeus, is moR common towards Tocat, Stnopj', 
and TiiEnisoM). It is that which is brought to the arfcnal of CoNSTA^•- 
TiNoiM-K from the fouthcrn fliorcs of the Bi.ack Ska, and which is mofl. 
commonly employed for the frame-work of houfes. It is alfo met with in a 
great part of Asia Mj\'u« and SvurA. It grows to a confiderable height 
and furnilhes an excellent wood. Its leaves are deeply notched, fmooth, of 
a dark green on their upper fide, a little whitilli and pubefeent on their 
under. The fcales of the cup are in elongated filaments, terminated in a 
point *. 

The cbtjler or Jalk-fi’vitcd oak is more common than the other in the 
environs of Mun danja and Constantinople. It rifes to a great height, 
aflumes a fine flcm, and furnilhes a very hard wood. This tree, whofc 
foliage differs little, at firft fight, from that of the guerctis ccttIs or 
Ti rkev oak, is ncverthclefs remarkable for its elongated fruit, borne on a 
fiender jiedicle, two or three inches in length -f-. 

The Turks commonly make ufe of the piniis pinea or flone pine, and of 
a fpccics which approaches to the laricio of the Corficans. The former is 
common towards the maritime coafls of Asia Minor and Syria; it alio 
grows throughout all Greece. It acquires a confiderable fize, and its wood, 
hard and refinous, is frequently employed in the (hip-building carried on at 
Mundania, at the Dardanelles, at Mitylene, and at Rhodes. 


• ^uercui orientalif, latifolia, faltis ad iofiam fuUbri ineijis, glaade maxima, cufula criuita. 
Tournekort. Coroll, \o.— Id. y<yage au Levant. Vol, i. page 240. 

Pococke's Travels, vol. ii. tab. 86. 

Chene a cupule chevelnc, qucrcus crinita. Lam. Encycl. Bot. vol- i. page 718. No. 4. 


f ^^cumritntalis, glandt cylindri, firmi, Itmgo ptdicula infidente. Tournefort. Corall. page 
Chenc a grappe, quertus ratemo/a. Lam. Encyclop. 'fioun. Vol. i. page 715. No. 1. 
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'Hlc other pine which we found in plenty in the environs of Olympus 
and in all the interior of Asia Minor, bears a (Iraight flcin, and acquires a 
condderabls Cze and height. Its feeds, which I brought to Paris, have 
come up very well in the garden of Citizen Cels, a cultivator, and member 
of the National Inftitute. 

The Gulf of Mundania, Pj.atv. III. is deep, rather narrow, and fur- 
rounded by lofty mountains: the one to the north is almofl; entirely calcare- 
ous; it is partly fchiftofc, jiartly formed of I'andllone at its bafe. The coaft 
lituated to the fouth prefents, all along the fliorc, a bard, mixed rock, con- 
taining pebbles of porphyry, granite, &c. At the head of the gulf is feen a 
fandy beach by no means elevated, and beyond, a fmall fertile plain, watered 
by a rivulet, which bore the name of the town; and by a little river, known 
formerly by the name of IIyjlas. In this plain are cultivated various kitchen- 
garden plants, fuch as the folanum melongena, the hibifeus efculentus, the 
water-melon, and feveral fruit trees, among which w'c remarked the pome- 
granate- tree and a fpecies of apple-tree with oblong fruit, of a very agreeable 
flavour. We procured feveral flips of this apple-tree, and fent them to Con- 
stantinople in order to be there raifed in the garden of the palace be- 
longing to the embaffy, till we (hould have it in our power to convey them 
ourfclvcs to France. 

It is not to be doubted that this apple-tree would thrive in the fouth of 
France, fince the temperature of Ghemlek is at Icafl as warm as that of 
our fouthern departments, where it is known that ihc apple-tree vegetates 
badly, and yields only worm-eaten fruit. 

The pomegranates of Ghemlek are held in fuch eftimation, that the 
■Greeks of that village are obliged to pay their perfonal impoll with a certain 

quantity 
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quantity of tliis fruit, which they fend every year to Constantinople for 
the harem of the Grand Signior. 

Although the olive-tree is much propagated on the rifing grounds of the 
environs, yet the inhabitants are not accuftomed to extract oil from its fruit, 
They prefer gathering the olive when it is pcrfcdtly ripe in the months of 
Brumaire and Frimaire, in order to fait it and afterwards fend it to the 
capital, where the Greeks, Armenians,, and Jews make, during the whole 
year, a great confumption of this fruit. The j)rcparaLion of thefe olives 
confifts in throwing marine fait on them, in a rather large quantity, and 
lliirlng them about fo that they may be thoroughly impregnated witli it. 
They arc afterwards put, for feme days, into ba/kets, and are flightly preiTed 
in order to facilitate the draining of the aqueous part, after which they are 
kept in earthen jars. 

Thefe olivos are eaten without any other preparation: they are fometimes 
feafoned with fait, vinegar, and oil; they arc alfo fcr%’ed up with folanum 
mclongena, pimento,- celery, and fennel pickled in vinegar, together with 
anchovies, and other falted fifhes. 

At Giiemlek, as well as in the environs of Bursa, the white mulberry- 
tree is cultivated in plenty for (he rearing of filk-worms; but here this tree 
is not permitted to grow, as in our climates: it is kept as a dwarf, and 
every year are taken olf all the branches which liave (hot forth the preceding 
year, in order to be given, with their leaves on them, to the filk-worms. 
After this cutting, the mulbeuy-tree pufhes forth frc(h ftioots which arc 
to be cut the following year, as they are wanted. 

Thefe trees are planted according to the quality of the foil, at the di fiance 
of thr^c or four feet from each other. They are not grafted, becaule it has. 
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no doubt, been difcovercd that the fmallcr and more favoury leaves of tlie 
wild mulberry-tree are of a quality fuperior to thofe which are large, fuccu- 
lent, and by no means fubdantial. It is not, in general, the praftice to 
give them manure; foine are watered; but all receive two hoeings, the one 
at the moment of their vegetation, and the other at the end of the fummer. 
This tree, thus cultivated, lafts a great number of years: it forms one of the 
principal articles of wealth of the environs of Bursa, and fupplies a great 
many manufaAorics of filk Huffs cflabliflicd in that town for the ufe of the 
Griontals. 


A field planted with mulberry-trees which may have been permitted to 
rife and grow, will, doubtlefs, furnifli a more confidcrable quantity of leaves* 
than if it were planted with dwarf mulberry-trees, alth.ough the latter arc 
much clofer to each other; but if a cultivator confiJer the facility that he 
has of procuring at pleafurc all the leaf of the latter by cutting the young 
boughs, and the inapj)rcciablc advantage of being able to fhclter, by a wall 
or a hedge, the dwarf mulberry-trees from a fro^en wind whicli attacks atid 
fo frequently caufes the leaf to wither, in our fouthern departments, at the 
moment of its budding, and, by that means, deprives of their nourilhment 
the filk-vsorms already hatched, it will be found, perhaps, that tliis culture 
is not to be ncgleHed, and that it ought to be adopted, at leall in part, 
in the South ot France. 

The Greeks arc great eaters of land-fnails; but they have not, like the 
Romans, the art of fattening them and making them a monflrous fize by an 
abundant anti choice food- They content themfelves with picking them up 
in the fields and keeping them in their houfes, for foine days, in earthen 
jars, in order to make them void all the food on which they have fubfifted. 
They boil them for feveral hours in water with a little fait, after w'hich they 
make a fauce llrongly feafoned with garlic, parllcy, and fpices. Wc law the 

Greeks 
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Greeks of Cons r ANTiNOPLK and Cjhkmlek eat almofl: every ipecies of 
European fnails, but more particularly the beautiful chefnut fnail, of which 
we give the figure, in: XTILji^, i. a,b. 

It is larger than llic pomatia or vinc-fnail: its fpirc is Icfs elevated, and its 
HioLilh lefs large. The whole flicll is generally coloured by large zones or a 
rhelnut brown, interfered by other pale zones, of which the one that tra- 
vcrles the middle of the lafl: volute, is diflinguiihed for its whitiCh colour. 
The reiiii-clliptic mouth is in proportion. The lip is obtufe : it forms, with- 
out, a litile border, and is coated, within, by a brown enamel which increafes 
towards the umbilical region. The bottom of the opening is as if milk-white, 
althouf^h tranfmitting the exterior zones 

WJ o 


Among tlie land-niclls which we found in the environs of Ghemlek, we 
iball remark two bulimi which hitherto appear to us unknown to naturalifts. 

i. The ':^cbra bulimus, lo. h. It is fmoolh, whitith, more or lefs 
juaikcd h)ngitudinally with lines fomevvhat rufous. Its twelve volutes are 
a little convex. Its fummit Is obtufe, and its umbilical foramen very percep- 
tible. Its mouth is white; it has three teeth placed in the form of a triangle, 
nearly at C(jiial difianccs -f. 

c. The oval bulimus, Jig. 12. a. b. It is of a whltidi colour, clearer 
towards the mouth. It is compofed of fix volutes a little convex and 

t 

fmooth. Its (liapc is that of an egg, fliort and obtufe. It is provided with 
a little umbilicus. Its mouth is oblong, oblique, narrowed by fix teeth 


•JJelix cuflanej, ffjagna, exufoiiltca/a, dcprtjf.ufiuh glolofa^ ru/ifcajianta, p^lliJo 7:onata, caito 
ohtuji inierno et umbilicalt fufeo. 

Bum Mir s zebra parvulus, oblongu:, ufnhiltcatu'i litvtSi alh’.dui 7ufu lifteolatus\ a/uizira 
trtpluique njerfu tyidt:ttiala> 

•yoL. i(. c nearly 
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nearly equal, very diftinfl:, three on each fide. From tl. is mouth, it ap- 
proaches to the bulimus fcarabccusi it is not at all coinprcflcd, and its fize 
is from three lines to three lines and a half*. 

On the 20th of Frimaire (12th of December) the cold war, fliarply felt for 
the firPc time; there fell five or fix inches of ihow, wlilch brought a great 
many fnipes into the neighbouring woods, and a vafl number of ducks on 
the two little rivers and in the pliiin. The red partridge and the hare were 
every where in great plenty and of an exquifitc flavour. The caj^tain, a de- 
termined fportfman, had an excellent pointer, fb that we lived well at little 
expenfe dur*- g our flay at Ghemlek. 

Citizen Toussaint, a fliip-I)uilder, fettled in the village^ forgot nolliing 
to make us pafs our time agreeably, and to procure us every information of 
which we flood in need- We learnt, with inquietude, that his zeal, for 
the forvice of the Forte, had fcveral times expofed hiir to being maflacred 
by the Turks belonging to the country inland, who accufed him improperly 
of being the caufe of the oppreflion which the government made them ex- 
perience for the felling and the conveyance of the wood nccciTary for the con- 
flru< 5 lion of the Qiip with which he w^as charged. 

Thefe wretches, excited, perhaps, by the treafurer, who hated a fuperin- 
tendant whofe manners and probity gave him umbrage, and by a few Greeks 
jealous of the preference which a flranger obtained over them, came one 
day to the number of upwards of fifty, in the intention of killing him. Citi- 
zen Toussaint, robufl and courageous, after having cfcaped from fevcral 
among them-, who aflaulted him on his way from the dock-yar,d to the 
^ village, Ihut himfelf up in his houfc, mounted fix blunderl:>uffes in front of 

• Bulimus ovularis minutus, ovatus, Jbrdide alhiiluj, anfra£iihus njeriia obiuJiJJimo\ aperture 
oblique oblongiu/cula, Jexdcntata, 

the 
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il'.c eriMMPxe door, arnudi his wile and his ferv^ant, took hiniiclf a double- 
barrelled gun, Iv/o pillols and a lubrc, placed a barrel of powder in the 
middle of' the lioui'e, announced to tliclc ferocious men, who attempted 
to l)urfl o[jcii thi. door, what were his means of defence, and the intention of 
hinging himlelf under the ruins of his houfe if they were daring enough to 
< nler It Some attempted to get in at the windows; but every where they 
r.ui.'J a man wlio prefented dexitli to them. The inhabitants of the village, 
througli pily, attachment, or intcrefl:*, fcon haflened to his affiftaucc: 

l ad no great dilficulty to difarm, by their tears and their intreaties, 
men whom tlie courage of Citizen Toussaint had already fliakcn, and who 
tuuixl it, no doubt, more prudent to retire to their habitations, than to 
hazard their life againft him who defended fo well his own* 

Though the llafon w^as not very j)ropcr for herborizing, we, neverthelefs, 
found a few intcrcHing plants: w^c law, in flower, on the hedges, the ever- 
given virgin’s bovver and tovrards the rca-fide a pretty daphne, which we 
OiCt with again in SvitiA, in the interior of Asia Mixon, and which Touii- 
m:i OUT bad dilcovered in Ckcti: . There was alfo on the rifing grounds a 
new fj)ccies fpdrlium |l, a flirub which grows to the height of five feet, of 


‘ • 'I’he Turklih f^v^^vernment. In cafe of murder, exacts a heavy fine from the inhabitants.' 

f CUmatis cinhnfA, Linn, — La mark , EnnclopeJIc Bntaniqur, Clcmafite, No. 9. 

t Thmclva CretUa^ o}c.r folio fuhtus 'lUId/o. Tourn. CorrolL page 41. 

I.AMARK, Kncyclcp. Dot. L&uriule, No. 2 2. 

iJi'-hnc LolLnu, Smith. SplciL Fafe. 2, page 16, tab. iS, Neapolitan Mczcrcon. T. 

j| The ftem while yet young of this fp/inlum has tliree angles which arc imperccptilily cb.. 
hterated; it flioota forth a great number of branches, wliich arc alternate, flexible, and of a 
v'hitilh green. The leaves almofl feliilc, arc teinatc, and dclliiuic of flipules. 'i'lie flowers, 
of a golden yellow atid provided with brakes, are difpofrd in cluflers at the top of the 
branches: to thefc fuececJ oblong pods truncated at their fumirrit. 

Cifizen Ventenat, who is publiflting an account of the plants cultivated in the g.u Jen 
of Citizen Cels, has caufeJ this fpartiiim to -be drawn, and intends to infert ir in one oi his 
rfp^^roaching faiciculi, under the name of ptit\:fvrum. 
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•which we fent to the national garden of plants, and to Citizen Cei.s, fbm» 
fec*ds that have come up very well. 

We faw every where in the woods the andrachne and the arbutus loaded 
with flowers and fruit; tlie former, which feels the cold a little more than 
the other, grows not in the environs of Constant! nopi.e ; w'e found it in 
plenty near the Heleksuont, in the iflands of the Aticixii'ELAoo, on the 
coafl of Asj A Ml NOH, and in Sv R i A. It flioots up fometimes to the height 
of a tree; but it more generally preferves that of a flirub. Its trunk, finooth 
and red when- the epidermis of the year has fallen, the beauty of its foliage, 
its cluflered flowers, its fruits of a bright red — every thing concurs to render 
it one of the molt elegant flirubs of the Levant. If the arbutus is inferior 
to it in point of port, ftems, foliage, and flowers, it claims a fuperiority for 
its fruits. Thofe of the andrachne arc fmaller than thole of the arbutus: 
they have a fourifli and rough tafte, which does not equal the rather flat 
fweetnefs of the other. 

From the neighbouring mountains arc perceived the Lake .he a xii’s and 
the fertile plain of Nice A, of which I fliail have occafion to fpeak elfe- 
where. It is reckoned two or three hours’ walk from Giiemieic to the 
lake, and feven or eight to go as far as Nicea. Bi'Ksa lies nearly at tlie 
fame diftance. Thofe places remind us of the fecond battle fought near 
Civs, in the year 193 of the chriflian era, between Lucius Si i’riMirs 
SiVEULs and Pescenmcs Niger, who difputcd with each other tlie 
empire of the Romans after the death of the virtuous Pkrtinax, maf- 
facred by an undifeiplined and corrupt foldiery. They alfo remind us of tlie 
efforts made by the firfk Turkifli emperors to get pofleflion of Giiemeek*. 
OxnjiAN, already maflcr of almofl; all Bitiiynja, had attempted in vain to 


♦ Some authors write Kcmluk. 
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fubduc Bursa and Guemi.kk:: Orkhan, his fon, obtained the former 
without bloodfliccl, and the latter after a year’s fiegc. 

Ships and boats which trade to Bursa, almofl; always repair to Mun- 
DANiA, a fmall town fituated in the middle of the gulf, on the ruins of 
JilinLEA or : it feldom happens that they come to Gukmlek, be-’ 

caufe the anchorage of Mundaxta is very good, the communications be- 
tween it and Bursa arc more cafy, more frequent, and the dillancc from it 
is lels. 

On the firfL of Nivofe, (aifl of December,) at fun-rife, the wind being 
to the call-north-cafl, wc weighed anchor, and flood on for our deftination. 
Before night we jiaired the little Ifland of C.iLO LiMNOy commonly known 
under the name of Poi*i.\s Island : it is by no means elevated, almofl flat, 
tolerably fertile, as w’e were told, and inhabited only by Greeks. This is the 
ancient liEsiucoSy fituated tlircc leagues fiom the coafl, facing the river 
liiiyxuAri Sy at this day called Mikalitza* 

The wind frelhcncd a little, and became north-eafl at fun-fet. At three 
or four o’clock in the morning, the captain, having judged that that w'e had 
paired the Ifland of Mar m or \, hove to in order not to enter tlie channel 
by niglit. We accordingly found ourleivcs, at break of day, to the north- 
wcfl of that ifland, two leagues from tlic Iflct ot G a i d o u n a. 

Ma KMORA lias received Itr. name from a white marble,, a little veined with 
gray and bluilh, which is thence extracted in great quantities. Although 
its grain is not fine, noi its colours beautiful and mixed, tiic Greeks, never- 
thclefs, efteemed it formerly and frequently made ule of it: they diflinguifhed 
it by the name of Cvzicus marble, becaule that peninfula furnifhed, per- 
ha])s, fomc of the fame quality, or bccaufc the town of the fame name ferved 

as 
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as an emporium for it. Fragments of it are found among ihc ruins of almofi 
all the ancient cities: pillars of it aie feen in various places and particularly 
in the mofqucs of Co s s ra N'r i \ o pl e. At the picfcnt'day this marble !<= 
worked only for the fepulchral Rones made ule of by the Turks, the Arnie- 
nians, and the Europeans: it Is fcldom employed in the conRructk n oi ]ioul'e>. 

This ifland is about twelve leagues in circuit: it Is lofty, mountainoir', an-J 
tolerably fertile; it contains feveral towns or villages rather populous: it has 
two harbours by no means extenfive, lituated to t!ie fouth. Vciiels furprifed 
by a northerly \slnd i'oiiiewhat Rrong, go thither fonietimcs to feek a fh^lLcr. 
Tlie inhabitants have a few flocks of fliecp ; they cultivate the vii.e, the 
olive-tree, and cotton, and gather various fpccics ol grain. 

MARMfutA fwiicrly bore the names of xV/:rA’/.s, and 

cn\\rs('S‘^y on account of the quantity of Rags which were there to be 
met with. I believe that none cxiR there at this day, as the woods arc 
deftroyed, and the mountains arc almoft naked. 

On entering into the channel, we with pleafurc directed our looks towards 
the coafl of Euroi»3:: we remarked a mountain parallel to the (hore, at no 
great diRance from the Tea, and beheld a fertile foil, tolerably well culti- 
vated. The coaR of Asia fixed our attention more; it is flat, marfliy to 
beyond the Ghanjc-iis, and extremely fertile in the places which arc not in- 
undated : the mountains that are difeovered at fomc diRance, arc very wooded, 
and loftier than thofe of Euuove. We for a long time contemplated Mount 
Oeympus entirely covered v/iih fnow, and bad adieu to Constantinople, 
to the Propontis, and to Cyzicls, which we regretted not having 

• Nevris, the fawn of a Joe; Elaphonncfus, from a (lag, and from iflanJ ; 

Proconnefus, from •n-foxo^, which alike fignify a young (lag, and from ifland. 
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vifitcd, and lo all thofe places fo famous in liiftory, and fo worthy of that 
fame. 

The objc6ls to which our eyes were dlrefled on both (ides of the ckannef^ 
dlfappeared with the greatefl rapidity: we had the wind right aft, and the 
ftreaiii of the waters accelerated our progrefs, lb that, at ten o’clock in the 
morning, we found ourfclves off Gali.t pom. This town, at prefent the moft 
confiderable of thofe fituated on the pafled into the power of 

the Turks, under the reign of John Pa lkoi.ool s, and was taken by Soli- 
MA.\, fon of OitKHAN. It contains within its walls about fifteen or fixtecn 
thoufand inhabitants, Greeks, Muflulmans, and Jew's; and is fituated on a 
ledge of rocks which the waters have undermined. It projefts, and forms a 
fort of cape, at the extremity of which is placed a lighthoufc for guiding 
mariners, and pointing out to them the route which they arc to take when 
they enter the channel by night. Another is fecn for the fame purpole, 
almoft ()])pofilc, on the coaft of Asia. The channel grows narrow all at once 
off GAM.iPor.i, fo that it is not a league in width. The fca forms a cove 
to the fouth of the town, which ferves as a harbour for boats which come 
and anchor there, as well as for fliips thwarted by the wind. 

The mountain, of which 1 have before fpoken, has imperceptibly funk, 
and gives place to hills deprived of culture and of all ornament. That of 
Asia, on the contrary, has drawn nearer and prefents a natural landfcape of 
the greatefl beauty. 

Lampsacus, off whlcli we found ourlelves almoft immediately, poflefles 
a charming foil, extremely fertile, and well watered. This town, formerly 
much more ccnfiderablc than Gajmpum, was famous for its gardens, its 
vineyards, and the goodnefs of its wines, fur its temples, and, above all, for 
the worfliip which the inhabitants paid to the god Pt^iAPCs. It is no longer 
i any 
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any thing at tins day. but a mean village, inhabited by foaic Greeks and iotne 
Tuiks: it (1111 prelci\cs a few vine-plolb on the riling grounds in the neigh- 
bourhood; hut its line gardens l.ave tliliij'peared ; on the ruins of its temples, 
bas been erected a inofque, and the wordiip paid to the God prclciver of the 
Univerfe, is replaced by offerings to the /’.i.yji ;. 4 . 

As far as the Point of Nac.-mia, on which are flill to be remarked ti;C 
ruins of Ai.vdos, the Hklli:.si>ont prelents nothing remarkable but the 
fertile and verdant hills by which it is bordered, and a few vallies more or lefs 
cultivated. Although the dilhincc from LAursAcrs to Ai.yi.os is alfo 
upwards of fifteen miles, our progreli. was lb rapid, that wc had foon cleared 
that fpace, and were able, about one o’clock in the afternoon, to bring up 
at the excellent anchorage which lies to the fouth of this cape. We haftened 
to lund our baggage, and to priced to the town, neaily two miles dilianl. 
Citizen Bi;ii.MO.\ f), vice-conlul of the Republic, had been c.xpcfling us for 
fome day.sj he had had the civility to have a[)artments prejiared for us in the 
conlul’s houlc : he was to kind as to accomj)any us in our cxcurllons, and 
ncgledled nothing to render the flay that we made at the ri.i.ns as 

agreeable as ufeful. 


chapter 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Stay at the Dardanelles. — Deferiplion of ///e Hellcfpontj and of the towns 

Jitualed on itsjhores, — Productions and commerce of thofe countries. 

The Hellespont, or Sea of Helle, is thus named becaufc that prlnccfs, 
daughter of Athamas, king of Thebes, wifhing to conceal herfelf, with 
her brother Phryxus, from the perfecutions of Ino, their mother-in-law, 
had the misfortune to be there drowned. It is faid that, mounted with her 
brother on a ram covered with a golden fleece inftead of wool, flic ventured 
to crofs the channel which feparates Thrace fromTROAsj but when flic 
found herfelf in the middle of the waters, flie was fo terrified at the danger 
to which flic had imprudently expofed herfelf^ that Ihc fell into the tea, 
where flic met with the death which flic was endeavouring to avoid. The 
Greeks, touched by her misfortunes, in order to eternize the remembrance of 
this event, gave the name of the unfortunate princefs to the arm of the fea 
in which the periflied. 

This fea is more known at the prefent day by the name of the Strait or 
Channel of the DAUDAyELT-Es, becaufe the modern town at which we had 
juft landed, is called by the Europeans, the Dardanelles; a name which 
has been tranfmitted to it from the ancient I^ARDANAt DARDANiAt or D.ia- 
DANVS, Ctuated a few miles lower down; for, according to the ancient geo- 
graphers, it was eight miles to the fouth of Abydos, towards Cape Trapeza, 
commonly diftinguiflied by the name of Barrf.r's Cape. The river Rhodihs, 
on which the modern town is built, fi.owed at nearly an equal diftance from 
Abydos and Dardanus. 

•troL. n. i> In 
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In this town are reckoned fcarcely four thoufand inhabitants, Greeks, 
Muflulmans, and Jews. Its pofition is agreeable, its territory is fertile, and 
its produftions are very diverfified. To the north-caft, is feen a rifing ground 
covered with vines; to the fouth, a plain terminated by a mountain by no 
means lofty; this plain extends to the eaft, and then forms a valky extremely 
fertile, watered by the Rnouii s. At the extremity of this valley are found 
Indications of a volcano: among others are to be feen confidetable blocks of 
granite, the quartzofe part of which is almofl; entirely converted into glafs. 
A little farther on, is a fertile and circular bottom, of fmall extent, fur- 
rounded by mountains covered with wood. 

In the territory of the Dardanf.t.lks are cultivated cotton, fefamum, 
various kitchen-garden plants, the vine, the olive-tree, and fevcral fpecies of 
fruit-trees. The orange-tree begins to grow here in the open air; and a to- 
lerably large quantity of grain is here collected. The neighbouring mountains 
iumifh tile velanidd* and gall-nut uled in trade. 

The waters of the Hellkspoxt Have a rajnd flream oppofite the caflle, 
lituated at the lower end of the town,, while they are tranquil or run up into 
the cove, which lies at the upper part, and which ferves as a harbour 
for the fmall craft that trade brings thither, as well as to veflels and to 
fhips of war that fbmetimes come to an anchor there. The captains of 
thefe two laft-mentibned prefer, however, both in winter and fummer, the 
anchorage of Nacjaka, becaufe they arc more fhcltered from the north 
wind, and' becaufe its bottom is better. 


• This is the name given hy the modern Greeks, to the cup of the- acorn produced by the 
fuercus In dyeing, the Orientals, the Italians, and the Englilh, employ this cup, a:, 

veil as the gall-nut of the gunxtu ^mnJUu»t\ 


Tlie 
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The Hellespont, at firfl: fight, refembles a majefllc river quietly carrying 
its waters to the ocean; but, confined within its bed, it is never known to 
pafs the limits which Nature has traced for it. Here arc not feen thole dc- 
vaftating overflowings to which countries crofled by great rivers are too fre- 
quently expofed. Neither are there to be met witli, in the environs, thofe 
infedlious marflies, thole ftagnant waters, fo common towards the mouth of 
rivers: here the lands are cultivated, or are naturally covered with verdure 
even clofe to the water. And if the fliores of the Hellespont are not 
fecundified by canals of irrigation, if the waters depofit not on the lands a 
fertilizing mud, the communications which it eft:abli(hes between the Pro- 
pontis and the Black Sea on the one fide, the Meditkiiranean and 
the Ocean on the other, the advantages which agriculture and induftry can 
derive from the facility of conveyance, arc benefits greater, perhaps, than 
thofe which would rcfult, to thefe countries, from the vicinity of a great 
river. 

The Riionius takes its fource to the north-eafl: of Mount Ida: it receives 
a few rivulets which flow from the neighbouring mountains, and, after 
having traverfed a fpace of twelve or fifteen miles, it difeharges itfelf into the 
Hellespont, by the fide of the cafllc of the Dardanelles. Its waters, 
by no means abundant in fummer, are kept back and employed in the irri- 
gation of the lands; but in winter, fwclled by the rains which are frequent in 
that feafon, it occupies a bed fufficiently large to deferve the name of river. 
The inhabitants of the Daruanelees have conftruited a wooden bridge 
at fome diftance from its mouth, in order to be able to crofs at all times to 
the left bank, and repair to the fields that they cultivate beyond it. 

Behind the caftle, between the town and the river, is a tolerably extenfivr 
walk, naturally turfed and fliaded by very tall plane-trees. Although flii* 
place is very cool and very agreeable, it is fcarccly at all frequented by the in- 
habitants 
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habitants of the town: one there meets with none but Europeans, whom 
commerce and curiolity bring into this country. 

Three miles from the Dahdanklles, in afeending towards the north, arc 
found, on a fpot rcfembling a plain of a triangular figure, a few vefliges of 
the ancient Auydos. The ground is elevated and covered with heaps of 
rubbith, among which are to be diHinguifhed bricks, fragments of potter’s 
ware, pieces of granite, and marble of every fpecies. A few lhapeJefs mafles 
of mafonry are perceived along the anchorage, fituated to the fouth-weft. 
On the neighbouring coaft is feen a road deeply dug, by which the inhabi- 
tants of Abydos repaired to a fertile plain that lies to the eaft. The city 
occupied the fouthern part of the triangular Ipot which I have juft mentioned,, 
and extended to part of the riling ground that faces the channel. 

There is not, on the Ihores of the Hfclj.i spont, a fituation more agree- 
able and more advantageous than this for a town; for, independently of the 
view of the whole channel, of its two Ihores, and even of Tkn edos *, befides 
the means which there would be to fortify it, being furrounded by the fea 
and an infulated hill, the anchorage is unqueftionably the moll fpacious and 
the inoft fafe of the Hei.lespot^t; and if the Turks really wilhed to pro- 
hibit the entrance of the Proi’Oktjs to an enemy’s fleets, there would be no 
place more proper for the eredion of a battery, than the point of NACiAiiA; 
for Ihips always approach this point in fpitc of thenifelves, on account of the 
falient angle which the land makes in this place. Befides, this part of the 
channel is almoft as narrow as that of the fecond caftles. 

Two leagues to the fouth-eaft of Abypos, is feen Sili.eis, a fmall rivulet 
which would no longer be thought of, did it not indicate the pofition of 

* The gently-riling ground of Tuoas allows the Illand of Tineivos to be perceived. 
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Arisba, near which the army of Alexander encamped, while that con- 
queror was occupied in vifiting the ruins of Troy. 

Geographers are not agreed refpeding the pofition of the ancient Darda- 
Nus: fomc place it on Cape Trapeza; and others, at the foot of Mount 
Ida. I found not in the environs of that cape, commonly called Barber^s 
CAPEy any veflige, any trace of a town; neither did I perceive rubbifli, 
bricks, nor heaps of flones^ The very ground, uneven, hilly, by no means 
fertile, and deftitute of water, appears little calculated for the fituation of a 
town of any confequcncc. I fulpedf, with the latter, that it ftood inland^ 
for in the times when people could appreciate all the advantages of a mari- 
time trade, and even fometimes receded from the fca-lhores. In order to be 
lefs expofed to the incurfions of pirates, they muft have preferred fuch fitu- 
ations as placed the inhabitants within reach of the fields which they culti- 
vated, and from which they derived all their riches. 

Beyond the cape, the coaft is white and chalky, which has occafioned 
it to be given by mariners the name of JFhite Spots: here it is that vcflels, 
waiting for a favourable wind for afeending the Hellespont, generally 
anchor. 

were not more fortunate in our fcarch for Opjirymum, which is placed 
between Dardanos and RiiOiTEu^i: as for the latter, it appears, that it 
is fituated between the promontory of that name and the tomb of Ajax, 
to judge of it from the fragments of potter’s ware and bricks which are there 
to be found; for it is well known, that nothing indicates in a more certain 
manner the pofition of ancient cities. Monuments crumble away, the ma- 
terials arc carried off, the plough levels the foil; fragments of bricks and pot- 
ter’s ware alone relift time and the hand of man. 
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AVhen you have pafled the tomb of Ajax, fituated on an eminence, you 
fee even beyond the SiMOis, a low, fandy plain near the fea, ver)’^ fertile in 
proportion as you recede from it. But before we travel over Thoas, and 
vilit thofc places which hillory has rendered fo famous, let us return to the 
Hellespont, and tranfport ourfelves to the coaft of El rope. 

According to the jX)ets and the greater part of the Greek hiftorians, 
Sestos was fituated oppofite to Abydos, at the moft narrow part of the 
channel. Thofe two towns arc become famous from the loves, real or fabu- 
lous, of Lea E ll and Hero, whole end was fo unfortunate. Leaxdeu 
lived at Abydos; Hero was at Sestos, a prieftefs of Venus. Too con- 
fident, no doubt, in his ftrength and fkill, Leaxder, in order not to be 
difeovered, for a long time, fwam acrofs the Hellespont, guided by a 
torch which his miftrefs lighted on the top of a tower: but, in a tempef- 
tuous night, Leander, having too imprudently committed himfelf to the 
waves, could not reach the other (hore, and was unfortunately fwallowed up 
by the agitated waters. Hero, in her defpair, threw hcricif into the lea, in 
order to fiiare the fate of her lover. 

pROcopirs places Sestos in the cove the neared to Abydos: he even 
adds, that the emperor Justinian caufed a citadel to be built near that 
city; the remains of this citadel are dill to be feen clofe to the fca-fhore. 
The fird courfes of mafonry in hewn-done, on which the wall was ercflcd, 
are there to be didinguilhed. This wall forms a talus of about fifteen inches. 
The tower, fituated at the extremity of the citadel, is round and in a great 
meafurc dedroyed : the remains of an arch, which formed the fird ftory, are 
dill to be perceived. Its walls, as well as thofc of the citadel, are built with 
fcvcral courfes of rough, unhewn ftones, and feveral courfes of bricks laid 
flat the one on the other in Jhree or four rows. On the declivity of the 
hill, the walls of the ancient city may very eafily be traced. Within the 
3 enclofure 
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cnclofure of thcfe walls, lie heaps of ftones, among which are to be diftin- 
guilhed bricks, fragments of potter’s ware, pieces of granite and marble. 
It is probable, that this rubbiOi has been heaped up for the purpofe of 
clearing the ground, and putting it into a Rate of cultivation; and that, in 
this manner, the remains of the monuments that might there be met with 
have been dcfliroycd. 

Four miles from Sestos, in afeending the channel, is another harbour, 
near which is feen only a fimple habitation of dervifes, occupied by three 
or four Mufl'ulman monks. This anchorage, one of the beft of the whole 
channel, is little known to mofl of the mariners who frequent the fcas of the 
Levant, becaufc they prefer, with reafon, that of Naoara as more 
within reach of Maita and the Dardanelles, where they procure fuch 
provilions as they are in w'ant of. 

Facing Aurnos, a (liort league to the fouth-welf of Sestos, is feer.'at 
the head of an exfenfive and not very deep cove, the village of Maita, 
built on the ruins of J/.irrnos'. Some remains of old malbnry are ftill to be 
found on a hillock, which overlooks the modern town fituated on the fea- 
fhore. At a little diflancc from Madytos was formerly Coii.os PoJirui, 
a fmall town which was witnefs of the fca- fight that took place between the 
Athenians and the Laced semonians, a fight in which the latter were con- 
quered and obliged to give up to their rivals the empire of the Helle- 
spont.' 

The territory of Maita; although' by no means fertile, furnilhes feme 
fruits, a little corn, fome wine, and, in particular, cotton. Mod of the 
inhabitants are leamen ; the others apply- themfclvcs to the culture of the 
lands and to the manuia^ure of faiii'Clotb, for. whicb they employ the 
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cotton that they gather, and a fmall quantity which they purcliafe, either 
at the Dardanelles or at Gallipoli. 

Two leagues from Maita, facing the Dardanelles, at the motl 
narrow part of the channel, is feen a village by no means confidcrable, 
known by the name of the Second Castle of Evrove. The citadel 
which (lands below the village, on the fea-(hore, and of which Tournei or r 
has given a drawing, is no better calculated for defending at this day the 
entrance of the channel, than that of Asia: neither the one nor the other 
w'ould not long hold out againd (hips of the line that might attack them. 
Their mondrous guns, without carri:^es, loaded with bullets of marble or 
granite, of about two feet in diameter, would foon be abandoned by gunners, 
who could neither manage them, nor point them, nor even load them w'ith 
facility. 

This village, (ituated at the foot of a hill rather lofty, aflTords to the 
inhabitants of the Dardanelles a very agreeable landfcape, embellilhed 
almod always by the (hips and boats which are inceflantly afeending the 
Hellespont, or making (ail for the Archipelago. 

The inhabitants of this village are le(s indudrious than tho(e of Maita: 
the greater part of them are Turks attached to the duty of the citadel, or 
employed in carrying over in boats the perfons who arc repairing from the 
one town to the other. It is the Greeks who apply themfolves more parti- 
cularly to the culture of the lands. I faw, for the fird time, in their ter- 
ritory, hives (Imt up in buildings more or lefs fpacious, according to the 
quantity of bees that were there reared. The objefl of this building in 
malbniy, carefully (hut, is to fecure thole infe(ds from the cold during the 
winter, from the heat during the dimmer, and at all times from the hand 
of man, far more dangerous than the inclemency of the fcafons. 
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A league from the fecond caRle of Europe, on defcending the Helle- 
spont, is perceived on a height another dwelling of dervifes, inhabited by 
a few Turkifh monks, whole function confifts in making fignals for the veflels 
and fljips of war which enter the channel, and in di (playing from time to 
time the Ottoman flag. Thence to the firft caftle of Europe, the coaft 
is uncultivated, and prefents nothing remarkable, except a tomb which is 
fuppofed to be that of Hec u u a, placed above the promontory of Cvnossema» 
and the remains of an aqueduft, which probably brought the water necef- 
fary for the inhabitants of Klacus., a town formerly fltuated at the entrance 
of the Hellespont, on the coail of Europe. 

On the ruins of Elceus, at this day is feen a Turkifli village, called 
Eldavar-Kale^si, at the foot of which is built the firft caftle of Europe. 
To the weft of this caftle, is ftill feen the tomb of Protesilaus, king of 
Thessaly, killed by Hector, and a few veftiges of a temple to which 
his devotion to his country’s caufe had entitled him. Protesilaus was the 
firft of the Greek heroes who fet his foot on the coaft of Asia, although the 
oracle had thrice announced, that the man who firft landed on the Trojan 
fliore, would lofe his life. 

Thence to Critia, a Greek village fituated to the north, up the country, 
may be reckoned about two houfs’ journey. It is well known, that there 
was a town of the fame name in the Cherfonefus of Thrace, at a little 
dilj^c^ from the lea- fliore, in the lame place, probably, where the modern 
village is built. You arrive there by an uneven ground, and a fmall plain, 
the earth of which is partly whitilh and cretaceous. 

We had no where leen the red partridge fo common as in this plain and 
in the groves of pine which ftand in the environs. The hare is here in equal 
plenty and very well tafted. During the yrinter, a great many woodcocks 
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are found in the uncultivated, lhaded, and moift vallies. Neither is the 
wild boar fcarce : as the latter does a great deal of injury to culture, and is 
particularly fond of grapes, the Greeks hunt it focnetimes and kill a great 
number: but the quadruped the moll common in all thefe countries, is the 
jackal, of which I Ihall frequently have occafion to (peak. 

In the environs of the Dahdanei.les, I was one day witnefs of the manner 
in which the Greeks Ihoot partridges, lefs with a view of procuring them- 
felves an excellent article of game, than for the purpofe of diminilhing the 
number of the enemies of their crops. This fport confifts in carrying a gun 
and a fort of banner rolled up, llriped with very lively colours, fomewhat 
limilar to a harlequin’s jacket. As foon as they perceive at a dillance a covey 
of partridges, they unroll the banner, and approach by degrees thofe birds 
till they have got within gun-lhot of them. The fowler thrulls into the 
ground the llafF of the banner, and, through an aperture made on purpofe, 
he fires on the partridges, which are fo terrified, that they fquat and fuffer 
thcmfelves to be killed, the one after the other, rather than fly away. The 
greatell diificulty the fowler experiences, is to perceive them j for that pur- 
pofe, he turns round them, conftantly concealed behind the banner, and as 
foon as he perceives one of them, he fires at it, and goes on in the fame 
manner till he has dellroyed the whole covey. This {port is practicable, as 
is feen, only in cultivated plains, and on lands not much covered with 
herbage and bulhes. 

The portion of land comprifed between the KTeelespont and the Gulf 
of Sards, known by the name of the Cherfonefus or peninfula of Thrace, 
is little more than from three to four leagues in its greatefl breadth: it is 
nearly twenty from the fouthern extremity to the long wall, Macronticuos, 
which leparatea the peninfula firom the continent. At the end of this wall, 
towards the Frofomxis, was the town of the fiune name, on which there 
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no«r remain only a few habitations that the hvbour maintains. Inland, 
ilands the village of IIexamila^ which has preferved the name that was given 
it, on account of the diflance that there is from the one fea to the other. 

The land of this peninliila is uneven, hilly, and not fo good, in general, 
as that of the coaft of Asia. There are, however, a few vallies of the greatefl: 
fertility, and fome plains tolerably produdtivc. The lands are chalky in fome 
places: the hills and rifing grounds are all calcareous: here are to be found 
fome fofCl (hells, to which there are none analogous belonging to the feas of 
Eituope. In the environs of Maita, is feen, at the foot of hills, a foft 
fand-llone, ot a pure land; and in the cove of Sestos is remarked, at up> 
wards of twenty feet above the level of the fea, a tolerably thick bank of 
marine conchylia, the fpecies of which all belong to the Mediterranean. 
This bank formerly extended, no doubt, into Asia, for, beyond the hill 
of An Y DOS, the plain affords in a rather large quantity the fame (hells that 
we had feen in this bank*. 

Different French, Italian, and Englilh merchants, have leveral times at- 
tempted to eflablifh commercial houfes at the Dardanelles; but they have 
never been able to fucceed in this: they had, undoubtedly, not remarkad 
that the merchants of Constantinople, preferving over them the advan- 
tage of refiding in the capital, where the confumption is very confidcrable, 
were equally within reach of furnilhing the articles of whicli the towns litu 
ated on the Hellespont are in want, and of there making, with no Icis 
facility than economy, the purchafe of thofe which are demanded of them. 
The Jew, Greek, and Armenian traders, through whofe hands it is ncceflary 
to pals in every cafe, are very glad to preferve the connexions wliicn rnev 
have with the merchants of Constantino? L£, v7hom they confiiler. 


* Oftrea e/iulis, ch^one,"^*ifenus cancellata^ John vagina ^ buccinum reticulatum, tcrhithium 
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belides, as better Rocked, and better enabled to make the payments which 
they indicate to them. 

The articles of exportation which the towns fituatedon the Heli:,espokt 
can furniOi, are: 

Two or three hundred bales of cotton of various qualities. 

Two hundred quintals of coarie tpua cotton. 

A great many coarfe cotton cloths. 

Three or four hundred bales of wool of inferior quality. 

A great quantity of Turkey leather or Morocco, prepared in the Dar- 
danelles and at Gallipoli. 

Three or four hundred quintals of galls. 

A more confiderable quantity of velanida. 

Twelve or fifteen thouland hare-fktns. 

Sixty or eighty quintals of wax. 

Very little madder root. 

Maita and the Dardanelles lend a little wine to the capital, and alfo 
fell fome to the captains of the veflcls that may chance to anchor in their 
harbour or in the environs. The latter find at all times, at the Darda- 
nelles, bifeuit, new bread, poultry, eggs, herbage, diflerent vegetables, 
and other provifions of which they may Rand in need during their voyage. 

At the Dakpanet.i.es is manufailured a vaft deal of coarfc potter’s 
ware, the grcateR part of which is fent to Constantinople. Although 
its quality is very good, and the varnifh adheres well, one is furpriled to lee 
on it flowers, and other ornaments, which are efiaced by time, and are not 
incorporated with the varnifli. 
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The Republic of Venice was formerly the only power that had a conful 
of its nation at the Dardanelles, France, England, Germant, 
Russia, and the other maritime powers, had there only agents of the 
country, Jews or Greeks, who difchaiged the functions of conful, if not 
with intelligence and probity, at lead with the greatefl: zeal, by means of 
a barat of drogueman, which placed them under the immediate protedtion 
of an ambaflador, and afforded them the enjoyment of all the privileges 
granted to Europeans, But within thefe few year?, the French govern- 
ment has here cftablidied a vicc-confulate, hoping that a national agent 
would protedl more efEcacioufly the vcflcls which are obliged to make a day 
here; that he would furnifh, bcfidcs, to the fliips of war that anchor at the 
White Spots, the aflidance of wiiich they miglii be In want, and that he 
would tranfmit to the ambadador all the news wliich his fituation enables 
him to gather. 

Ships of war belonging to the powers in amity with the Ottoman Porte, 
enter the channel without obdaclc, and cad anchor at the TViiirr. Spots and 
off Barbeh’s PoiNT’y but they cannot, in any cafe, j)ars the fecond cadlcs 
without an exprefs permiflion of the fultan. Merchant-veflels may dand on 
if the wind permit, and proceed cUredtly to Constan ti n or r,; , or to any 
port of the Propontis that they may think proper; but, on their return, 
they are obliged to anchor at Nagara or at the Dardam i lls, in order 
to be there vifited. It is generally the day after their arrival that this vifit 
takes place: its objcdl is, to afeertain whether all the duties have been paid 
at the capital; whether prohibited goods have not been fliipped without 
permiflion; or whether there are noton board runaway flaves or fubjefts, net 
Mufl'ulmans, who would wifh to quit their country. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Excurjion to T^TCts&.’—Defcription of that country. — Sketch of its population 
and productions. — Of the oaks which produce the gall-nut and the vela~ 
nida ufcd i?i trade. 

After having vifited, founding as we went, almoil all the coads of the 
Hellespont, and having penetrated, in various points, into the interior 
of the country, in order to afeertain its procludiions, we hadened to vilit 
Troas, and cad our eye over places which the genius of the Greeks and 
Romans have rendered fo famous. We embarked at the Darpanelles 
on the loth of Pluviofe (29th of January) on board a Turkidi caique, with 
a northerly wind rather frefh, and in two hours we reached the firft cadle 
of Asia. We immediately caufed our mattrefles and our provifions to be 
carried to the Greek village fituated on Cape Sigeum, where we hoped to 
be more quiet, and to find greater facility for proiccuting our obfervations 
far from the fulpicious looks of the Mullulmans. 

We were very agreeably furprifed in vifiting Troas, with the Iliad in 
one hand, and the map of Citizen Leciiev alter in the other, to find 
the greated exaednefs in the pidlures which Homer has tranfiuittcd to us. 
It is true, there is fcarcely any longer to be found a trace of the cities which 
exided in thefe countries; the inhabitants even have difappeared; but the 
courfe of the SiMois and that of the Scamander have not changed: we 
perceive, on the banks of the latter, the marlhcs of which Homer makes 
mention: time has not been able to dedroy the hillocks of earth under which 
repofc the alhcs of the heroes whole names have been handed down to 
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us ; the waves of the fca have not produced any perceptible change on the 
coaft: the lands are flill fertile, and lulceptible of fupporting a great nuntber 
of inhabitants: forefts of pines and oaks ftill cover Mount Ida, and all the 
mountains which prefent themfelves to the eaft of Troas. 

Some of the learned have been defirous of proving that the war of which 
Homer fpeaks, has not taken place; they add, that Troy has never ex- 
iflcd, and that the whole Jliad is a romance. The objeft of our refcarches, 
in travelling over thefe countries, w'as not to know whether we ought to 
confider as a fable, embelliflied with the charms of poetry, or as an hiftorical 
trait confiderably altered, that long and cruel war which all the fovereigns of 
Greece waged againll the Trojans for a princefs carried off from her 
hulband; a terrible war, in which, on both fidcs, a great number of war- 
riors and heroes were facrificed ; a war in which all the gods of Olympus 
took a very adlivc part. The illufion produced in our mind by the writings 
of the prince of poets, was too dear to us to endeavour to deftroy it by 
refledlions perhaps judicious. 

We had fo much pleafure in meafuring the extent of the camp of the 
Greeks, in beholding the place of their debarkation, in following the banks 
of the SiMois and of the Scamander, witnelies of fo many exploits; in 
looking for the hill of fig-trees, the objedl of Andromeca’s inquietude; in 
finding again the traces of Ilion and Peroamus, in contemplating t^ofe 
heaps of earth under which repofe the alhes of the Greek and Trojan 
hdoes: we had fo much pleafure, 1 fay, that we thould, perhaps, at that 
moment have turned a deaf ear to him who might have wilhed to per- 
fuade us that nothing in thefe places affords iutercR and retraces rccolledlions. 

But whatever opinion may be adopted relpedting the war of Troy, and 
the cxiffence of that city, lince the publication of the interefling travels of 
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Citizen Lbchevalier in Troas, and the luminous applications which he 
makes of the paiTages of Homer, it is no longer allowable to doubt that 
the author of the Iliad had the moft ezadt knowledge of a country in the 
vipinity of the places which be inhabited, and that he had even travelled 
over it before he traced the plan of his poem; and, in that cafe, Troas 
and the poem prefent to the traveller all the intereft of truth. 

The diftance from the Dardahelles to the firft caftle of Asia, 
Kovm-Kalessi, is about four leagues. Thence to Cape Sigeum, on which 
is built VEmTciiER-KEUi, is near half a league: the ground continues rifing 
in this latter fpace, and you meet with two tombs, which are prefumed 
to be thofe of Achilles and Patroclus. The town, -fituated behind the 
caftle, on the left bank of the SiMo'is, on a fandy foil perfedlly level, is not 
near fo extenfive or fo populous as the Dardanelles. Neither is the air 
fiiere fo wholclbme, on account of the mar dies which are on the oppofite 
bank of the river, and whofe putrid exhalations, in fummer, are carried 
over the town by the north north-caft wind, which blows uninterruptedly 
during that feafon. Thofe which arc feen in the plain, to the fouth of the 
town, alfo contribute to occafion intermittent fevers, and remitting putrid 
ones, towards the end of the fummer, when the wind returns to the fouth. 
The former, anciently known by the name of Palvs-stoma, or S'toma- 
LJiiNE't are fupplied by the waters of the fea ; the latter are produced by 
the waters of the Scamander, which fpread over the low lands that 
furround it. 

Beyond the firft-mentioned marlhes lies a little cove, which . is thought 
to be the harbour where the Greeks who came to the liege of Troy landed : 
the Turks call it Karamliklimanj, 
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The THYMBnws takes its fource to the north north-weft of Mount Ida, 
traverfes a fertile plain, almoft entirely cultivated, and difeharges itfelf into 
the SiMois, at a little diftance from the fea. If you afeend this river, whole 
diredtion is from eaft to weft, after an hour’s progrefs, you find, at fome 
diftance from the left bank, the l])ot which Constantine had firft chofen 
for making the capital of the empire of the East. If you ftill proceed for 
another long half hour, you fee, on the riglit bank, a little village called 
Ha LF. Li-KKUTf and quite dole to- it, towards the nortii-eaft, the ruins of a 
temple, which is fuppofed to have been that of Apollo Thymbrceus. 
At a Ihort league further on, ftill following the rivulet, you find Thi/mbrek- 
KF.ui, a village built probably on the ruins of TfiFMBRAf a town fituated 
formerly at a little diftance from Dardanus, of which it was a dependency. 

It was in the plain of Thymbra, in the environs of the temple of Apollo, 
that Achilles, according to fome authors, was ftruck by the fatal arrow 
which Paris let By at him: Apollo himfelf, by their account, had dl- 
redled the arrow, in order to avenge the death of Hector, and that of 
a great number of Trojans, who had likewife periflied by the hand of 
Achilles. 

We leave to antiquaries to tell us whether the town and the plain had 
received their name from favory, an odoriferous plant, called thymbra by the 
Greeks, or whether that name was given to it by Dap.danus, the founder 
of the town in honour of Thvmbrios his friend: we fliall only fay that 
favory grows in abundance in this plain and on all the rifing grounds in the 
neighbourhood. 

On quitting this village, we direfted our route to the fouth, leaving on 
the left the firft chain of Mount Ida. After two hours* journey on foot 
over an uneven, hilly foil, almoft entirely uncultivated, w’e arrived at another 
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village called Ai.ch-ktah : the SiMois flows a quarter of a league farther. 
Wc met with fcveral flocks of broad- tailed flicep ; we inquired of the 
fliepherds, whether there were not on the neighbouring mountains ferocious 
animals, fuch as hycenas, ounces, wolves, and jackals, which came to attack 
their flocks and carry off fome tlaeep: they anfwercd us, that this happened 
to them very feldom, bccaufe they kept a good watch. We learnt that there 
were on thefe mountains bears, wild boars, and jackals; but wc never could 
make ourfelvcs underftood when we talked of the hyaena and the ounce, 
which, in the fequel, we found common in Syria, in Egypt, and in 
Persia. It alfo appeared to us that there were very few wolves in thefe 
countries, but a great many jackals, which are known to be an animal by 
no means ferocious, and fcarccly ilronger than the fox: jackals are dangerous 
to fheep and goats, only on account of their going in very numerous packs. 

In the middle of the fpring, when the plain begins to be ftripped of its 
verdure by the action of a burning fun, the fhepherds of thefe countries, as 
well as thofc of the fouth of France and of Spain, go and feek in the 
vallies, and on the mountains up the country, paftures which the coolnefs 
and moifture there maintain in that feafon. They do not return to the 
vicinity of the fea till the firft rains of autumn have revived vegetation, 
which drought had relaxed or fufpended. 

The SiMoi's takes its fburce to the fbuth-weft of Cotyltts : it flows 
nearly to the weft, traverfc? a Ipace of from twelve to fifteen leagues, receives 
the Andrius above Ine'keui, and feveral other rivulets, and dffchaiges 
itfelf into the Hellespont, half a Ic^ue to the north north-eaft of Cape 
SiGEUM. That ftream is not fufficiently confiderable to deferve the name 
of river; it is rather a torrent fwelled by the rains, at the end of the autumn, 
in winter, and in the fpring, or by the fudden melting of the fnow which 
falls fometimes in Nivofe and in Pluviofc, on Mount Ida and Cotylds. 
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Its bed is tolerably wide; but its waters arc feldom abundant, and in 
fummer it is almoft dry, fince a pacha has turned afide the ftream of the 
ScAMANDER, and poured its waters into the jEgean Sea. 

The ScAMAKDER takes its rife at the extremity of the plain of Troy, 
from five or fix fprings, one of which is remarkable for its waters fomewhat 
lukewarm. After having traverfed a fpace of fix or feven miles, it dif- 
charges itfelf into the SrMo'is, a league from the fea. Confined in its bed, 
it experiences no perceptible variation ; its banks are enamelled with flowers 
in almoft all fcafons; and, in fevcral places, the lands are fo low, and the 
waters fill its bed in fuch a manner, that they Ipread themfelves, and form 
fcveral marflies, producing reeds, ruflies, and various aquatic plants. In 
the rainy leafon, the Scamandeu is left confiderable than the SiMois; but 
it has over it the advantage of always having nearly the fame quantity 
of water, and of carrying fertility into the plain that it traverfts. 

We here preferve to the SiMoi's its name as far as the lea, though almoft 
all the ancients ceafed to give it that name on its junction with the 
ScAMANDER; but, independently of the SiMo'is having a larger bed, and 
a ftream more extenfive than the other ; independently of its receiving in 
winter the waters of all the mountains fituated to the eaft of T roas, the 
Scamander at this day has taken another courfe. Under the reign of 
Abdu e-Hamid, Hassa.v, captain-pacha, wilhing to conftruft fevend 
mills, and to water the lands which he pofiTefled towards the Cape of Trov, 
caufed a canal to be dug to the weftward of the little village of Erkessi- 
KEui, and poured into it the waters of the Scamander: from that time 
they have flowed into the JEgean Sea, nearly half a league to the fouth of 
the Cape of Trov. 
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The coaft is low and marfliy at the new mouth of the Scamandee : it 
rifes imperceptibly from the Cape of Tiiov to the village of YENi-KEurj 
and thence to Cape Sigeum it is ftcep. You walk over an elevated lawn> 
whence the eye meafures without obftacle the whole extent of the plain: 
you perceive at the extremity the rifing ground on which flood ancient 
Troy: beyond. Mount Ida prefents itfelf in the form of an amphitheatre, 
and compofes a picture of the greatefl beauty. To the north is feen the 
Hellesi*ont and the Cherfonefus of Tuhace; to the weft, the jEcEA>f 
Sea, and fome of its iflands. Tenedos is to be remarked from its pyra- 
midal mountain, its riflng grounds, and its plains covered with vine-plotsv 
The little ifland, called Habbit Island, has never fixed the attention of 
geographers and hiftorians. You diflinguilh imperfeftly the volcanic Ifland 
ofLEMMOS, in which, according to fable, Vulcan had eflablifhcd his forges. 
To the north-weft, the lofty iflands of Imbuos and of Samothuace appeared 
to form but one, or even to be confounded with the continent. 

Yemitchek-keui*, built on the ruins of Sigeum, ftill prefents a few 
veftiges of the ancient town. The curious go thither to admire a block of 
marble eight or nine feet long, placed by the fide of the door of a church ; 
it bears a Greek infeription, almoft entirely cf&ccd, the words of which 
follow each other without interruption, that is, that the firft line runs, as 
among us, from left to liglit, and the fecond runs back from right to left, and 
fo on to the end. 

On the other fide of the door is feen a bas relief in marble, tolerably well 
wrought: it reprefents a woman feated, to whom other women appear to 

* Ybnitchbii-keui, village of the janizaries: it is at this day called DiaOor-xevi; 
village of the infidels, fince it is no longer occupied but by Greeks. 
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offer children in fwaddling-clothes : behind thefe is feen another womaiiy 
holding a box in one hand, and a vafe in the other. M. de Choiseul, 
ambaflador at Constantinople, wiChing to have thefe two pieces of marble 
carried off, applied to the Porie, and obtained permiffion for that purpofe; 
but not having been able to remove the obftacles thrown in his way by the 
inhabitants, he contented himfelf with caufing impreffions to be taken of the 
latter. 

To the north of the village, are ten or twelve windmills, which ferve as 
land-mark to mariners: half a league to the fouth, they alfo remark the. 
tomb of Anti L oc III s, fituated on the elevated lawn of which I have already 
fjjoken. ANTiLOcnrs, fon of the wife Nestor, periflied at the fiege of 
Tuov, in wifhing to parry the blow that Mem non was ftriking at his lather. 
A league more to the fouth, you find, towards the Cape of Troy, the 
tomb of Penelels, one of the chiefs of the Thebans*; tiiat of ^sietes 
is a league from the fca, to the eaft of the new mouth of the Scamander. 
It is from tire elevated top of this tomb that Politoes, fon of Phiam, 
trufling to the lightncfs of his heels, came to obferve the movements of 
the Greeks, and watch the moment when they (hould advance, towards 
Tuoy. From this tomb to the city is not quite two leagues: thence it is 
about three to the fliores of the Heu^espont, where the Greeks were en- 
camped. 

Wilhing to afeend the Scamander to its very fources, we. got entangled, 
leveral times in martlies, whence we had Ibme difficulty to extricate ourlelves : 


• Nothiag proves that it k the tomb of Pekelevs. This opinion, hazarded by 
Chandler, has been adopted by Lechlv al&br. Pen^ leus, according to iome others, ua^ 
killed by Euripeleb, grandlbn of Priam, who had brought fu>.cu>*r to Troy in the tenth 
year of the hege, but it appears that his d^ath was poRerior tw tnat of Achilles, for no 
mention is made of it in Homer. 

Z we 
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we were obliged to recede from the river, and take the road that leads to 
Bounar- BAC iii. We had a quarter of a league to the right, the little 
village of Boskeui. When we were at the extremity of the plain, we faw 
the firft fource of the Scamandeu ifliie below the road; the Erin e'os, 
or the hill of wild fig-trees, was on the other fide: we thought, at firft fight, 
that we perceived remains of an ancient piece of mafonry, which extended 
over the hill, but we loon got the better of our miftake; what we had at firft 
taken for mafonry, was nothing more than the rock itfelf, formed of a fort 
of calcareous affemblage of flints, united by a ftony cement, reddilh, and 
very fubftantial. 

On following the road, we faw fcveral other Iprings, more or lefs copjou:>. 
We more particularly fought for that fpoken of by Homer, whofe waters are 
^hot and fmoking in winter: it is the neareft to the village: it has preferved 
a bafin formed by fome blocks of granite and marble : we plunged our hands 
into it in Floreal, year VI, when, returning from France with Citizens 
Ferhegeau, Pampelone, and other Frenchmen, we wiftied to vifit once 
more this interefting country. The waters appeared to us only a little luke- 
warm; but, in winter, we bad found them fuch as Homer deferibes them. 
They are very limpid, have fcarcely any flavour, and form no apparent 
fediment. After having watered fome gardens, and traverfed a miry foil, 
where grow willows, elms, rulhes, and reeds, all thefe fprings unite in one 
common bed, the breadth of which is twelve, fifteen, or twenty feet by two 
or three in depth. This is the famous Scamander of which 1 have already 
made mention. 

Bounab-bachi is fituated to the north-eaft of the luke-warm fpring, on 
a ground gently floping: the population of this village does not amount to 
two hundred fouls, notwithftanding the fertility of its foil, the abundance 
its paftures, and its advantageous polition. We haflened to afeend the 

hiU 
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hill where, it is to be prefumcd, according to Homeb, that ancient Troy 
was built: we had already reached two tombs, fituated on a ftony foil, at 
the extremity of the rifing ground, without dlfcovering as yet any trace of 
an ancient city: we advanced on an elevated fpot, almoft perpendicular, 
at the foot of which meanders the SiMoi's. We had, before us, at a little 
diftai'jce, the firll chains of Mount Ida j we beheld at our feet the SiMo'is, 
flowing between calcareous hills, in a narrow fertile valley: to the north, we 
perceived the Hellespont as far as Cape Sioeum: to the weft, wc diC- 
covered all the plain j wc followed the courfe of the two rivers; we diftin* 
gui filed the tombs of jEsietes and Antilochus; we were, in a word, 
on the ground of the citadel and of Phiam’s palace, and we ftill looking 
for the lite of Thoy. After an exaft fearch, we difeovered a few almoft: 
imperceptible fragments of pot ter’s-ware, and fome remains of mafonry; yet 
it muft be confefled that, but for the Iliad, one would not fufpedl that this 
is the place where exifted that famous city, which for ten years fuftained the 
united efforts of all the fovereigns of Gueece. 

Citizen Lf.ciievalieu thinks, that it occupies all the fpace comprifed 
between Bounar-ba'chi and the precipice, at the foot of which the SiMois 
fhapes its meandring courll- : he places the citadel on the edge of this pre- 
cipice, and the Scean, or weft gates, at the village itfelf: he defignates the 
uncultivated hill that lies to the fouth-weft, on which are ftill feen the w'ild 
fig-tree and almond-tree, as well as the Erineos or hill of fig-trccs, and his 
proofs are inconteftable, if the Scamander had its fourccs at the foot of the 
town, if Troy were built on the Simois, if, from its pofition, as much as 
from the valour of its warriors, it may have been able to refift for ten 
years a formidable army. 

Half a league to the fbuth is feen a mountain covered with wood, which 
the Turks call Csra-d4Ag: beyond this mountain ftands Ine'keu j, a fmall 

village 
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the cupj the latter is fcflfilc, in a flight degree downy, and furniflied with 
fcales not very apparent 

The galnut a,) is hard, ligneous, and heavy; it comes at the (hoots 

of the young boughs, and acquires from four to twelve lines in diameter. It 
is generally round and covered with tubcrofities, fume of which are pointed. 

This galnut is much more efteemed w'hen it is gathered before its ma- 
turity, that is, before the ifTuing of the infedt by which it is produced. 
The galls which are pierced or thofc from which the infedt has efcaped, are 
of a brighter colour : they are not fo heavy nor fo proper as the others for 
dyeing. 

The Orientals take care to gather the galls at the prccife time that expe- 
rience has proved to be the moft favourable to them: it is that in which 
this excrel’cence has acquired its full fizc and its full weight. Were they to 
delay gathering it, the larva which lives in the infide would there undergo 
its metamorphofis, wouW pierce it, and appear under the form of a little 
winged infedl. The gall-nut thenceforth no longer deriving from the tree 
the juices neceflTary for the growth of the infcdl, would dry up, and lolc 
part of the qualities which render it fit for dyeing. 

The agas take care that, towards the middle of Meflidor, the cultivators 
vifit the hills and mountains that arc covered with oaks. It is their intcrefl 
that the galls (hould be of a good quality, becaufe they levy a duty on them. 
The firft galls picked up are laid apart : they arc known in the East under 
the name of ycrli^ and diftinguifhed in trade by the terms of black galls 

* Quercus infeftoria ovato^ohlongt$\ fimiato-dcntatisy glahirrimis, decidius y fru£lihus 

/cjffilikus, longij/tmis^ 

and 


1 
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and green galls. Thofe which have efcaped the firfl: fcarchcs, and which 
are gathered a little later, called gallsy are of a verj^ inferior quality. 

The galls of the environs of Mossoul and of Tocat, and in general 
thofe which come from the cafteni part of TruiCKV, are Icfs efteemed 
than thofe of the environs of Aj.kppo, Smyrna, Macm’.sia, Kaua- 
iTis.sAH, DiARiiPKiii, and of all the interior of Natot^ia. The former 
are fold at Smyrn a and at Alkppu, two or three piaftres Icfs per quintal 
than the others. 

The inhabitants alnioR every where neglect to pick up the acorns; Ihc}?’ 
ferve as food for the wild boars and goats : the latter contribute greatly 
to render the oak finall and duntcii, by devouring, with its fruit, a part of 
its foliage and of its young boughs. 

Tlic diplolcpis vvliirh produces thcle galls c. c.) has a body of a 
fawn colour, with the antennie dark, and the upjx'r part of the abdomen 
of a Alining brown. It is fometimes found under its latter form in the infide 
of the galls which arc not yet pierced^. 

On the fame oak are feen a great number of other galls which the inhabi- 
tants neglect to gather, becaufc they arc not fit for dyeing. That which 
we have drawn is remarkable from its fizc. It is fpongy, very light, of a 
brown red, covered with a refinous coat, and furniOied with a circular row of 
tubercles placed nearly towards the mofl inAated part. It differs, as is 
feen, from that of the taujin oak, and the infedt which produces it differs 
from it alfo. This is a diplolepis whofe body is of a brown and fawn colour 
mixed. The antennae and the feet are blackiAi-f-. 


^Diplolepis galliC tinSiiriee, Encyclop. infefl. vol. vi. page 281. 

1* Diplolepis galLe rcBnofaE:, brunneo teftaceoque ^variust antennis pedihu/fue fufeis. 
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The moLlcrn Greeks name vclani^, and botanlfts quercus JE^ilops^^ thcr 
oak which furnlllics llic vcfanitla}, .. It grows on the weflern coafl of Na- 
TOLiA, in the iilands of the A it i im:i A(><), in ihofc of ConKu and of 
Cj:rii AOONiA, and tlirougliout all Cm i.cr. it does not rife to the height 
of our oak^ its wood is noi lo cilcemed, and is fcarccly employed 

but in cabinet-work. Its leaves are of a bright green; they are a little 
tomentofc on tlicir under fide ; their form is an oblong oval with fliarp 
teeth on their edges, terminated in a fetaccous point. The acorn is big, 
fhort, and a little hollow at its top. The cup is fcffilc, yery broad, and 
clofely befet with long oblong fcales (^Platl AV//.) 

It is this cup which the Orientals, the Italians, and the Englidi cmjdoy 
as well as the gall-nut, in dyeing. The French merchants have them font 
fometimes to Marskillks, only for the ju’ri’iol'e of forwarding them to 
Genoa and Legiiokn. Our dyers have hitheno neglcdlcd to make ufe 
of this fubflance. 

Troas affords few vines, though the fifing grounds and liills are very fit 
for that culture; but the inhabitants arc not there accuftomed to make 
wine. The grapes arc employed in making a confedion, called pttvics in 

• From acorn." 

•f ^ercus orient alis caft one ft folio, glande recondita in cvpuJa crnjfa ef fquamofa . Tournefort, 
coroll. 40. Voyage au Levant, vol. i. page 334. 

Pococke's Travels, vol. ii. tab. 86. 

Chine a grojfes cupulcs* Lamarr, Ency^clop. Bolanique, vol. i. page 719. — Ang. The great 
prickly-cupped oak tree. 

t '' Native of the Levant, whence the acorns are a)mually brought to Europe for 
** dyeing; they arc called s.nd the tree velanida, by the Greeks.** Thus fays Martyn 

(in his new edition of Miller’s Gardiner’s and Botanifl’s Dicil ionary, article qucrc y) ; but, 
highly as we refpedl his authority, we prefer following our Author, whofe information muil, 
unquclUouably, have been derived from the natives themfelves— 


Turkifli, 
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Turkllh, of which the Orientals make a very great conlumption during the 
whole year: they nut it into ragouts; they employ it, in lieu of fugar and 
honey, in mofi ol their choice dilhcs; in fhort they make of it, with lefamum 
reduced to paflc, a fort of or almond-likc cake, which would not be 

defpilbd in I faw a great deal of it at Covstantinoplj , at 

the Dar J)A\ 1. 1-M.S, and in nioll of the towns of Tt rkj:> . The procefs 
confills in mixing ihofe two fubdanccs in boilers cxj)o(cd to a moderate fire, 
and in llirring it about without interruption, with a large wooden fpatula, 
till the mixture be lufFicienlly thickened. Jt is poured on large flabs of 
marble (jf fliecLs oi co]’)per, and l)y its cooling, arc obtained cakes winch are 
made an inch and a half in thicknefs. This nogat is fold retail, at five or 
Gx feus a pound. 

Durlne^ the v* inter, lliere arc on the marflics and the rivers of Troas, a 
jirodigioua nunibLf of (liu ks herons, ihipcs, plovers, and other aquatic birds. 
VvT there faw a great many wilii fwans, fcolers, and wat#-Jicns. Gulls and 
fca-i\vallo vs keep more conimonly in llie clianriel. In Floreal, we made a 
tolerablv gMod collection of plants and iiifecls : we were furprilcd at the 
quantity of fnakes ti.at we met with. 7 \s the grafs was high and tufted, 
we w^alked with f)nie ]>recaiition, fearing that thefe reptiles might be veno- 
mous. It was prcUxibly tlie icafon of their loves, for ihe)'^ were almofl al- 
wav: two by two. Nctw ithflanding their fizc, tlicir hifiing, and tlicir 
fparkling eyes, they were not of the race of thofe of wliich fable reminds us. 
Thefe fled at our approach, and appeared by no means dil’pr>fcd to dart at 
us, and make us undergo the fate of Laocoon and his fons. 


CHAPTER 
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C H A P T E R IV. 

Alt account of Alcxandria-Troas and its environs. — Arrival at Tenedo... — 
Dejeription of that if and. — Its piodnclions. — Ma?i?urs of its // hahit\/nts. 

If the city of Trov no longer affords traces of its exiflcncc ; if tlic paliKc 
of Priam, the citadel, the temples, and the walls of tlic cil)^ liavc bcLj] 
deftroyed to its very foundations ; if the ruins of a confiderahle city have 
been able to difappear totally, that which, Icvcral ages after, was intended 
to fupply its place, although deftroyed itfclf, ftill prehnts at tliis dav thic 
marks of its ancient fplcndour. An opinion may be fornied uf cAlent 
from its walls, an^ of its magnificence from the remains of its inonLiiiients r 
the prodigious quantity of fragments of pillars, capitals, and cornices, that 
are feen feattered about, attefl the luxury and riches of its iiihabilaius. 

Six leagues to the fouth of Cape SiciKUaM, are found the ruins of the 
city which Alexanuj^ r ordered to be eredlcd in memory of that of Trov, 
which had long ccafed to cxifl. Antigoxus, one of his lieutenants, to 
whofc lot Asia Minor fell after his death, laid the foundations of it, at 
the iamc time that he rebudt Smyrna, and brought back thither the inha- 
bitants difperfed by the Lydians. Antigon us gave liis name to the city 
which he founded; but Lysimaciii s, who pofleired it afterwards, reflored 
to it the name of the conqueror who had hrft drawn the plan of it. He 
embellilhed it, and gave it greater extent. Having paffed under the 
domination of the Romans, it became, under Augus'f ijs, one of the hand- 
fomeft cities of the East. Under Aprian^ Heroprs Atticus, governor 

of 
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of Lhe free towns of Asia, conftrufted a fupcrb aquedudl, a few traces of 
vvhifh are flill to be feen. It is probable that it w'as a part of the waters of 
the Si AATAN' i)i.R which he had brought thither; for no others exiR in the 
cuvlruus, which arc fufficiently abundant to fupply the wants of a great city. 

1 fl'.all not undertake to deferibe the remains of the monuments that 
A I i xanuria-Troas prefenls at the prefent day; on this fubjed;, the 
reader may confult the travellers who have preceded me, fuch as PococKr> 
Wiicj-i.i.R, CiiANDi,i.R, Lj cjiEVAJ.iiiR, and otlicrs. 

The walls of the city, thofe of the houfes, of the temples, and of the 
other monuments, were built of a rather hard fhcll3^ ftonc. The marble of 
Pari.s and that of M\rjior a arc there pretty common, as well as various 
forts of granite. Near the harbour arc Rill to be feen two large marble 
pillars whicli tlic Ti rks wiflicd to fhip there: they arc the remains of 
thofe which the Ibltans have fucceflively carried off in order to conRruft 
the greater part of the mofqucs of Constantixoi’lk j one of them was 
broken in the conveyance. 

To the fouLh of tiie city is a fmall rivulet of little importance, and to the 
fouth-caR, near this rivui-.t, two fprings of warm mineral waters, of which 
the Turks and tiic Greeks make ufc without knowing their nature and almoft 
always without fuccefs. They are fcc.i to come in crowds, in the ipring, 
from Tkni'.dos and from TsiOAs, in order to be purged and to bathe, the 
one with a view of preventing future complaints ; the other, in order to 
cure fomc ferious diforder, or to obtain onlj' fome relief in their inlirmitics, 
Thelc waters are more particularly rocommencL'd fur dilbrders of the /kin, 
the k’prof) , and J’lfphilis. 
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The i'.MHoijr ].ar> very little extent; it is nlmoft choked up; and its en- 
trance is obflrjifcd by the huKls which the ttream of the waters of tin; Ilr.r- 
LJ.si'oN T anel the movement of the waves of the Tea infcnfibly brin^ on the 
•coall of Ti!o.\s. This harbour would not at this day fuiricc for the mariiinn; 
commerce of a town at all coji/lderable, lituated iti fiich a manner a; !■> 
Erve as a fhiple for the neighbouring countriecs ; but at a time when tins 
cf'inmercc was limited, when mcrchant-vefli ls were fcarcely as capacious as 
our large boats, when they were inccflantly in activity in a climate wheic 
navigation is never fufpended nor relaxed, it may he conceived that a fmai! 
number oi vcllels might fufficc for the exportation of the furjdus of a count ig - 
town, and bring back from the neighbouring count: ies all the comniudilii;. 
that the wants or the luxury of its inhabitants demanded. 

This harbour formed a fort of femi-circular bafin, leparated from tlic fea 
by a jetty' : it is flieltercd from the north and north-w'cft winds by Ca])c 
Touzelik and by a range of rocks lituated befidc its entrance. 

Hiftory makes no mention of the epoch in which this city was tleflroyed: 
it already no longer cxilled when the Turks came to eftablifli tlicmfclves 
in this country; for, according to Leunc lavius, before Soliman, fon of 
OuKUAN, went into the Cherfonefus of Thrace and came to beficge Gal- 
xiPOLi, he walked for a long time over the fite of Troy, contemplating 
with admiration the walls partly crumbled away of that great city, the 
ruins of its immenfe edifices, and that prodigious quantity of marbles and 
granites which were there heaped up. 

The environs of Alexandria-Troas prefent a fertile foil, forming a 
plain, on which the velani oik grows in abundance, and without culture. 

This 
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Tills plain is fcparat'jcl Iroiii that ut Tk.o\ b}’ a lew liills more or JlIs ele- 
vated. A niv>untain which makes a continuation of tliofc of Ida, prefents 
itfclf two or three leagues tolhccafi, and extends towards the fouth: thence 
to C'lpc Binjy the ground aj.pcars uneven, more or Icfs fertile, towards 
the fca ; mountainous afid wovjcled lip the country. But before we direft 
our route to the fouth, let us crofs tf) I'l nm.i:os, and caft aii eye on wh; t 
it afibrds moll curious and moll intcieiiir'u.. 

On the ihth of Pluviolc ^ 4 ih of FehrnaryJ we lett At, kxa N’ lnui’s Tuov 
i 1 a ticklilh caVquc which we had lent for from the /irll calllc of Asia ; 
and as the weather was very fuic and the temperature of the air very iniJd, 
we were extremely glad to follow the coail as far as KocM-noi jjno or SanJij 
Ci/pc, and to land iVv^m lime to time. We found nothing remarkable 
lijroughout all this Ijiaec : we looked in vain lor fomc vcRiges of ancient 
lities, fomc traces of 1.aius6Aj which geographers place towards that cape ; 
Toothing offered itfclf to our eyes. The coaR is low^ and fandy; the plain is 
fertile, almoR uncultivated, and crofled by a rivulet called SvDi.v-soiU 
fwellcd fometimes in w inter by the rain w'atcrs : this rivulet grows wuder at 
its mouth, and there forms a few marflics. I am ignorant of the name 
that it bore in antiquity. We fet out in the afternoon from the pitch of the 
cape, and, by rowing, we arrived early at the harbour of T*:Ni':nos. 

The diRance from that ifland to the neareft coaft is no more than a league 
and a half* : it is reckoned about five from the town to the entrance of 
the Hkllespont. The harbour is fmall, and can receive only merchant* 
vcflels : it is formed by a jetty even with the water’s edge, and a tongue 
of land on which is conftruaed the citadel that defends the entrance, and 


• Strabo fixes the dillance from Tbnedos, to the neareft coaft» at eleven ftada, or one 
thoufand three hundred and feventy-ftve paces. We think it nearly three thouftind toifc«. 
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can at moft (ecure it againR being furprifed by a privateer. The town is' 
built in the form of a femi circle, in a valley, and on the declivity of two 
hills : its population is from five to fix thoufand fouls, to judge of it from 
its extent, and from the number of perfons who pay the karat ch. 

At Tetjedos are reckoned as many Turks as Greeks, almofi: all occupied 
in ihe culture of the lands: few among them are mariners. The greater 
part of the former are attached to the duty of the citadel. 

There is a walwode or governor, an aga commandant of the citadel, 
under the orders of the waiwode, and a cadi or judge. The janizaries of 
the town, to the number of two or three hundred, are obliged to defend 
the place in cafe of attack, and to perform a daily duty, from which they 
have long fince exempted themfelves. In the citadel are flill feen a few 
Venetian guns without carriages, which feem to be there only for the purpofe 
of recalling to mind that this ifland belonged to that trading nation before 
the arrival of the Turks in thefe countries 

This ifland, fcantily peopled and ill defended, pafled betimes under the 
Ottoman domination. During the minority of Mahomet IV. the Venetians 
retook it after the complete defeat of the Turkilh fleet in the ftrait by Ad- 
miral Mocehigo, in 1656; but, the following year, the admiral having been 
killed in a fecond engagement, the Venetian fleet retired, and this ifland 
again fell into the power of the Turks,, who have preferved it without 
interruption till the prefent day. 

The town is commanded by a pyramidal mountain of fmall elevation, 
which appears to have been formed by the adtion of a volcano, the traces 
of which are difcoverable on all the ground, that extends thence to the fea 

in 
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in the north part. In the environs is found a granite remarkable from pieces 
more or lefs large of felfpar cryftallizcd. 

On going out of the town and diredting your route towards the weft, 
you leave this mountain to the right, and enter into a fandy plain far from 
fertile, and almofl: entirely covered with vines. The hills, in general, arc 
naked, dry, and little fufceptible of culture. Thofe which are difeovered 
to the fouth of the town are calcareous ; the rock is more or lefs clialky 
and loaded with fea ftiells. We remarked few fruit-trees: neither are the 
Alkpi’O pine and the I'clani oak here in greater plenty. We killed a 
lew rabbits on the hills ; but this kind of game is fcarce ; the red partridge 
and the hare arc met with more frequently. As for the woodcock and 
the quail, they prefer, as we were informed, refting themfclves, during their 
paflage, on Tno.vs or in the other iflands of the Akchii'kj.auo. 

Tkxkdos produces little corn, little fruit, and little herbage •, very little 
cotton and fefamum are there gathered. The vine is the only article of 
wealth of this country, and its culture the principal occupation of the 
inhabitants: it delights in the light, fandy, and deep lands of the plain i 
it thrives extremely well too towards the foot of the hills, and in all the 
places fufceptible of culture. The vines are planted at an equal diftance 
from each other, and more or lefs fpace is left between them, according 
to the goodnefs of the foil. Two drellings are regularly given, the one in 
winter, the other in fpring : the vine is trimmed before the end of the 
winter, as in our foul hern departments, and the vintage begins in the firft 
days of Frudtidor : but at that period the grape is already fo ripe, fo fweet, 
and fo faccharine, that fermentation would take place too flowly, were not a 
certain quantity of water added. The inhabitants are accuftomed to put in 
a fourth part at the moment when the grape is received into the vat. With 
this method, vicious as it !.•<, they obtain a fpirituous wine of a tolerably 
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good quality. ^Vo drank fomc at the houfes of a few rich private perfbns, 
which we Ihould luvc take;, fur excellent Bouujdeavx wine, if we had not 
been apprifed : true u is that it was made with more care than that intentied 
for trade, and that it had received but a fixth part of water: belides, it 
■was old and kept in bottle. We alfo drank, at a Greek bilhoji’s, fome 
excellent mufcadcl wine red and white, which was by no means inferior to 
the beft Frontignac. No water is put to the latter : the grape is ftoned j 
it is^ prelTed, and fqueezed as cxpeditioufly as poffible, and it is left to 
ferment without the lees for fome time. About the middle of the winter, 
it is put into calks or jars : it is then poured off' a fecond time, and kept 
in earthen pots, varnilhed, which are carefully corked. 

The manner of making mufcadcl wine inclines us to think that it is 
rather with a view of obtaining a greater quantity of wine, than wiili that 
of hadening and promoting fermentation, that water is added to llie ex- 
preffed juice of the grape. Avidity induces the greater part of the inhabi- 
tants to exceed the proportions ; they fometimes add too great a quantity 
of water ; which caules their wine to turn four before they have found an 
opportunity of felling it. 

This liquor pays to the imperial treafury at tlie rate of two parats the 
oke, whjch duty is levied on the vender. The farmer of this tax proceeds, 
immediately after the vintage, to the houles and ftore-houfes of private 
perlbns, in order to make an edimate of the wine that they have, and dx 
the quantity which they are to drink, and which tliey may fell. He caules 
himfelf to be paid in proportion to tbe lale, according to the edimate 
that has been made, and fometimes he takes the liberty of requiring it in 
advance, being almoft always certain in this matter of being fupported by 
a waiwode and a cadi as unjud as himfelf- 
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There arc annually exported from Th^edos upwards of fix IninCirfd 
thou (and okes of w'inc, which produce to the farmer more than 30,000 
piaftres. This wine paffes to Coxstantixople, to Smyrna, and into 
Russia. It is preferred to the wine of Rodosto and to that of the Ifiand 
of J'jiAssos, fituated near the continent, to the north -weft of Texedos. 
There is alfo exported a fniall quantity of brandy, wliich pays four parats 
per oke duty. 

Although the Turks pofflis vineyards, 5'et they do not allow' themfelves 
to make wine: they are equally prohibited from it by the law of the State 
and the religion of the Prophet. They fell their grapes to Greek traders, 
after having taken out what they witli to keep for their winter ^ftock, and 
put apart what they intend to make into confedlion. \ 

The climate of Teneoos is flill more temperate than that of the Dah- 
DAXELi.is; the cold is never fliarply felt there; it fcldom freezes, and 
the fummer heats are tempered by the north north-caft wind, which blows 
regularly during the day. The houfcs have terraces or flat roofs inflcad of 
ridged ones; and. although the greater part of them are conllrueted with 
mafonry, there is not to be remarked in them the elegance and folidity of 
thofe of Scjo and of the iflands at all confiderable of the Archipelago, 
which have belonged to the Genoefe and the Venetians. 

At Tenedos, the Greeks have not that gaiety which they are feen to 
pofl*efs in the other iflands: filent and melancholy in the itreets, they 
fcarcely dare take a little recreation in their own houles: they avoid noify 
pltafures which would infallibly draw on them the attention of the Turks, 
and awaken all their cupidity; but when they can without danger, they 
give themlelves up to a fort of extravagant joy and delirium. The coafl of 
3 Trov 
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Trov is frequently the theatre of their orgies or the field of their pkafurcs; 
thither they repair on the occafion of a wedding or of a fefiival, and 
there, under the plane-tree or the oak, they pafs the whole day in dancing, 
finging, eating, and drinking. 

The Greek, under whole roof we lodged, thought, in his cai^acity of 
agent of the Republic, that he might, before our departure, give at his 
houfc an entertainment, to which he invited the principal inhabitants of the 
town. A great number of women of all ages alfo came thither. Wine was 
not fpared: the muficians were numerous: tlie dancing, at firft grave, flow, 
and in meafure, was afterwards lb quick, and fo tumultuous among the men, 
that the floor partly gave way; but as no one was hurt, it continued not 
the let's, on that account, in another room, and was prolonged to a late hour 
of the night. Bacchanalian fongs fucceeded amorous ditties, and finging gave 
place to bawling when the party had emptied a great number of flalks. 

However, the women though gay, departed not from their ufual referve : 
there reigned among them the greateft decorum : their dancing was always 
grave; their fongs continued to be foft and agreeable: they mixed not with 
the men, and neither participated in their ebriety nor in their delirium. 
Almofl. all the young ones were handfome : fome among them flruck us by 
their beauty; they might well be compared, from their features and their 
lhape, to the moft beautiful models that antiquity has tranfmitted to us. 

We Ihould have been glad to diredl our flops to the Iflands of Lemnos, 
Imuros, and S.\mothbace; we could have wilhed to examine, in the firfl, 
the traces of the volcano of which hillory and fable feem to make mention, 
to fee its vaft. harbours, and the produAions of its fertile territory. The 
other two, which we had perceived for a long time paft, excited our curiofity, 

from 
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from their elevation, from the woods by which they are covered, and from 
what was related to us of the Greek tribes by which they are inhabited. 
But finding no veffel in the harbour of Tx;nedos for thofe ifiands, and 
not caring, in the middle of winter, to truft ourfclves in a caique, we 
determined to take advantage of a large decked boat that was fetting fail for 
Mitveexe. 


CHAPTER 
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jliriva! ul L'.‘Jl)Os.- Drfcrtpiioii (J fhai i/tajid . — //.s pophlaliou ffs 

coin'ine^'cc. 

r. i:iilccl from Ti.Nr.nos on the 24th of l^!u\i6!'c (letli of Fcbiuar)) 
at eij^ht o’clock in the morning, with a light hrcc/e from the north. Wc 
ranged along the coafl of Asi \, and found (nirfehes at noon of]' Cape 
JiiiiAy formerly the promontory Ijxros. Our fki]>j)cr would have allowed 
us to land at the town fituatcd to the caft of the cape, had he not been 
afraid of not a'*riving before night at Port Pktra. He confented, liowcver, 
to follow for fume time longer the coaft wducli we vvifhed to examine. 

The town, fituatcd by the fea-fide, on a Hoping ground, has a fmall 
harbour for boats: Ihips a i vcflcls thwarted by the north wind, fometimes 
anchor two or three cables’ length from the harbour till the wiiicl changes. 
On that day were lying here two vcflels, the one a. Venetian, the other a 
Ragufan, which, under flielter of the cape, had been waiting for upwards 
of a fortnight, the return. of the fouthcrly wind in order to enter the 
sroNT, and proceed to Constanttnopi.e. 

Baba appeared to us a very" fmall town: it is very famous in Tutikev, 
for the ISlife' and fword blades which are there manufactured for the ufc 
of the Orientals. Wc were told that it was peopled by as many Turks as 
Giecks; its foil is tolerably good, and furniQies the fame productions as 
that of Troas. 
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The coaft, from the cape to the place where we quitted it, for a Cpace 
of two or three leagues, appeared to us volcanic : it is lofty, Reep, and 
reddifh. The interior of the country is mountainous and wooded. On re- 
cMing from the coaft, we perceived cultivated lj>ots and flocks, which ftill 
announce fome inhabitants on the ruins of Assos, or in the environs of that 
town. 

As the fun was going down, we haftened to arrive at Port Petra, in 
which we caft anchor before dark. This harbour, or to fpeak more correctly, 
this road, is fltuated to the north of Lesbos. It is open to the north- 
weft j which railed a fwell on the water: (hips, however, anchor there in 
lafety with all winds, becaufc the waves are flopped by fome rocks that 
lie at the entrance, and becaule the coaft of Asia, the diftance of which 
is only two or three leagues, does not admit of the fea beii^ very rough in 
this channel with winds from the north and north-weft. 

There were on board two janizaries ‘to whom we had been recommended 
by a rich Turk belonging to Tenedos. Impatient to arrive at Mityeene, 
and apprehenlive of being delayed if they continued their route' by fea, 
they landed at Petra, in the intention of crofling the ifland. 1 imme- 
diately feized this opportunity and propofed to accompany them. I took 
with meafervant: Citizen Buuguie're remained on board with another, 
in order to have an eye to our baggage, which we could not intruft to 
Creek fervants whole probity appeared to us fufpicious, nor to mariners of 
that nation with whom we were not acquainted. . 

The village of Petra, thus named on account of a large infulated rock 
of granite which lies in the middle, is iituated in a plain towards the fea- 
fliore : here are but two or three hundred inhabitants Turks and Greeks, 
almoft all cultivators. It is furrounded by volcanic luouiicains, and it has 
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a fmall plain which joins to that of Alouro. The Greek women of this 
village wear a head-drcfs extremely high, fimilar in fome degree to a mitre. 

As we foiind no horfes at Pxtra, the janizaries propoled to me to go 
and ileep at Molivo, diftant nearly a league. This village is to the eaft of 
PfiTKA, on a riling ground at no great dillance from the fea : it is built on 
rpcks of balaltes, precifely in the fpot formerly occupied by Methvmna. 
It is commanded by a caftle almoft in ruins, conltruAed by the Gcnoefe : 
here are ftill to be ieen fcattered about a few difmounted or broken cannons. 

The population of Moxivo may be cftimated at two or three thoufand 
inhabitants, as well Turks as Greeks. Its territory is formed of a j^ain by no 
means eztenfive, very fertile, and furrounded by volcanic mountains. Its 
produ£tions conlifl: principally in oily com, and barley. It furnilhes a little 
wine and various fruits. Cotton and feveral kitchen-garden plants are here 
likewife gathered. 

Molivo polFeiles, as formerly, diftinguilhed muhcians. In order to 
difpel the ennui of the janizaries, while we were waiting for fupper, there 
was brought to us a young Greek named Petrakj Tancros, who was juftly 
reckoned the molt able linger and the greatefk mufician of Lesbos. This 
young man, whom a careful education would have rendered ftill more efti- 
mable, poflefled a comely perfon, an agreeable voice, a quick underftanding, 
and a fprightly difpofition. He had feveral times exerciled his talents as a 
poet and mufician at the capital of the illand, and was to repair in a few 
days to Smyrna, whence a virtuofo, whofe pupil and relation he was, had 
juft fent for him. 1 fancied 1 beheld in him a defeendant of Arion, that 
famous lyric poet to whom Methysina had given birth within its walls, 
or of that Thbrpander who improved the lyre, and fucceeded in quelling 
a fedition by the melody of his finging. 
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We lodged at the houfe of a Muflulman who, for a flight retribution, 
was in the habit of (hewing hotpitaiity to thofe of his religion whom chance 
w bufinels brought to Mox.ivo. He prefented us for our fuppcr a pilau 
and fome olives : a bad fopha ferved as a bed for us all : my clothes I put 
over me in lieu of a coverlid, becaufc that which was offered me, appeared 
to me too much worn and too dirty. 

Our boat fet fail the next day, at the fame time that our landlord brought 
us mules, which had a tolerably good appearance, and with which we had 
reafon to be (atisfied. Notwithftanding the interell and the efforts of my 
two fellow-travellers, 1 was not able to procure a faddle. 1 was under the 
neoeflity of contenting myfelf with a fort of paclc-faddle, on which a carpet 
was fpread. True it is that the people of the country travel in no other 
maimer: there are none but the agas wht> have faddles, which they take good 
care not to lend, efpecially to ir^fidels. We returned and paffed through 
Petra j we croffed feveral mountains entirely volcanic, and, after a forced 
march of (ix hours, arrived at a little village (ituated in the plain which lies 
at the head of Port Caloni. This plain is two leagues in extent : its prin- 
cipal culture conflfts in com, cotton, and olive-trees : figs, muik and water 
melons, pumpkins, and various legumes, are alfo here gathered. Here are 
feen leveral villages ; but population is not in proportion to the fertility 
and the extent of the foil fit to be put into a ftate of culture. The air is 
fo unwholcfome in this quarter, that, in certain years, a great number of 
people die. 1 was affured that here were villages where none but lepers 
were to be found j in others, the face of all the inhabitants fufficiently indi- 
cates that they are expofed to intermittent fevers, and remittent putrid 
ones, and to all ■the -diforders which originate in the environs of marflies. 
There are no othef than poor Greek cultivators in all thefe unhealthful 
Villages: the Turks, proprietors of lands, prefer a refidence at Mztvi.£KE, 
Mqlivo, and the other places the beft (ituated in- the ifland. 
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Port Caloxi lies in the middle of the fouthern part of Lesbos ; it is very 
txtenfive, very fafe, yet little frequented. There are none but veflTek 
thwarted by the wind, or buffeted by a ftorm, which go and anchor there ; 
nut one enters it to take in a cargo, or unload that which flie has on board. 

Our dinner wab foon over: we had not alighted from our mules an 
hour when vve remounted them. We proceeded for three hours acrols other 
volcanic mountains, after which we arrived in another plain htuated at the 
head of Port Yero or Port Olivier^ thus named on account of the great 
number of olive-trees which are planted in the plain and on the declivity of 
the mountains and hills that furround it. In the eaftern part of the harbour, 
there are a few calcareous hills which have not been attacked by the lire of 
volcanoes. Here is found, near the fea, a fpring of hot mineral water, 
rather copious, on which the inhabitants ofMiTVLENK fet a very high 
value. 

Thele waters arc reckoned aperitive in the country. People go and drink 
them, and bathe in them, in the intention of promoting urine, and procuring 
themfelves fome relief in moft chronic dileafes. 1 was told that they operate 
as a flight purgative when they are taken in a fomewhat large quantity. 
1 think them nitrous, to judge of them from their virtue and the little 
flavour that they poffefs. Husseik, captain-pacha, has jull built here a 
bafln capable of containing ten or twelve perfons : he has at the lame time 
repaired the building which is occupied by the Turk charged to receive all 
thole who wilh to make ufe of thele waters. 

Port Olivier, very well drawn by M. de Choiseul*, is one of the 
fafeft and moll fpacious harbours of the Archipelago : it is at the eallern 
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and ibuthern extremity of the illand : it is laid to abound with lilhes and 
conchylia : among others are found very good oyfters, which are carried to 
Scio and Smyrna. It is frequented, during the whole year, by boats and 
veflels that come thither to load with the oil which is made in the environs. 

From the mineral waters to Mitylene, it is nearly two leagues. Wc 
eroded a volcanic mountain, and reached the town by a very fteep road. 
But, before we arrived there, we had from the top of this mountain a prof* 
pe(% which we could not tire in admiring: Mitylene and its territory 
prefented themfelves to us ; we law diltiadtly its two harbours, as well as the 
boats, the gallies, and the fhips which were there at anchor ; we meafured 
the extent of the channel that lepiMatcs Lkseos from the continent ; we 
perceived the numerous iflands which lie along the coaR of Asia: farthe^ 
on, the main land, its high mountains covered with wood, its vallies ex- 
tremely fertile, well watered, and cultivated : all this aflcmblage prefented a 
pidture whofc beauty was heightened by the rays of the fetting fun, which 
were efcaping behind us through a Iky partly covered with clouds. 

Being favoured by the wind, our boat had. arrived at an early hour, and 
anchored in the Ibuth harbour. Citizen Brug u ie're had cauled our ba^ago 
to be landed, and taken a lodging in a convent of Greek monks. 

The two harbours of Mityi.ene are feparated by a tongue of land, on 
which was conftrudted by the Genoele a citadel that the Turks have pre- 
lerved. The upper or north harbour is fecured from the north-eaft wind by 
a jetty, the origin of which is carried back to ancient Greece. The fouth 
harbour is open and faces the fouth-eaR : it is a little lefs extenfive and lefs 
deep than the other : there are none but the boats of the country that can 
anchor in it, while the north harbour can admit linall merchant-vedels. 
Men of war, and European lliips which commerce attracts to Mitylene, 

anchor 
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anchor in Aimtner oiT the fouth harbour ; but they fcarcely expofe them- 
felves there in winter, becaufe there happen fometimes, in that feafon, very 
impetuous gales from the north-eaft, which might occafion their deftru<5tion, 
or oblige them to cut their cables and get under fail with all expedition. 

There was formerly a canal of communication, between thefe two harbours, 
which feparated the tongue of land that 1 have juft mentioned, and formed 
of it an iftand, on which was built part of the town. Time has choked 
up the canal, but it has not been able to deftroy the Jetty which ran from 
the little ifland, and (heltered the north harbour from the worft weather. 

Mitvi>t;ne, fometimes called at this day Castro or Meteliv, contains 
two or three thoufand Greeks, three or four thoufand Turks, and thirty or 
forty Jewifli ftimilies. The citadel is (pacious, provided with cannon in tole- 
rably good condition, and defended by five or fix hundred janizaries, almoft 
all married and fettled. Within it are two mofques and a great number of 
houfes occupied by this militia. The modern town extends in a femi-circle 
along the north harbour, on a part of the ground occupied by the ancient 
city. The truncated pieces of pillars employed in the edifices, the renutins 
of capitals, the fragments of marble and granite that are leen every where, 
atteft its importance and befpeak the rank which it formerly held. Some 
remains of inferiptions which travellers have tranfmitted to us are ftill vifible. 
In the court of the Greek convent where we flept, is a chair of white marble, 
«n which may be read : 


nOTAMXlNOS 
AESBONAKTOE 
nPOEAPI A 

Seat of PoTAUONi Son qf Lxsbosax. 
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This PoTAMON, born at Mittlene, was a diftinguithed rhetorician, 
who lived at Rome under the Emperor Tiberus. Wifliing to return to 
his country, and there eftablifh a chair of eloquence, he obtained from 
Tiberus letters, in which it was exprefsly mentioned that whoever (hould 
date to infuit Potamon, would infult in his perfon the emperor himfelf 

% 

Lesbos groaned a long time under particular tyrants, and enjoyed only 
by intervals the charms of liberty. This ifland fucceffively paflad under 
the domination of the Perfians, and under that of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. The crufaders ellabliflied themfelves here for a moment, and the 
Genoese were mafters of it when the empire of the East fell into the 
hands of the Turks. 

While the Greeks were tearing each other to pieces for religious opinions, 
as abfurd as incompiehenlible, while ambitious men were agitating the ca- 
pital and the provinces in order to arrive more expeditioufly at the throne, 
the Turks, on the one hand, were making themfelves maflcrs of the hnefl: 
provinces of Asia and threatening Constantinople j two nations of 
navigators, on the other, were eftablifhing themfelves by degrees in the 
iilands of thd* Archipelago, in moft of the maritime towns of the B-lack 
Sea, on the Bosphorus, and even in Gai ata, one of the fuburbs of the 
capital. The feas of the Levant were covered with their veflels, and the 
produi^ions of the East no longer paffed through any hands but theirs. 

Lesbos was under the domination of the Genoefe, when Mahomet II. 
ten years after the capture of Constantinople, equipped a confiderable 
fleet in order to make bimlelf matter of it. Mitxlene, Methtmna, and 
moft of the places of this iiland had been well fortified : the knights ot 

f Hesychivs, tfiris darts*. 
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Rhodes had had time to (end Tome fuccour to the former, and the inhabi- 
tants, who knew the cruelties which the Turks had committed at the 
capture of Constantinople, were well difpofed to defend their lives. 
The Ottoman forces, although very confiderable, would undoubtedly have 
mifearried againll thoufands of heroes, had the prince, named Gattilvsio, 
had the courage of his foldiers, and had he not given his confidence to Lucco 
Gjttilvsio his coufin, an ambitious and imprudent man, who thought, by 
the promife which was .made to him of it in writing, to obtain the fovc- 
reignty of the ifiand by delivering it up to Mahomet. 

Lncco, after having himlelf opened to the enemy one of the gates of the 
town, perfuaded his weak coufin to fign a (hameful capitulation, under the 
chimerical hope of being indemnified for the facrifice which he was making. 
But as a reward for the treachery of the one, and for the weaknefs of the 
other, Mahomet cauled them to be cruelly put to death a fhort time 
after: a terrible leflbn, which traitors and cowards Ihould have inceflantly 
before their eyes, and by which they Ihould profit for their own advantage. 

Lesbos gave birth to a few great men, among whom are to be remarked 
more particularly Alcaji s, a lyric poet, who declaimed fo long againft ty- 
ranny: Sappho, that poetefs, whom antiquity has placed among the Mules, 
and who was impelled by an unfortunate paflion to precipitate herfclf from 
the promontory Leucatesj Theophrastus, a difciple of Plato and 
Aristotle, whofe eloquence was fo perfuafive, and whole philolbphy was 
fo amiable; laftly Pittacus, whom Greece ranks among her fages, fur- 
nifhes an example very rare, and which cannot be too much quoted, of a 
man more jealous of glory than power, more occupied with the happinels 
of his ‘fellow-citizens than with his own ; of a man, in Ihort, who conceived 
and executed the projcdl of ufurping power, in order to rellore liberty to his 
country. -6 
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I miglit quote, in more modern times, the two Barbaiiossas, brothers, 
ions of a potter, who, from iimplc failors, became famous pirates, and 
were afterwards, in fuccefiion, fovercigns of Algiers. The younger, ap- 
pointed High Admiral by So liman 1. is more known than his brother in the 
hiftory of the Ottoman Empire, 

Although the iiland is expofed in winter to fudden gales of wind from 
the ’north-eaft and the call, which come from the mountains of Asia, as 
well as to tlic north wind which reigns over tlie whole Archipelago, 
the climate there is, ncvcrthelefs, tolerably fine, and the temperature of 
the air ibmcwhat mild. It feldom freezes in that Icafon ; but, in fummer, 
the heat is rather powerful on the fouth coaft, and the air is, in general, 
more unwholclbme there than in tlie other parts of the ifiand. 

At Lesijos are reckoned eight thoufand Greeks paying the karatcli, 
from the age of feven to their death, which may induce us to eflimate their 
population at near twenty thoufand, including the women and the children 
above that age. It is thought that there are nearly as many Turks as 
Greeks in the ifiand, which contains in all forty thoufand inhabitants. 
I'lie Jews are not fulficlcntly numerous to be taken into the calculation. 

The ifiand is divided into lordfliips ; but whcre.as the aga of other 
countries is obliged to join the land-forces when required, at Lesbos, he 
is fubjed to a maritime duty, from which he almoft always finds means to 
exempt himfelf by making fome pecuniary lacrifices. 

Through a cuftom undoubtedly 'very ancient, and which the author of the 
I'oj/age litlcraire de la Gritce has very properly remarked, the eldeft dauglitcr 
inherits alone, in this ifiand, the property of the father and mother, to the 
cxclufion of the fons and the other daughters. This cuflom, which time 
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had converted into a law, was rcfpefked and rcligioufly followed, although - 
every child had the power of having recourle to a Turkilh tribunal, and of 
invoking the facred rights of nature. Within a fliort time the patriarch . 
of CoNSTANTiKOPtE, the archbiftiop and all the clergy of Mitvlene, 
have fomewhat modified this law by admitting all the daughters to the parti- 
tion in the following proportion. The firft born receives one-third of the 
inheritance, the fecond has for her Ihare one-third of the'portion which her 
After has left j the third has in like manner a third, and lb on to the laft, 
always beginning again to divide what remains, the third being deducted in 
the order of primogeniture. 

The mountains of the iftand, which I crofted, are all wooded ; the Aleppo- 
pine grows there in abundance and attains a confiderable fizc : the ftone 
pine is alfo feen there, and fome ftalk-fruited oaks j the arbutus, the andrachne, . 
the lentiik, the turpentine-tree, the myrtle, the agnus caftus, a few legumi- 
nous ftirubs, and ievcral rock-rofcs, among which I diftinguiflied that which 
yields the ladanum, arc there fcattered in great quantities. The vclani oak 
is more common on the rifing grounds and in the plains than on the moun- 
tains. The. elm grows in the low and watered places, and the plane-tree is 
fcarcely to be met with but on the brinks of the rivulets and torrents. 
The inhabitants, by means of fire, draw from the pine a tolerably large 
quantity of pitch, for the ufe of the dock-yard eftablifhed near the fouth har- 
bour, or for the careening of the veftels and boats which come to Mitvleke 
for that purpofe. It is from the coaft of Asia that the bell timber for 
Ihip-building is obtained. It is there in great plenty j but as it is trouble- 
fome and expenfive to be procured, the Turks confine themlelves to that 
which grows at no great diftance from the fea. 

The, quantity of oil which is exported from this iftand in ordinary feafons 
is eftinuted at upwards of fifty thoufand quintals. Almoft the whole of it is 

fent 
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icnt to CoysTANTiNOi>i.E. The French formerly drew hence a great deal, 
and had a vice-conful eftabliftjed at. Mittlene; tlic government has 
abolilhed the vicc-confulate lince the merchants have confined themfelvcs 
to the oils of Candia and of the Morea, which they 6nd cheaper than 
thofc of Lesbos. 

This oil is, in general, but of an indHTciipnt quality, becaufe the inhabi- 
tants not having a fufficiency of mills arc obliged to gather their olives 
flowly. Thofe which fidl from the tree, and remain Ibme time on the ground, 
fpoil more or lefs quickly, according as the weather is more or lefs damp 
and rainy : befidcs, they are accuflomed, before they fend olives to the mill, 
to keep them heaped up in places by no means fpacious, and to throw over 
them a quantity of marine fait, with a view of preventing their fermen- 
tation, and keeping them, as long as poffible, from decay. 

Itai.y draws from Mitvlene eight thoufand quintals of vclanida^ a 
part of which comes from the coaft of Asi.v. Dried figs are an article of 
exportation of little importance, as well as wool. 

Cotton, fclamum, filk, honey, wax, and different Ij^ecies of grain, are 
gathered in a fmall quantity j but the lafl are not fufficient for the w'ants of 
the inhabitants, who draw a great deal of wheat and barley from the coaft 
of Asia. They alfo import oxen, horfes, and mules, for agriculture and 
draught, as well as part of the flieep that are killed at the flaughter-houfes. 

Wine is fcarce at the prefent day, becaule a great part of the grapes is 
employed by the Turks in making confedlion, and becaufe the Greeks are 
accuflomed to convert the other into brandy. In order to procure fome, wc 
were, under the neccflity of applying to the caloyers and to the richeft Greeks, 
and that which was brought to us fuflaincd very ill the reputation that the 
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wine of Ldsbos formerly enjoyed: it was fweet and ill flavoured, as arc. In 
general, all the wines of the ARCHipniiAoo. 

There are no nvers in Lesbos : a few torrents, by no means extenflve^ 
receive in winter the fuperabundant rain-waters, and carry them to the fea 
but there are a great number of fprings whofe water, very good for drinking, 
is fufficiently confiderable for watering part of the plains, and, by that means, 
procuring to the inhabitants, legumes, herbage, and fruits.. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Arrival at Scio. — Defcription of the ijland. — Manners and indujlry of the 
inhabitajits. — Privileges. — Antiquities.— ^Natui'al hi/lory. — Productions 
and commerce. 

On the aStli of Pluviofe (i6th of February) the wind being faint at eaft- 
north-eaft, the weather very fine, and the fea almoft fmooth, we embarked 
about feven o’clock in the morning in a large decked boat, which was getting 
under fail for Sc i o. We foon doubled Cape Malt.a, or Cape Santa Maria : 
we pafled at a little diflance from Port Oljvjer, and already faw very dif- 
ftindlly the Ifland of Scio, when the wind died away by degrees, and left us 
becalmed : but it foon fprang up again, and blew from the fouth-eaft without 
interruption all the reft' of the day. We hugged the wind as clofely as 
poffible ; we alfo matlc ufe of our oars j but, notwithftanding our efforts, wc 
could not reach the Spalmadori Klands, fo that we found ourlclvcs at 
fun»fct.to the northward of the Ifiand of Scio. The night was calm: we 
followed the coaft by means of our oars j and,' on the 29th (17th of February') 
at fun-rife, we entered the harbour, fituated in the middle of the eaft coaft. 

The harbour of Scio, whofe entrance is indicated by two light-houfes, is 
clofed towards the fouth-eaft by a jetty almoft even with the water’s edge. 
Sufficiently fpacious formerly for the trade of the illand, and of all the Ar- 
chipelago, it is daily becoming choked up, without the Turks being at 
the fmalleft: expenfe to ictnove the obftruAions and keep it in order. 
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The citadel, built bjr the Gcnoefe, commands the harbour j an cfplanadc, 
fomewhat extenfive, feparates it from the town, and a ditch dug all round is 
intended to receive the waters of the fea in cafe of fiege. The fortifications 
are regular, although ancient : they are £dlen into ruins in feveral places, and 
the guns are at this day almoft without carriages, with the exception of the 
battery which defends the entrance of the harbour. The infide of the citadel 
is full of houfes, capable of lodging with eafe the feven or eight hundred 
janizaries who conftitute the whole ftrength of the ifland; but they are partly 
in ruins, and the Turks, as is well known, have much more inclination to 
pull down than to fet up. 

The town is large and well built; the ftreets arc ftraight, paved, and 
tolerably clean ; the houfes are high, all in mafonry, the greater part of 
hewn ftone: fandftone, or calcareous flone, is made ufe of indifcriminatcly. 
From a few diftridls of the illand is procured a hard, reddifh fandftone, with 
a very fine grain, which is employed with advantage for the jams of the doors 
and windows, for paving the ground-floor, and for building the facades of 
the churches. It is, no doubt, this ftone which was anciently diftinguilhed 
by the name of jafjpcr, and of which Stuauo, Plinv, and Cickuo have 
fpoken. 

It is the cuftom at Scio to make, in the centre of the houfes, a Ipacious 
apartment, very lofty, which the inhabitants ufe in fummer during the heat 
of the day. They breathe a pure air, evening and morning, on the terrace 
or flat roof of the houfes, and at the fame time they enjoy the prolpeft of the 
country and of the fea. 

Scio, as to its extent, is fomewhat Icfs confiderable than Lesbos. Its 
length from north to fouth is about fifty miles : its breadth varies greatly, 
on account of the windings which the coaft prefents : it is nearly twelve miles 
9 towards 
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towards the fouth part, and fifteen towards the north part. It is feparatcd 
from Asia by a channel, whole width is at leaft eight or nine miles. 

The town is commanded, to the weft and to the north, by fchiftofe, gra- 
pitical hills, rather arid, but, neverthelefs, fufceptible of culture. To the 
north-weft of thefe hills are feen nothing but calcareous mountains, almoft 
naked, w hich fcarcely leave between them a few fpaces, that the rural induftry 
of the inhabitants can turn to account. To the fouth of the town, the 
eye extends with more pleafure over a plain two leagues in extent, extremely 
fertile, covered with beautiful country houles, and adorned with gardens 
more or lefs fpacious, in which are cultivated all the fruits of Europe, 
and moll of its legumes, , 

The orange-tree, the common lemon-tree, the Iwcct Seville orange-tree 
and the chlrat or bergamot citron-tree*, are there fcattered with profufion 
and crowded together without order. The fig-tree, the pomegranate-tree, 
and the plum-tree, are in rather left plenty. The peach-tree, the apricot- 
tree, the almond-tree, and the black mulberry-tree, are alfo to be met with. 
The rofe-trec is cultivated every where in good lands, as well as in thole of 
an indifferent quality. The folanum melongena, the hibifeus efculentus, the 
mulk-mclun, the cucumber, and the water-melon, occupy the Ipaces which 
are not planted. 

Thefe gardens are watered by a few fprings, which flow from the neigh- 
bouring mountains, or by wells from which the water is raifed by means of a 


• CidrM, ceJra, ot citrmiiier-iergamote- This is a variety of the citrus mttUea of LivtijEVS- 
If is the esirus mtlla-rofa of Lamarck. The cidrat is diftinguithed from the common citron- 
tree by its leaf, which has the odour of the rofe ; by its fruit, which is red ; and by the piftil 
of its flower, which U fliort. From the riad of the fruit of this tree, the perfume called 
btrgmtsut is extratled.— fran/facsr* 
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wheel and two ropes, to which are adapted earthen pots placed the one after 
the other. ' 

Beyond this plain, and in all the fouth part of the ifland, the lands are 
almoft every where fufccptiblc of culture, although they are, in general, of 
middling quality. The ground is left elevated, left uneven, tlian in the 
north part, and the population is there more confiderablc. 

According to the regifters of the government, the population of Scio 
is to be cftimatcd at one hundred and ten thoufand inhabitants. Jn the 
capital are reckoned thirty thoufand; namely: tlrrec thoufand five hundred 
Turks, one thoufand five hundred Greek Roman catholics, and twenty-live 
thoufand Greek fchifmatics : about one hundred Jews may be added to this 
calculation. There are fixty-eight villages in the iiland, all inhabited by 
Greeks. The villages which furnilh mafiic, to the number of twenty-four, 
are the moft populous and the moft rich : Piiwiii, fituated to the*Wcfl:, is 
the largcft of all. Ninita, Calamoti, and Calimatja, towards -the fouth, 
arc, next to it, the mod confiderablc of the ifland. T'uusso, fituated on 
the fea-lhore, oppofite to Psera, is remarkable for the rude and almoft 
favage air of its inhabitants. However, all the villages, whatever may be 
their extent and fituation, are tolerably well built, and have almoft all an 
enclofure capable of fecuring them from a coup de main from a coi lair. 

The legiflator who may wifti to obftrve the influence of iiiftitutions and 
of laws on tire morals, charaftcr, and .induftry of man, ought principally to 
turn his eye towards a people who, living under the fame iky, on the fame 
foil, profefling the fame religion, difler, nevcrthclcft, from themfclvcs to 
fuch a degree that they appear incognizable. After having crofled a little 
arm of the fea, I thought myfelf tranfported into another region, into an- 
other climate: I had ften the Greek bent under the yoke of the moft frightful 

delpotifm ; 
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deipotiixn: he was deceitful, rude, timid, ignorant, fuperftitious, and poor* : 
here he enjoys a lhadow of liberty; he is lioneA, civil, bold, *induftrious, 
witty, intelligent, and rich. Here I no longer find that mixture of pride 
and meannels which characterizes the Greeks of Constaktinoplf., and of 
a great part of the Lf.vakt; that timidity, that cowardice, which is occa- 
lioned by perpetual fear, that bigotry which prevents no crime. What dif- 
tkiguiflies the inhabitants of Scio from the otlicr Greeks, is a decided in- 
clination towards commerce, a warm tallc for the arts, a keen defirc for 
enterprife ; it is a fprightly, plcafant, epigrammatic wit ; it is fometimes a 
fort of mad and burlefque gaiety, which has given rite to the following pro- 
verb ; “ It is as uncommon to Jind a green horfct as a prudent Sciot." 

However true may be the overllrained meaning of this proverb, in regard 
to a few inhabitants of Scio, there are a greater number w'ho know how to 
combine the mofl: circumlpeCt prudence with the mofi: lively and mod 
amiable fprightlinefs. No other town in the Lkvant prefents fo great a 
mafs of information; no other contains fo many men exempt from prejudices, 
full of good fenfe and rcafon, and blefled with a head better organized. 

Some among them may, neverthelefs, be reproached with a ridiculous 
pride, a mifplaoed fanaticifm. We have fecn fools find the gratification of 
their vanity in a rich portfolio, a fine houfe, or a numerous fet of forvants. 
The ignorant man, who had no pcrfonal titles to difplay in focicty, thought 
to be quit towards it in recalling to mind thofe of his ancefiors. The 
llruggle which exifk between the two churches, has frequently given rife to 
fcandalous feenes, of which the Turks alone have taken advantage; and the 
influence of the prieflJtood is, perhaps, too great in a country that wilhes to 
apply itfclf to agriculture and commerce. 


* There are -feme cxceptioitb to be ni.«de in the capital. 
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Notwithftanding their grotefque drcfs, (Sec Plate A”.) the women are- 
more amiable than thofc of the capital, . becaulc they are more courteous, 
more gay, more lively, and more witty. They are feen with tolerable freedom 
at their own home in prefence of their relations, and they enjoy, more than 
clfcwherc, a liberty which they feldom abufe. They Ipend, in all feafonr, 
part of the day in finging and working, playing or amufing thcmfclves before 
their houfes: they make up to paflengers, frequently fpcak to them firff, 
without knowing them ; aim at them a jeft or an epigram, if the latter dif- 
pleafe; pay them a delicate, witty compliment, if they have an agrccablo 
manner, a prepofleffing countenance. If you anfwer them in the tame tone, 
the converfation begins aloud: you exert all your wit and gentility, you 
laugh, and you part from each other pleafed and gratified. 

If you go to the etplanade, into the gardens, and round the town, you 
will mee^ on Sundays and holidays, groups of young damfels, who flop you 
very frequently, play you a tboufand pranks, atk you for money, offer you 
flowers and comfits: you majr in like manner addrefs yourfelf to them firfl, 
and begin with them by fome pleafantry. 

But in this country every, thing pafles in converfation with thp girls j and 
the married women are much more reterved than one would luppofe at the 
firft accets. It is not that Scio does not retemble almoft all the towns of 
Europe, and that amorous intrigues do not frequently occur; but fcandal, 
at leaf!:, is rare : public proftitutes conceal themfelves, and decorum reigns, 
every where. 

Though circumfpeiR in regard to the Turks whom they meet, the .women 
of Sc TO do not addrefs themfelves to them, nor do they anfwer their quef- 
ftions: they know that they would expole themfelves to fome brutality 
on their part, or at leaft to fome indecent converfation. But they preferve 
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in their prefence that free air, that confident look, which is not to be feeti 
even in the women of the capital. 

Whether eafy circumftances and gaiety, under a beautiful fky, alike concur 
to give to women agreeable forms, regular features, foft and flightly ani- 
mated colours ; or whether the Greek women have iefs degenerated here than 
elfewherc from their ancient beauty, it is certain that there are not to be 
found, in any other country of the Lkvakt, fo many beautiful women as 
at Scio, and, neverthelefs, fubjugated by a bad taile; they make too great 
a ufe of red, white, and black, which, very far from adding to their charms, 
caufe that fuftnefs to difappear, conceal that delicate complexion, dedroy 
that bloom, which every where render women fo agreeable and fo ciqitivating. 

Here they frequent the baths much more feldom than the Greek women ol 
Smvena and Constantinople, and this, perhaps, is the reafon why their 
beauty lafts longer. They attribute the whrtenefs of their teeth to tlie almod 
continual and general cudom of having madic inceflantly in their mouth i 
but, perhaps, they owe this advantage Rill more to tlie diflike that they have 
to fmoking, in which tlie others find an incxprefliblc pleafure. 

Economical and temperate in their family, the riched, as well as the 
poored, Ihew an excelfive love of gain. Thofe Icfs gifted by fortune employ 
Ihemfelves in making dockings, caps, and purfes, which they fell to paflen- 
gers, or carry to their dealers. The rich women embroider handkerchiefs and 
all the linen in ufe among the Orientals; feveral have a frame in their own 
houfe, and work at fome fort of filk or cotton duff. Sweetmeats, conferves 
of rofes and orange-flowers, firups of lemon and bergamot-citron, occupy a 
great number of women of all ages and of all conditions. It is generally in 
the country that they breed the filk-worm and Ipin cotton. 
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Thofc who apply themfclves more particularly to embroidery, give to- the 
filks which they employ the colours that they wifli. They obtain, among 
Olliers, a gold yellow colour with the branches of the celtis oriaUalis*, or 
the leaves of the henneor Egyptian privet; a bright yellow w'ith the flowers of 
broom, and the Hems of the lilvery-leaved d^hne or tartonraira. The roots 
of the apple-tree yield them a pale role colour. The wood of the quince-tree 
furnilhes a very bright flefli colour. They draw from the branches of the 
peach-tree a bright green, and from the leaves a deep one. 

They cut the ligneous fubflances into little bits, fteep them in water for 
two days,, boil them the third day till the liquor -is reduced to one half: they 
ilrain it through a cloth, add a little alum, and fet it again over the fire; 
As foon as the water boils, they fteep their filk for a longer or Ihorter time, 
according as they with to obtain a colour more or lefs deep. 

The red peelings of onions yield them a- tolerably bright orange colour 
yellow : they fet them to Ibak in water for four or five days, and boil thenr 
with a little alum: they add a r]X>onful of cochineal, or of kermes, when; 
they with to obtain a beautiful red. 

The rind of the walnut, while green, which is taken off when they pickle 
that fruit, affords them a green nrore or lefs deep. 

They al(b make uie of the galnut, of- the cup of the velani oak, of madder- 
root, and of all the colouring fubftanoes employed in Europe* 

In no ifland of the Archipelago, nor in any -country of- Turkey, didi 
we lee lands fo well cultivated, commerce lb aftive, and induftiy lb great, asA 

• J/tg, Oriental nettle-tree.-- f*. 

at 
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at ScTO. Grounds the moll arid, and moll ftony, improve by degrees un- 
der the hand of the Sciot, and become fit to receive fome feeds or fome ufeful 
trees. There is no kind of traffic to ^vhich he is a flranger, no hazardous 
enterprife that he does not attempt. Here no one is idle: he who is not a- 
pricfl, is mod certainly a merchant, manufa< 5 lurer, artifan, mariner, or cul- 
tivator. . 

If agriculture and'induftry fcarcely leave any thing to be W'ilhed for in this 
iiland, it is becaufe there is no part of the Ottoman Empire that enjoys more 
effedlual protedlion, or is more favoured by the government. Here, through 
a concurrence of fortunate circumftances, private intereft is in unifon with 
public intereft. As the appanage of a fultana, the ifland is under her i.m- 
mediatc proteflion-. A na’ib here adminifters juftice for the molla of Cok- 
STANTiuopi i'. : the latter has an intereft in watching over his fubftitute, 
and in cuufing him to be recalled, if the complaints made againft him prove 
well founded. Tlic fultan has granted privileges to tlie moft populous part 
rif the illand, to all the villages whole inhabitants cultivate the maftic del^ 
tined for his feraglio: he has withdrawn them- from the rod of the mutfelim,. 
and granted them an aga, who particularly farms that valuable commodity. 
The town likewife enjoys a great number of privileges, of which I lhall fpeak 
fiuither on. Laftly, the governor, w’bo at the fame time farms the cuftom- 
houfe duties and taxes, applies himfelf to make the moft . of the one, by the- 
protedlion and the accommodation which he grants to the merchants and 
cultivators i he does not indulge himlelf with regard to others in perfecutions, 
and ruinous exatftions, which too frequently, overfet the fortune of the tri- 
butary fubjeifts in the other towns. Here the poor man as well as the rich 
one, the cultivator as well as the merchant, the villager as well as the inha- 
tiitant of the town, are all alike prote£Ved, all may alike prefer their com- 
plaints, all may demand and obtain the removal of a man who Ihould 
abufe too much the authority intrufted to him. - 
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The cuftom-houfe duty is ngulated at five per cent, as well in regard to 
the Greeks as to the Muflulmans ; and from the eftimate which is made of 
the cloths manufactured in the cwintry. it follows that they fcarcely pay three 
per cent, on being exported. 

As for the taxes, their afleflment is made, for the inhabitants of the town, 
by the general primates or chiefs of the diftriCt; the yeronda^ or particular 
primate of each village, fixes thofe of the cultivators of his canton. The 
firft of thefe taxes is laid on property and induftryj it ought to be levied at 
the rate of one piaftre on five hundred of income, if the canons of fultan 
Selisi were followed: but the long flay at Scio of fomc officers of the 
Porte, that of the troops of Asia, ®f theTurkifh and Barbarv fquadrons, 
and a thoufand other occafions of expenfe at the charge of the inhabitants, 
have from time to time furnifhed a pretext for increafing this tax, and for 
carrying it to four piaflres. 

The iiland is, befides, fubjeA as well as thofe of the Archipelago, to 
the duty which , the captain>pacha annually levies on them. Soio formerly 
paid twenty-four purfes : at this day it pays forty-eight *. 

All the fluffs mtuiufaCtured in the ifland are, before they are fent out of it, 
fbbjeCl to a mark or feal affixed by the mutfelim, under penalty of confifea- 
tion and fine: they pay the value of fix afpres-j* per pique J, when they are 
wrought in gold or in filver: plain filk fluffs pay only two afpres : calicoes, 
dimities, and other cotton cloths, pay much lefs. 


* A purfe contains 500 piafires: at the prelent day, it may be valued, at nearly 1000 
livres, {circa. 41 1. flerling.) 

f The afpre is the third of a parat. The parat is worth nearly five centimes. 
t The pique is a meafore of from twenty-five to twenty-fix inches. 

q The 
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The karatch, or capitation, to which non-Muffulmans are fubjeft 
throughout the whole empire, was, after the conqueft of the ifland, com- 
pounded for the villages, and fixed in proportion to their population and the 
extent of their territory. This tax has not varied fincc that time, although 
the population of fome villages has increafed, and, in fome others, has con- 
fiderably diminiflied. Thofe which furnilh maftic, pay the karatch with that 
commodity. 

In the town, all males, from the age of puberty, and through abufe from 
ten to twelve years old, are inferibed on a regifter, and divided into three 
clafles. Thofe of the firfl: pay eleven piallres; thofe of the fecond five and 
a halfj and thofe of the third two piallres and three-fourths. Women are 
exempt from this tax, and cannot be profecuted for their hufband or their 
children when abfent. It may eafily be conceived that the avidity of the 
coUedors of the karatch would make them confound, pretty often, all thofe 
fubjed to contribution, and induce them, to incrcafc, as much as they could, 
the firft and fecond clafles, if the primates had not the right of caufing 
the complaints of the oppmUcd to be heard, and of requiring imperioully' 
that jufticc Ihould be adminiftered. 

Independently of thefe legitimate duties, which thh governor is authorized 
to levy in his quality of muhaffil or fermer, he levies, as mutfelim, arbitrary 
and illegal taxes, the produce of which, confidered feparately, is by no means 
burdenfome to the inhabitants, but the total- eftimate of which forms a 
tolerably large fum. Thefe taxes, which are the perquifites of bis place, fall 
on molt eatables, and particulady on butcher's meat, the price of which is 
always exorbitant at Scio, under the j^etext that the contradors are obliged 
to fend to the coalt of Asia for the Iheep which are there fold. No one 
doubts that this exclufive privily of fupplying the fliambles with flieep is 
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dearly purchafed of the mutfeiim, and that the naib and janazary-aga caufe 
tliemfelvcs to be paid for their filence in this refpedt. 

Private individuals, who obtain from the mutfeiim places, <ommiflions, 
e»clufive permiffions, and fmall farms, alfo pay him every year a retribution 
more or lefs great, according to their importance, and according to the com- 
petition whicli never fails to take place. 

The foubachi, chief of the patrol, to whom the police of the town and 
of the country is intruiled (with-^the exception of the villages where maRic 
is gathered) finds a thoufand opportunities of hamfiing and fqueezing the 
unfortunate perfons who are off their guard for a moment. Eftablifhed in 
order to be the fcoutge of proftitutes, he regifters their name, taxes them, 
and becomes their protedtor. All the taverns alfo pay him a tax, of which 
he gives an account to the mutfeiim. .Quarrels, broils, law-fuits, faults of 
the moft trifling nature, are fo many opportunities which the rapacity of 
the foubachi fulTcrs not to efcape: innocent and guilty, are all crowded into 
the prifons of his maRer, and are not releafed till after they have juflifled 
tliemfelvcs, or have procured their liberation by dint of money. 

Throughout the Ottoman Empire pecuniary fines are an inexhauftiblc 
mine in the hands of an able governor, not over-burdened with delicacyj 
but here he fears, with reafon, the complaints of the chief perfons of the 
diftridt, and the refentment of the fultana protedlrefs of the ifland. More 
than once, mutfelims have been Jenown to be recalled and punifhed on the 
complaint of the primates. Thefc examples, far from frequent no doubt, 
are neverthelefs fufficient for them all to be cautious, and not to exceed 
.too much the limits of their duties. 


Almoft 
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AlmoR all the lands of the Ottoman Empire, as I have clfewhere faid, 
are burdened with an annual rent to the agas or lords: thofc of Scio, 
through a fpecial favour of Soliman I. have preferved almofl: all the privileges 
which they enjoyed under the domination of the Genoefc. The inhabitants 
of the villages which furnilli mattic acknowledge for chief no other than the 
aga who farms that production : exempt from contributing their labour gra- 
tuitoufly on public occafions, they are obliged only to convey the madic 
to the town, and furnith horfes and bealls of burden to this aga, when 
he travels about the villages In order to colledt it. 

We had an opportunity of feeing the aga in his tour: preceded by military 
mufic, followed by fcvcral tchocadars, and furrounded by a great number 
of villagers eager to attend him, we fhould much rather have taken him for 
a military commander than a limple farmer of taxes, had we not been 
previoufly informed. As perfons travelling in the fervice of the Republic, 
he received us with much attention, made us a prefent of a few pounds of 
the fined madic that he had, and gave us letters for the head men of the 
villages whither we were going Wc obtained every where, by means of 
thefe letters, convenient lodgings, the food that we aiked for, and the horles 
that we wanted. 

One of the nobled privileges of the Sciots, that which ferves as a dam 
againd the torrent of the judicial injudice of the Turks, is to have notaries 
of their religion, whofc aCls, in the Greek dialeft, are relpeCled by the 
Ottomans, and received at their tribunal as authentic documents. The 
Roman catholics have one who alTumes the title of apodolical notary. The 
Greeks, infinitely more numerous, have feveral. 

Next to this privilege, the greated of all, is that of nominating among 
them five primates, whofc functions conlid- in defending with firmnels the 

voi. II. M validity 
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validit7 of thele a£ts, in examiniag and judging all the litigious affairs of 
the ifland, as to civil matters, which concern them. Criminal matters are 
not within the competency of thefe primates ; however, as the redrefs of 
public grievances belongs to them, they receive the declarations of the plain- 
tiffs, accufe the delinquent to the government, and profecutc his trial at the 
Turkifli tribunal. 

The afleffment and colleftion of the taxes are committed to their care: 
they pour their amount into the coffer of the muhadil, without any other 
deduction than the fees of the colleftors. They are appointed for a year 
only, by the majority of votes, in a general aflembly convoked for that pur- 
pofe. Three of thefe primates are taken from among the Greeks, and two 
from among the Roman catholics. 

At the fame time are appointed the protomafiofi, a fort of conful-judges, 
whofe fiinAions confift in taking cognizance of all litigious affairs relative 
to purchafes and fales, manufactures, and, in general, every thing that relates 
to the commerce of the ifland, both interior and exterior. They prevent 
illegal aCts and fmuggling; they deal roughly with thofe who, in order to 
fave the duty, have not caufed the governor’s feal to be put to the fluffs and 
linens which they with to fend abroad. In all cafes their fentence is to be 
carried into execution without appeal : but in the latter, the muhaflil re- 
quires from the delinquent, befides the confifeation of the piece not marked, 
a fum of money proportioned to the value of the goods on which he wifhed 

I 

to evade the duty. 

This municipal jurifUiClion, very much refpefted by the Turks, is com'- 
pofed of three Greeks and one Roman catholic: it is annual, more frequently 
biennial, and is never intruded to any but merchants, who join to a know- 
ledge of commerce an unequivocal* reputation for probity. 


The 
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. The inhabitants of Scio have likewife the privilege of elefbing every 
year two intendants ot health, whofe number they increafe in calc of the 
plague. Their power extends in this refpedt over all who Inhabit or land 
on the ifland, with the exception of the Turks and Franks. They are 
allowed to prohibit a pefliferous village from all communication with the 
town, at the liiine time furnilhing it, neVerthelefs, with all the adillance 
which humanity claims in limilar cafes. But, woe be to the cultivator, 
who, through the ailureraent of gain, or any other motive, Ihould pafs the 
limits which the interell of all has traced ! He would be apprehended, and 
fubje(5lcd to a cruel ballinado. 

Thele intendants allow not a fuljjcfflcd boat to enter the harbour; they 
oblige her to remain in the road, inform' themfelves frequently of the health 
of the crew; and if there be any lailor attacked by the plague, they caufe 
him to be conveyed to the lazaretto. One of them precedes him, armed 
with a (lick, always ready to flrike whoever Ihould not get out of the way 
at the word alargOy pronounced with a ftrong voice. 

The lazaretto, which we vifited at a time when there was no uneafinels 
felt refpeding the plague, is contained in a vaft enclofure, towards the fea, 
to the north of the town. The entrance to it is by a road fliaded by an 
arbour, and paved with Hones varioully coloured. It conliHs of feveral 
piles of buikling feparated from each other, intended, fome for the lick, 
and others for the convalcfcents. 

When the plague is in the town, the intendants alternately go their 
round; they Ration guards at the infeRed houfes, in order to prevent all 
communication: they place about the lick, in a condition to pay the ex- 
penfe, people capable of taking care of them ; and if the pelliferous perfbn 
be poor, and dellitute of alSRance, they caule him to be taken to the 

>i 2 lazaretto, 
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the effects belonging ^to him, fufceptible of being fumi' 

l&d. 


Riftanding the precautions which the Greeks and even the native 
take to fecure themfelves from this diforder, the great acceis of 
fkifh llrangers which cannot be oppofed, the frequent arrival of fliips of 
not, and perhaps too the negligence which occurs in examining the boats 
that are daily bringing eatables from Asia, with which the ifland cannot 
dilpenfe, are lb many caufes that tend Ibnietimes to introduce the plague 
among them. That of 1788, which in a little time carried off fourteen 
thoufand perfons, will long be quoted as one of the moff calamitous epochs 
in the hiffory of this countiy'. 

Thefe intendants have alfo the inlpeftion of the holpital of lepers, (itu- 
ated in a narrow valley, at fome didance to the north north-wed of the 
town. Each patient has a very fmall lodging and a very little garden which 
he is at liberty to cultivate. I faw with regret that, in the Levant, all 
lejiers were conlidered as incurable, and that, in confequence, there was not 
adminidered to any the adidance capable,- perhaps, of effefting a cure. 
I invite European phydeians who may be able to make fome day at Sc 10, to 
occupy themfelves with this in.tercding objeft. They will find in the in- 
tendants, in the primates, and in the notables of the town, every accommo- 
dation.’ that they can want for the oblcrvations which they may wifli to 
make, and the experiments which they may be inclined to try. 

Muffulman toleration, which leaves the Sciots the liberty of having a 
police, tribunals, and particular judges, is dill more indulgent in regard to 
their religion. The Greeks, infinitely more numerous, more rich, and more 
powerful than the Latins, poffefs about feven hundred churches in the iiland, 
» calcvilation which will, no doubt, appear exaggerated, but the exadnefi 

of 
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of which was warranted to me by the bed-informed perfons of Scio. Pcr- 
lecuted by their adveriarics, the weak Latins have no more than four at the 
prcfent day, a lingle one in the town, and three in the country. The num> 
ber of prieds, as may well be imagined, is proportionate to this adonilhing 
number of churches. It is extremely curious to fee them dilplay; in the 
midd of the fanatic MuiTuImans, all the pomp of the Greek and Roman 
religious ceremonies. Their procedions and interments attraA an innume- 
rable train; the prieds in their furplices, the papas in their doles, traverle 
the drcets of the town, preceded by a long crofs, followed by a great 
number of faithful with a wax-taper in their hand. The dern MulTulman 
fees them pafs without murmuring, provided they pay homage to the 
mofques, provided they interrupt their (inging at the fight of that vene- 
rable place, that they detach the crofs from its daff^ and hold it humbly 
lowered. 

The privilege of having bells to their churches is granted only to the in- 
habitants of the madic villages: they ferve for calling them to prayers, to 
mals, to work, to the gathering of the madic, to the parochial ^ilemblies^ 
they are likewife intended for giving the alarm in cafe of attack or fire. 

Independently of the Latin churches of which I have Ipoken, there are 
three convents of friars under the protedtion of France. The capuchins 
confidcr themfelves as proprietors of the coufular houfe, which makes a part 
of their convent. The monks had decamped a long time before our arrival 
at Scio, and the chapel was abandoned fince the conful no longer paid 
for the fervice that was performed there before. 

The hidory of Scio is lod in the obfeurity of time, and is confounded 
with the errors of fable. At fird under the rod of kings, next under re- 
publican agitation, then under the odious tyranny of &dtions, alternately 

independent 
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independent and fubjedked, never perhaps free and happy, the inhabitants 
of Scio have paflTed fuccellivcly under tlic domination of the Perfians, under 
that of the Greeks, and under that of the Romans. The Venetians at- 
tempted to eftablifli themfclves there when the Europeans in a delirium 
were crowding towards the oriental regions, in order to diivc (he itf/u/el 
MuiTuImans from the Ilo/i/ Land, The Greek emperors foon after fold the 
ifland to fomc Genoefe nobles, and that republic had rendered it the em- 
porium of an extenfive commerce, when, in 1566, Soliman I. made 
himfelf maftcr of it. 

Favoured by the catholics of the country, the Venetians took poflellion 
of Scio, in 1693, towards the end of the reign of Achmet 11 ; they con- 
ducted themfelves there in a very indecorous and very impolitic manner, 
by perfecuting the Greeks enemies of the Latins. The year after Mezo- 
MORTO, aTurkifh admiral, had only to prefent himfelf to beat them and 
expel them from the illand. Since that epoch, Scio has not ceafed to be 
fubjeCt to the empire of the crefeent. 

The moft ancient and the mofl: valuable monument on which this ifland 
prides itfclf, is that it is called the School of Homer. Four miles to the 
north of the town, at the foot of Mount EpoSt is found near the fea-(hore, 
a calcareous rock, whofe fummit is cut into the fliape of a platform j it is 
about twenty feet in diameter: a feat crowns its circumference: in the centre 
is a fquare block, which rifes from the rock to a foot and a half in height, 
and which bears on each of its fides the figure of a mutilated fphynx, 
fcarccly cognizable. Such is this monument which the inhabitants confidcr 
as the place where Homer inRruaed and delighted his countrymen j for 
Ihey are perfuaded that Scio gave birth to that great man. 


This 
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This opinion, warmly fupported by Tome, ftrongly contefted by others, 
ftill leaves the mind in furpenfe. The mod intelligent inhabitants of Scio 
inftance among others an arch of gray marble, which was ftill (hewn not 
long fincc, at Erythes, as an ancient monument belonging to the hon{e in 
which Homer was born. They al(b quote the excellent wine produced by 
the rifing grounds of Erythes, bordering on the Arviiian Belds; a wine 
known at Scio from times the mod remote, under the name of Homer's 
nectar. By their account, it is this neftar that was given him when he was 
weaned j it is the delicious wine of thefe riling grounds, that was (pilt oa 
the altars which were eredlcd to him when his verfes had rendered him im- 
morfal. 

Two leagues beyond the School of Homer, lies Port Dauphiht, on 
which was (ituated the ancient Dklphi'nivm. Ships of war anchor in this 
harbour in winterj whereas they find it more convenient and equally (afe, 
in dimmer, to come to in the environs of the town of Scio. 

When you have palled the Spalmodori Ifiands, and doubled the cape, 
you arrive at Carvamyla, where, according to Tournefort, are to be 
(een the ruins of a temple which he believes to have been conlecrated to 
Neptune. Wc did not land at Cardamyla, but we pafled very dole to 
it on the day of our departure from Mitylkne. The coad in the environs 
is very elevated and dfccp; the rock, naked in feveral places, appeared to 
us every where calcareous. 

To the wed of the illand, is perceived at a little didance from Pirghi, 
in a fmall plain that terminates at the (ca, ruins which mud be confidered as 
thofe of the ancient Ehanum. This place, at the prefent day called Phava, 
prefents heaps of rubbilh, piles of dones, for the mod part fquare, linooth^ 
and cut with a chilel; but neitlier infeription, pillar, nor bafs-rcliefs are 

X there 
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there to be difeovered: the anchorage expofed to the north-weft would be 
dangerous in winter for lai^e fliips. The Arvilian fields and rifing grounds, 
fo celebrated formerly for the goodnels of their wines, arc more to the 
north, and make part of the territory of Vocisso. 

Ill the fil'd excurfions which we made in the ifiand, the inhabitants did 
not fail to diredl our fteps towards Sci.AriAi fituated upwards of two leagues 
to the fouth of Scio. A running dream, frelh and copious, ilTues at the 
foot of fom; calcareous rocks, and waters gardens which lie below. This 
place, truly beautiful, truly piifturefque, is held in veneration in the coun- 
try: an infinite number of virtues are attributed to thefe waters, and it is 
believed that it was at this fountain that the beautiful Helen came to 
bathe when die inhabited the illand. 

With relpcft to ancient fculpture, no remarkable monument of this 

kind is to be met with at Scio, except two headlefs buds, let into the outer 

wall of a country-houfe built by the Genoele, at a little didance from the 

town. Citizen Dig eon, vice-conful of the Republic, confidered them as 

two buds of Isis, in which, according to him, the Egyptian chifel of the 

reign of the Ptolemies was didinguifhable; but the corfet with which they 

are clothed, as well as an ornament probably of metal, which they wore on 
' 

the bofom, to judge of it from the hollows that are in it, incline us to think 
that thefe buds are more modern, and, in all probability, the work of the 
Cenoefe. 

Some pieces of pillars, fbme remains of capitals are dill to be feen in moft 
of the villages which we traverfed, but no trace of ancient edifices, no 
veftige of a temple is to be perceived i time and the hand of man have 
deftroyed every thing. 


Maftic 
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Maflic mull be conCdered as one of the moll important produfttons of 
the ifland, and the moll valuable, fince to this it is that the inhabitants 
of Si io owe a part of their privileges, and the cultivators their indepen- 
dente, their comfort, and, perhaps, their happinefs. The Icntilk which pro- 
duces it, differs not from that which.grows in the Ibuth of Europe and 
in all the illands of the Archipelago. At Scio, are remarked only a few 
fliglit varieties with larger leaves, w'hich culture has produced, and which 
are per])ctuated by layers and grafting. 

In onlcr to obtain the tnaftic, numerous incilions are made in the trunk 
and principal branches of the Icntilk, from the 15th to the 20th of July, 
according to the Greek calendar. There exudes little by little from all thofe 
incilions, a liquid juice which infenfibly grows thicker, remains attached to 
the tree in drops more or lefs large, or falls and thickens on the ground, 
when it is very abundant. The former is the moll in requcR : it is detached 
with a lharp iron inllrument, half an inch in breadth at its extremity. Fre- 
quently cloths are placed under the tree, in order that the mallic which 
trickles from it, may not be impregnated with earth and filth. 

According to the regulations made on this fubje<Sl, the firft gathering 
cannot take place before the 27th of Augull. It lafts eight fuccellive days, 
after which frefli incilions arc made in the trees till the 25th of September, 
then the fecond gathering is made, w'hich likewife lalls eight days. After 
this time the trees are cut no more; but the mallic which continues to run, 
is gathered till the 19th df November, on the Monday and Tuefday of every 
week. It is afterw'ards forbidden to gather this produAion. 

The culture of the lentilk is fimple and eafy; it confifts much more in 
cleanfing the foil than in turning it up. The cultivators dilpenle with 
cutting, this tree, and they take good care not to form it a handfomc Rem. 

VOL II. N It 
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It has been difcovcrecl that the lentilks which trail, yield much more maflic 
than thole whofc ftem is flraight and (hooting. 

(.cfs like trees than Ihrubs, their trunk fcarcely acquires feven or eight 
inches in diameter, and their height is leldom above twelve or fifteen feet. 

Citizen Dtceon communicated to us an experiment which deferves to 
be known. As it is forbidden to cultivate the lentifk out of the limits 
traced by the government, a Turk thought to evade the law, and never- 
thelels obtain madic by grafting the lentifk on young turpentine-trees. 
Thefc grafts fucceeded perfedtiy well; but this man was very much 
adonilhed, a few years after, to fee flow from the incilions that he had 
made, a fubdance which combined with the odour and the qualities of 
madic, the liquidnefs of turpentine. 

Madic is gathered in twenty-one villages fituated to the fouth of the 
town. There are, befides, three villages to the wed, whofe plantations far 
from produdlivc have been abandoned. The latter have not, on that ac- 
count, lefs prclcrved their ancient denomination and the privileges which 
the others enjoy: they pay their impod in lime fince they no longer furnifli 
madic. 

This produdlion amounts, one year with another, to fifty thoufand okes 
and even more. Twenty-one thoufand belong to the aga who farms this 
commodity, and are delivered by the cultivators in payment of their perfonal 
impod. They are paid for the furplus at the rate of 50 parats the oke 
(nearly 16 fous the pound) and they are prohibited, under very fevere 
penalties, from felling or difpofing of it to any other than the who farms 
it. 


The 
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The bcft and fineft quality is fent to Constant i\ople for tlie palace 
of the Grand Signior. The fecond quality is intended for Cairo, and 
pafles into the harems of the MamaRiks. The merchants generally obtain 
a mixture of the fecond and third quality. 

The women of Scio, as well as the female Muflulmans, Greeks, Arme- 
nians, and jeweffes of the whole empire, are in the habit of having maftic 
inceflantly in their mouth. This refinous and odoriferous fubftance does .not 
ealily diflblvej it becomes foft and very white by means of heat and faliva; 
it cleans the teeth, gives the breath an agreeable odour, flrengthcns the 
Romach, and carries to the lungs balfaniic emanations extremely falutary, 
and which may to a certain degree prevent the pulmonary confumption, 
to which the inhabitants of the iflands of the Archipelago are very 
fubjeit. 

Sc TO turpentine is d.aily becoming more fcarce. Barely two hundred 
okes are collefted at this day, whereas double that quantity was obtained 
formerly. Notches are made in the tree in lieu of incihons, and under- 
neath them is placed a fmall earthen veflcl fit for receiving the liquor that 
flow's from them. The turpentine-tree acquires a fizc rather confidcrable: 
fome are feen near the Armenian burying ground of Constantinople, 
on the road leading to Bvuk-de're", which are not inferior to our largeft 
walnut-trees. 

The women of Scio are very fond of its fruit: the refinous and very aro- 
matic tafte of its pulp pleafes them as much as that of the kernel ; and as it 
is fcarcely of the fize of a pea, they eat at the fame time the ftonc, the pulp 
of a bluifli green which covers it, and the kernel which it contains. It is 
called in the country tzicoudia, a word whofe fignification is not to be found 
in any language of the Levant. 

Although 
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Although cotton is in great plenty at Scio, yet it does not fufficc for 
the fupply of the numerous manufadtoiies which are there eftablifhed. Hie 
inhabitants are obliged to fend for a tolerably large quantity from Romania 
and the coaft of Asta. They manufadture plain cloths, dimities, fwanfkins 
plain and fhaggy, and a few coarfe calicoes ftriped blue. The country- 
women fpin cotton with awheel; they alfb employ themfelves in marking 
llockings and caps which they bring to fell at the town. 

The colledtion of filk, in ordinary years, is eftimated at ten or twelve 
thoufand okes : it fomctiincs amounts to fifteen thoufand, a quantity which 
is never fufficient for fupplying the nianufadlorics of the town. About 
twenty, thoufand okes are annually procured from Bursa, Adrianople, 
and Syria, The mulberry-tree which is cultivated at Scio, and with 
which the lilk-worm is reared is that which wc know under the name of 
mArier noir or 7nArier d*E/pag7ie *, A few private perfons draw from the 
fruit, a brandy not very fpirituous, but agreeable. Tlic price of the leaf of 
the mulberry-tree arrived at its fize, is from two to three piaflrcs. 

The ifland produces wheat, barley, wine, oil, and a few legumes; but the 
quantity of thefe commodities is fo difproportioned to that required by the 
number of the inhabitants that they are obliged to draw them from all 
quarters. The wheat is fcarccly fufficient to fubfift them for three months. 
The wine furnifhes for the confumption of feven or ciglit: it is, in general, 
fvveet and fpirituous. That which rich individuals make with care, is as 
good as Malaga, Frontigxac, and Cyprus wines, when they have 
acquired a little age. 


* Mcrus n/^ra, Linn,— T he common mulberry- tree. 
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The oil fufficcs for the wants of the inhabitants, in good crops; they 
procure that article from Mitylene when thelc are bad or indifferent: 
here, as well as throughout the Levant, they fait a very great quantity 
of olives, according to the procefs which I have mentioned elfewhcre. 

Oranges, common lemons, wild len-ions, and bergamot-citrons which are 
brought during the winter and in the fpring to Constantinople, Adri- 
ANOPLE, and Smyrna, are a very important article of trade which is 
cftimatcd, one year with another, at 2,000,000 of our livres {circa 83,333!. 
ftcrling.) A very agreeable firuji, in great requeft, is alfo made with the 
cxprclled juice of lemons and cedrats: it is fet to thicken over the fire, after 
receiving the addition of a little fugar or honey. It is fent to Constan- 
tinople, to Cairo, and into the Black Sea. The rinds of thefc fruits 
are preferved in fugar or honey, and are diftributed all over the Levant. 

The galls while yet green of a Ipecics of willow, falvia jyomifera, are 
in like manner preferved in fugar or honey. This fwcetmeat is very agree- 
able, much cflccmcd, and highly flomachic. The Sciots employ not only 
the galls of the countr)', but thofe which they receive from the neigh- 
bouring iflands. 

Tire rofc-trcc is alfo an important article of culture, either from the great 
quantity of conferve of rofes which is there made, or from the cffential oil 
which is extracted from it. 

Dried figs are efleen-.ed, and are*almoft all fent to S^tYRNA and to Con- 
stantinople; of thefe the merchants of Smyrna difpatch to Europe, 
as well from Scio as from the coaft of Asia, to the amount of 100,000 
livres {circa 4,166!. Acrling). 

i 
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In moft of the gardens is feen the febeften, whofe oval fruit, a little 
fmaller than a common olive, contains an excellent glue, employed through- 
out the Levant for bird -catching. 

A plum-tree called vcrda^ier is here cultivated : its fruit is large, oblong, 
of a pale green, and of a very ^recablc tafte. It ripens in July, and lads 
fcarcely three weeks. The inhabitants make it an article of trade: they peel 
the plum, dry it in the fun, pack it up in boxes, and fend it to Smyrna 
and Constantinople, where it is fold as high as two piadres the oke. 

The wax is not fulEcient for the great confumption which is made of 
that article in the churches of the country: the inhabitants import it from 
Greece and Natoli a: they alfo import honey for firups, preferves, and 
fweetmeats which they prepare j that of Greece is the mod edeemed. 

It is reckoned that there are about five hundred looms employed in the 
manufadture of filk duffs: the inhabitants of Scio have fucceeded in imi- 
tating, in fome meafure, our Lyons filks: but they have copied with more 
fuccefs the India filks and cottons, which they alfo draw from Aleppo 
and Damascus. Thofe of Scio are at this day fuperior to thofe of thefe 
two cities, the oldcd manufadturing ones of the Ottoman Empire. They 
alfo make a confiderable quantity of gaitans or filk loops preferable to 
thofe of Constantinople and Bursa. They ferve for the edging and 
buttonholes of the Turkifh dreffes: they alfo plait fome in gold and in filver 
for thofe of the women. There are much fewer looms for the cottons than 
for the filks. 

The trade of the various cloths manufadlured at Scio is edimated at up- 
wards of 6,000,000 of our livres (250,000!, dcrling). 


We 
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We fliall not here enter into an enumeration of the articles of natural 
hiftory which this ifland furniflies in abundance: it will be fufficient for 
us for the moment to prefent three fliells unknown to naturalifts. 

I. The denticulated bulimus (Plate XVII. Jig. 9. a. h.) It refembles^ 
in point of form, colour, and bulk, the nonpareil bulimus. The lad volute 
is a little angular and a little more ftriated than the other thirteen. The 
mouth would be almod round if it had not a little poftcrior finus: its inner 
rim is entirely denticulated. Two ftronger teeth, which extend inwardly, 
arc to be perceived; that which anfwers to the termination of the columella 
is more marked than the other. We found it at the foot of a wall, in a 
garden planted with orange-trees *. 

a. The tohelk-like melania (fig. 8.) It lives in the frcHi waters of Scio, 
of almoft all the iflands of the Archipelago, of Crete, and of Syria.. 
Its form is conical, and its colour dark; it is fmooth, compofed of eight 
volutes, the laft of which, (cen behind, is a little longer than the others taken 
together. The mouth is oblong-oval; the lip is thin and without finuofities. 
The callofity of the columella is white. The extremity of the flieli is a little 
emarginated -f-. 

3. In the frelh waters is allb found the oriental planorbis, (Plate XVII. 
Jig. II. a. and.yf^. 11. l>.) whofc colour is (iniilar to that of the great planorbis 
of Europe; but it differs from it by its face which anfwers to the mouth. 


* Bulimus denticulatiu finifttr, fetrvutus, elongatust fubtiliter ftriaius, rufefctnt: apertura cum 
mngujh Jinu Juborbiculata, undiqu* multi-dcntata. 

t Mblania buccinoidea brtvittr fyfi/onmi i Itcvigatat fuligino/a: calh colnmllari albo", baji 
truncate, marginate. 
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being deeper and the outline of the mouth not being interrupted by tlic 
convexity of the fecond volute. In this fliell there can feldom be reckoned 
more than three rounded volutes, fcarcely ftriated*. 

* Tlakorbis oncntalis par^uhu» fuhirigyfatus^ deprejpu/cidis : margine 

dfprtj/ivre 3 npertura /ul»*vali> 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Departure from Scio . — Stay at Tchcfme, at Tino, at Andros, at Myconi, 
at Delos, at Naxia, at Paros, and at Antiparos. 

.A.FTER having in vain waited three months at Scio, for letters from Paris* 
after having tranfmitted to Citizen Descorhes fome refledtions on the 
interefting countries which we had juft vifited, we refolved to repair to 
Crete, and to examine the iflands and the important places that (hould 
lie in our route: we failed, in confequence, on the aift of Flordal (loth of 
May) on board of a Greek boat which we had juft hired, and, in four hours, 
we arrived at Tchesme', a fmall town of Asia, fituated almoft oppoiite 
to Sc lo, at the head of a Ipacious road to which art has had no occafion to 
add in order to make it a good harbour. A citadel fomewhat extenlive, 
conftrudted by the Genoefe, runs Hoping to the fca-lhore, and feems in- 
tended to (ecure from all iafult both the town and the harbour. 

Tchesme* is built on the ruins of Crssvs, Its road, formerly famous 
from the vidlory which the fleet of the Romans there gained over that of 
Antiochus, is not Icfs fo, in our days, from the burning and the total 
deilrudtion of the Turkiih fquadron, which happened in 1770. But the 
Romans took advantage of their vidtory; while the Ruflians, mailers of the 
fea, and feconded by a good wind, durll not, after this event, force their 
way up the Hellespont, and run under the walls of the Seraglio to dic- 
tate to Mcstapha the conditions of peace which they might have impofed 
on him. 
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Geographers place at the head of a bay, two or three leagues to the north 
ot Tchesme, the ancient Erytur.®, celebrated for the oracles of the 
Sibyl i I chofe to proceed thither on foot, while my colleague was purchafing 
at Tchesme', the provifions that we wanted. I left on the right the town 
and feme chalky, calcareous hillocksj I traverfed an uneven ground, fields 
in culture, hillocks uncultivated, and, after an hour’s journey, I found my- 
felf in a plain that terminated at the bay of which I have juft fpoken. I 
faw, at a little diftance from the fea, a fpring rather copious, the water of 
which was harfii and burning : the environs prefented marine fait. A poor 
building ftood by the fide of the lj>ring: I was told that there are bafins 
where a perfon may bathe; I wifhed to enter them: perceiving fome Turks, 
I retired, and was proceeding towards the fea, when, a moment after, I law 
two of them, with the yatagan in their hand, advancing towards me, 
threatening me and calling me and infidel. I had with me only a Greek 
fcrvant, little capable of feconding me, though ftrong as Hercules; but 
I had a fword-cane: this was better. I immediately unQieathed my weapon, 
and, in a firm and impofing voice, defired them to be told, that if they 
did not inftantly retire, 1 would caufe five hundred blows to be given them 
with a Hick, in my prefence, by the aga of Tchesme'. This threat and, 
above all, my fword, made thefc Turks change their tone. “ He is a mad- 
“ man, he is a Frenchman,” faid they to each other; “ let us leave hinr 
“ alone.” 

I did not think it prudent to go and fee the ruins of ERYTiiRiE. I 
gathered fevcral intcrefting plants, and returned to the harbour. 

The territory of Tchesme' furniflies grain and fruit in abundance: a 
little oil and a great many raifins are there gathered. It is from this harbour 
th.at Scio draws a great part of its fubfiftcncc, and that it frequently keeps 
up an intercourfe with Smyrna. 


The 
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The next day, the 2 ad. (iith of May,) we fet faH for Naxia with a 
light breeze from the north. We followed the coaft of Asia, leaving on 
the right two fmall defert iflands; and on the left. Cape Blanco; we faw, 
to the fouth of Sc 10, the iflet called Venktico. We perceived diftinftly 
ahead of us, Andros, Tino, Myconi, Nicaria, and Samos: our boat 
was fleering towards Mycont, where we were in hopes to arrive before dark; 
but, about four o’clock in the afternoon, there appeared, to the north-weft, 
fome clouds which grew bi^cr and advanced towards us. Our mariners, 
uneafy, were afraid of a fudden and hard fquall ; it happened : the north-weft 
wind was violent, but of fhort duration. Our boat was good, and lightly 
laden. They put us down below, laid over the hatches, and, after having 
lowered all the fails, with the exception of the fore«fail only, they bore up 
and put before the wind. I fuffered by the ftorm fo much the more feverely, 
as I was deprived of air. My colleague was not at all fick; he had feen, 
during his voyage to the auflral fhores, fcas more rough, hurricanes more 
terrible. We remained upwards of an hour in our nook, after which we 
were allowed to take the air and to participate in the joy of the crew. The 
wind had lulled and appeared to be getting round to the northward; the 
clouds were difperfing. The failors afked for wine; we gave them Ibme, at 
the fame time requefting them to drink with moderation : their ebriety was 
to be feared with the return of bad weather. However, it was very fine the 
reft of the day; the wind died away more and more, the night was Hill, 
part of the crew llept : we refted very well, and the next day on our rifing, 
finding ourfelves very clofe to Tino, we were exceedingly glad to go on 
fhore in order to repofe fOr a moment. 

We landed, to the eaft, in a fmall roadftead flieltercd by calcareous rocks, 
on which we remarked, among other plants, the thornlefs caper-bulh, whofe 
leaf is thicker and more fucculent than that of the common one. We then 
afeended a hill in order to herborize and fee the interior of the ifland ; after 

o 2 which* 
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which we fet fail, and Rood on and anchored to the fouthward, In the road- 
ftead, on whole Ihore is built the little town of San ATicolo, which occupies 
the place of the ancient capital. The citadel is up the country, four miles 
frdm that fpot, on a very lofty hill. 

Hiftory informs us that the Tinians had furnilhed troops to the Greeks at 
the battle of Plat/ea; that afterwards they had fubmitted to the Perlians, 
as well as all the inhabitants of the Cyclades. Timo was united to the 
Empire of the East when the Venetians, in 1 207, made themfelves mailers 
of it, and fortified it in fuch a manner that, for a long time, it refiftcd alone 
all the efibrts of the Ottoman forces. 

In 1537, Bakbakossa, after having taken Sktro, Patmos, Nio^ 
Stamfalia, Paros, and fome other iflands of the Archieelago, came 
and attacked it with a conliderable fleet and fome land>forces. He had 
already made himlHf mailer of part of the ifland; already had leveral villages 
capitulated; but fome timely fuccours fent from Cakdia obliged the Turks 
to retire. 

In J570, Selim II. meditating the conquell of CvERVS, fent confider- 
able forces againll this ifland, then poflefled by the Venetians : the ,Turkilli 
admiial who commanded them, made, in palling, a defeent on Tiko, 
ravi^ed the country, burnt fome villages, and laid liege to the fortrefs. The 
proveditor Paruta defended himlelf with fo much courage, that the Turks 
did not think fit to lolc their time in the conquell^of an illand of little impor- 
tance, which could not fail to fall fooner or later into their power. 

Two years after, the Turks prefented themfelves with fixly Ihips; but 
tkey i^in found the courage of the inhabitants, and the prudence of the 
governor, obftaclcs which they were unable to furmount. They retired after 

having 
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having ravaged the illand anew, and carried off feme flocks, fomc Women» 
and fome children. 

Tn 1684, under Mahomet IV. Morosxhi beat and handled! very* 
roughly the Turkilh fleet which had come to attack the ifland for the 
fourth time. But in 1714, under the reign of Achmet III. the ifland fur- 
rendered to Dian»m-Coggia, captain-pacha, who had only eleven gallies 
and eight (hips. The proveditor Bernardo Ba.lbt is reproached with 
having made but a feeble reliftance, and with having capitulated when he 
ought to have fought and to have waited for the fuccour which the 
public was on the point of lending to him- 

Next to Scio, Tino is the mod induflrious country of the Archi- 
pelago, becaule it is the mod free and the mofi: favoured by the govern- 
ment. No Turk here incommodes the inhabitants by his prefence, or con- 
ftrains them by his authority. The ifland has magilbates, whom the people 
appoint every year; and thele places, more honourable than luciative, fou^t 
after by all, are granted to tbofe only who have diflioguilhed themlelves by 
their probity and their attachment to their country. 

Here are reckoned forty towns or villages, which, accoiding to the re- 
giflers of the government, contain a population ctf fifteen thoufand eight 
hundred fouls j namely: ten thoufand Greeks, and five thouland eight 
hundred Latins. 

The ifland is divided into two thoufand two hundred hearths, and all the 
lands into four hundred and feventy-four thoufand and fixty-four afpres. 
The afpre is equivalent to a ground-rent value of five piaflres,. fo that a field 
valued at a hundred piaftres, is marked twenty alpres in the regifters. Each 

alpre 
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afpre pays at the rate of two parats tax, which is levied for tlic account of 
fonic Turkifh agas who refide at Constantinople. 

To complete the total amount of the Turns fucceflively required by the 
Porte for the captain-pacha and his fuitc, and in order to provide for un- 
forefeen dilburfements, for the expenfes of adminiftration and others, the 
inhabitants pay fome additional parats in proportion to tlie alpres which they 
polTefs. 

JEvery ground-rent property is valued and inferibed in two regifters ; one 
of which is in the hands of the Latin comptroller, and the other in the 
iiands of the Greek comptroller. 

In order that the Turkith agas may not fend a tchocadar to exaft and 
gather their duties, the inhabitants compound with them, and remit them 
their money with the greatcR punfluality; by this means they avoid the 
expenfes which that agent would occafion, and the extortion which he would 
not fail to cxercile in his double quality of MudTulman and a perfon intrulled 
with power. 

The total impoft, with the expenfes, amounts annually to 36,234 piaftres; 
a confiderable fum, in proportion to the fmall extent of the ifland, but very 
moderate we confider its population and the induftry of its inhabitants. 

Tino, in a good harvefl, produces fufficient barley for the wants of the 
year. 

Wheat fcarcely affords a fupply for three or four months. 
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As to legumes, the inhabitants gather none but a few broad beans, and 
fome chich-pcas, the flour of which they mix, as at Scio, with that of 
wheat to make bread. 

Sheep are in fufficient plenty to admit of being exported annually to 
the value of from 5 to 6000 piaftres. 

No oil is made at Ttno: the olives which are there gathered are faltccl 
and confumed by the inhabitants. 

Wine is fufficiently abundant, to furnifla the fupply of the European 
vclTcls which occalionally anchor in the harbours and roads of the ifland. 

There are figs, oranges, feveral other fruits and various herbage for the 
wants of the inhabitants: thefe la(l are fometimes furnilhed to Sc 10 and 
Smv rna. 

I-Ioncy and wax, cotton and wool, are generally confumed in the country. 

Silk is the only article of exportation at all confidcrable. A great part 
of the ifland is planted with mulberry-trees, and almoft all the women are 
employed in rearing filk-worms and afterwards in winding the filk off the 
cods. Every year are imported two or three thoufand okes of raw filk, 
generally employed for the loops and ftrings which arc made at Scro, at 
Smykna, at Constantinople, and elfewhere, for trimming the drefles 
of both fexes. At Tino, and in the Cyclades, the inhabitants cultivate 
the white mulberry-tree, which they fufFer to grow at pleafure. 

The lands of the ifland are, in general, not very fertile, except in fome 
plains of no great extent and in fome watered vallics. The inhabitants make 

amends 
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amends for this deficiency by a perfeTeriDg labour, and an a<5lIvUy and ia- 
duftry far from common in the eaftern countries. Here the rich man is not 
more idle than the poor man; the one is a merchant, trader, or agricul- 
turift; the other, an artifan, mariner, or labourer. 

Neither do the women remain idle: they occupy themfclves with the cares 
of the family, with the rearing of lilk -worms, with rural labours, and the 
day never pafies without their taking the needle or the fpindlc, or knitting 
•filk ftockings, which arc in requeft among the Europeans on account of 
their folidity and the goodnefs of their wear. 

The Europeans and the Greeks of Smyrna, Constantinopi.e, and 
JSaionica, prize highly the fervantsof Tino, efpecially the female domef- 
tlcs, becaule they find them, in general, more handy, more clean, and more 
honefi; than the greater part of thofe of the other iflands of the Archi- 
pelago. Their number is lb confiderablc, that every ten, twelve, or 
fifteen days at latefi, there (ails, for Smyrna, a boat loaded with young 
women who go to fupply the place of thofe who, after four or five years’ 
fervice, return with the intention of marrying, by means of the favings 
which they have made. 

There likewife fails every month a boat for Constantinople, and 
another every year for Salonica. 

The inhabitants of Fyrcos, Xsternia, and Caroiani work and falhion 
the marble which they have in their territory, for Smyrna, Salonica, 
and Constantinople. Every man gains at this bufinels, Irom twenty to 
forty parats a day. 


Andros 
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Andros is leparated from Ti no only by a channel of a mile in width, 
into which veflels of burden are afraid to enter, on account of the rocks 
and flioals which are there fituatcd. This illand is about ninety miles in 
circumference, while Tino is Icarcely fixty. Although it is lofty and 
mountainous like this laft, it has in proportion more lands fit for cultivation; 
its plains are fomewhat more extenfive, equally fertile, and as well watered. 
I-Terc are to be feen fifty villages, and, ncverthelefs, its population docs not 
exceed twelve thoufand fouls. 

An DUOS is the appanage of a fultana: a Turkifii waiwodc there adnii- 
niflcrs the police and w.atches over the tranquillity of the ifiand. It pa}^^ 
abopt 30,000 piallrcs, as well for the duties of the fultana, as for thofe of 
the captain-pacha. 

Silk is the principal produce of its territory: tlie quantity which is an- 
il ually exported is cRimated at fix thoufand okes. A tolerably large quantity 
of oranges and lemons arc alfo exported for Salonica, Atiii-ns, and the 
Morka. The wheat, barley, wine, and oil arc generally fiiflicienl for the 
confumption of the inhabitants. The ifiand alfo produces legumes, herbage, 
various fruits, honey, wax, and cotton. 

On the morning of the 25th of Floreal (14th of May), we failed from 
the road of San Njcot.o, and ran and anchored in that of Mvcoxi, 
diftant nearly twelve miles. The ground which we examined to the north 
and to the fouth of the town, appeared to us entirely of granite. The 
ifiand is far from fertile, ver}^ uneven, almoft all mountainous, though 
much lefs elevated than Na.xos, Andros, and Tino. The town, fituoted 
on the fea-fliorc, is tolerably large, and contains about four thoufand 
inhabitants: this is the whole population of Mvcoxi. The inhabitants 
are either mariners or cultivators. They .gather barley and wine in a 

-VuL. II. V quantity 
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quantity fufEciently large to export tome every year. The other commo- 
dities are confumcd.in the iiland. It pays 7>5oo piaftres by way of impoR. 

The fame evening, we wiflied to get under fail, in order to proceed to 
Diii.oa. Our mariners would have preferred fleeping at Mvconi, where 
they had friends, and where they found good wine, to going to pals the 
night on the fea-fliorc, or among ruins which infpired them with no intcrefl:. 
They told us with perfcverance, that Df.i.os and the other defert iflands 
which lie near it, were the refuge of pirates, and that there w^as much’ to 
be feared if vve refolved to Ipend the night there. “ Thofe people,” faid 
they to us, “ do not content themfelves with fl:rij>ping navigators; they kill 
“ them and throw them into the fea, in order to fmother their crime and 

not to be fought after.” This argument was, undoubtedly, very good; 
but fince it was neceflary to pafs the next day between thefe iHands, there 
W'as no more danger in going to fleep there that very night. “ Drink,” faid 
we to thefe poltroons; “ another glafs will give you courage, and let us de- 
“ part.” They alked for half an hour in order to go and look out on the 
heights of the fouth point of Myconi, and, about five o’clock in the 
evening, we made fail for Little Delos, where we arrived before fun-fet. 

Wc anchored in a fmall harbour to the weft of the ifland: we had ahead 
of us two iflets, the Great and the Little Rematiari, arid farther on, at- 
the diftance of half a league. Great Delos or the Iiland of Rhenea. We 
regaled our mariners with our Tenedos wine and our Tchesme' provifions, 
in order to make them amends for the pleafures which they would have 
enjoyed at Mvconi: we recommended to them to keep a good look-out* 
and wc went to take a walk before it grew dark. 

The dilbrdcr and confuGon exhibited by the ruins of a celebrated city, the 
veftiges of temples, the remains of palaces, the rubbilh of houfes, ftrike 

and 
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and aftoniHi the traveller: his imagination (educes him for ibme time: he 
flill fees (landing the monuments of which there remain no more than the 
traces under his (leps; he takes a pleafure in decorating and embcllifhing 
them. Their mafs is doubled; their ornaments are multiplied. He is 
(lopped every moment: “ There is the temple of Diaka,” exclaims he: 

here is that of Avox.i.o: there it is that the priefts refided.” Farther 
on, he difeovers a gymnadum; he perceives a theatre, a portico; he mea- 
fures the extent of a palace; he (ees mutilated (latues: it is the image of a 
god, it is the figure of a hero, it is the portrait of a benefadlor. Every 
where pillars, capitals; every where marbles, granites, porphyries, with bafs- 
reliefs, and inferiptions. He cannot embrace fo many objciSls at once; he 
can have but one (entiment, that of admiration. 

But how melancholy arc the ideas which prefent themfclvcs In their turn ! 
What barbarous hand,” fay's he to himlelf, “ firll carried fire and fword 
“ among objefts confccrated to the veneration of mankind ? What impious 
** wretch, with a (acrilcgious arm, durft demolKh thofe temples which the 
gold of nations and the piety of the people eredled and embellifhed ? Who 
could break the (latue of a beneficent god, of a hero who overthrew the 
“ enemies of his country, of a mortal who invented a ufeful art ?” 

Men of feelingl call a glance on Delos; behold firft that ifiand con(c- 
crated to piety, covered with temples, fumptuous edifices, adorned with 
delightful gardens. Figure to yourfelves an immenle number of people 
landing from all quarters, bringing the tribute which piety olFered to the 
gods through the organ of the priefts: behold them giving themfelves up 
to joy the mod pure, to pleafures the mod fwcet ! Well ! .... all is deftroyed ! 
all has dilappearcdl At this day', there no longer exifts any thing but ruins, 
but deferred fields, on which feem to grow, with regret, a few (brry plants, 
a few Hunted ihrubs. 
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An ifland dedicated to immortals, an ifland which received offerings from 
all civilized nations, ought to have a miraculous origin. Floating for a long 
time at the mercy of the winds, Delos, according to fable, was fixed by 
the voice of Neptune, in order to receive the miftrefs of Jupiter, who 
was purfued by the anger of Juno in heaven and on earth. Latona, 
under the form of a quail, brought forth Apollo and Diana at the foot 
of a palm-tree, and the venom of the Icrpcnt which threatened her, remained 
without cff'cft, and could not endanger her life. 

This ifland is not elevated like Tino, Naxos, and Myconi. Every 
where fchiflofe or granitical, it exhibits no trace of a volcano, nothing that 
can explain, by the laws of ph'yfics, the wonders which the Greeks have 
tranfmitted to us refpedting it. Mount Cynthds is, to the obferver, no 
more than a hill of granite, of which it would be unneceflary to fpeak,. did 
not every thing in this place bring back rccolledlions, and deferve to fix the 
looks of the man of curiofity. 

On the 26th (15th of May), before wc continued our route for Naxia, 
we wifhed to touch at the eaft part of the Ifland of Rhenea: we paffed at 
an early hour between the Great and the Little Rematiari, and we landed 
at the place where the ground is ftill ftrewn with ruins and tombs *. It is 
well known that the Illand of Rhenea became the place of interment of 
the inhabitants of Delos, when, under the archon Euthydemus, it was 
coniidered as indecent that a facred land fhould longer receive the dead 
bodies of mortals. 

The Ifland of Rhenea, or Great Delos, is by no means elevated, 
tolerably fertile, and very fit every where for the culture of the vine and 

* A detailed defeription of the mint of Dtht i* to be foand in the works of SroH, Tov a- 
HiroRT, and M. os Choissvs, &c. 
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the olive-tree. Though it is rather extenfive, no inhabitants are to be feen: 
thofe of My CON I go thither to fow the lands the mod fertile, and feed a 
few flocks. In no place did we fee the lentiik and the turpentine-tree, fb 
beautiful and fo common. Our mariners, on landing, haftened to cut down 
fcveral of thefe trees for the purpofe of renewing their dock of wood. 

At one o’clock in the afternoon, we continued our route with a light 
breeze from the north, and, in four or five hours, we cad anchor in the har- 
bour of Naxia, fituated on the wed fide of the ifland, facing Paros. This 
harbour, formerly capable of containing thirty gallies, was clofed. by a 
jetty which may be diftinc^ly perceived when the fea is fniooth. It is 
at prefent feveral feet under water, and, neverthelefs, the fmail craft of the 
country lie there in fafety in all fcafons. Ships of burden may anchor, in 
dimmer, off the harbour, under flieltcr of the rock, on which are dill to 
be feen the remains of the temple of Bacchus*: but, in W’inter, navigators 
would not dare to expofe thcmfelvcs there; they would, with rcafon, be 
afraid of being driven on the coad with a wind rather drong from the north- 
wed. 

The town dands on an eminence by the fea-fidc: it was defended, under 
the Venetian princes, by a citadel and by walls, which the Turks have, in 
a great meafurc, dedroyed. The Latins, formerly maders of the country, 
are all lodged within their cnclofure. The Greeks occupy the part which 
extends to the eadward of the cadlc, known by the name of the New Toton, 
tiffo-K-opio* 

The ancient city extended to the north, towards the fountain which bears 
the name ofAKiAONK. There are alfo, below the cadle, fomc remains of a 

* Ste the drawing which M. bx Choissul ha* givea of it. Fitttrefqui Jt la Grice, 

pi. aj. 
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fubtcrraneous aquedufb, that probably brought to the town the waters of 
a copious fpring which is feen four or five miles to the eaft, and which at this 
day ferves to water a part of the plain of Naxia. 

Ariadne’s fountain is no more than a hmplc flreamlet of water, to which 
travellers would pay no attention, did it not remind them that this is the 
f^)ot where Ariadxe abandoned herfelf to all the defpair of a forfakcn 
mlftrefs: it is from this fhore that flie perceived the veflcl which was 
bearing her lover far away from her; it is on the brink of this fountain, 
where •the came every day to (bed tears, and that Bacchus, no Icfs touched 
by her misfortunes than (truck by her beauty, fuccceded in confuling her, 
and in making her forget an ungrateful man. 

Bacchus bad a temple at Naxos ; the gate and the foundations of it are 
{till to be feen on a fmall iiland in the vicinity of Ariadne’s fountain*. 
A bridge, built on a (tring of rocks, it is faid, joined this iiland to the large 
one, and permitted an aqueduft to bring thither the water necelTary for the 
priefts who inhabited the enclofure of the temple. 

In digging lately the foundations of a hou(e and of a ftorehoule towards 
the (ea*(hore, to the northward of the cadle, there was found a ftatue of a 
woman, of a tolerably handlbme form. The head and the feet were wanting; 
the body had fullered in fome places, but the neck and a part of the drapeiy 
were in pretty good prelervation. We faw it in the court-yard among filth. 
The mader of the houle fet on it no great value: he had been feveral times 
tempted to break it, in order to employ the pieces in the condruidion of 
his houle. 


* TovRNsroitT. Vyag* I. p. 219. 

Cnoissvi.* PiUurtJgm 4 U /« Griect pi. 22. 
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Oh the north fide of the ifland is found a colofTal ftatue of Apollo, 
likewife imperfect, which the fculptor appears to have abandoned anciently; 
it is in the neighbourliood of the quarry from which the block had been 
taken. 

Naxos, like the other illands of the Archipelago, has experienced 
all the viciflitudes of fortune. Too weak to be long independent, it was 
fucceffivcly in alliance with the Athenians, conquered and ravaged by the 
Perfians, tributary to tlie Romans, ceded to Rhodes by Mark Anthon y, 
afterwards lubjecl to the emperors of the East, a long time governed by 
Venetian jjrinccs, and at length united to the Ottoman Empire under the 
reign of Seljai II. 

The Naxiot :avc preferved the precious advantage of being governed by 
their own laws and culloms: they have a municipal adminifiration, and 
judges of their own election. The little importance of their ifland, and 
its remotenefs from the coaft of Asia, have not permitted the Turks to 
efl.iblilh thcmfelves there. The Porte contents itfelf with fending thither 
a waiwode to exercife the police, to gather the taxes, and remit them to 
Constantinople. 

Naxos, more free and more independent than Scro, is, nevertheleft, 
very far from- having attained the degree of profperity at which the latter 
has arrived. Trade there is not fufficiently brilki the culture of the lands 
is too much neglcdled, and the induftr)' of the inhabitants is almoft null. 
Ought we attribute the caufe to the contempt which the nobles, pofleflbrs 
of the beft grounds, mamfeft for laboui, a contempt which has unfortunately 
reached almoR every clafs of citizens^ 


Proud 
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Proud of their ancient nobility, poor and haughty, alike dilclaining 
commerce and agriculture, ftrangers to the military art, thcfe noblemen, 
dcfcended from the firR Italian families, fee pafs infcntibly, into plebeian 
hands, their ruinous manGons, their lands almoft uncultivated, without 
thinking of repairing, by labour, the lofles which an unforefeen accident, 
or their own mifeondud, not unfrcqucntly occafions them. 

The population of the iGand, according to the remarks which the prin- 
cipal inhabitants communicated to us, exceeds ten thoufand fouls. The 
town contains nearly two thoufand: the red are fcallcred througliout forty - 
one villages. The taxes which it pays for the lands, the karatch, and the 
cuftoms, amount to near forty purfes, or 40,000 livres (^circa i, 6661 . ftcrl- 
ing', exclufivc of fome diflaurfements which it is obliged to make annually, 
when the captain-pacha is lying at anchor with his fquadron in the harbour 
of Trio, or Daio, in the IGand of Paros. 

The number of catholics is daily diminiGiing: there arc reckoned fcarcely 
Gx hundred fettled in the town. This does not prevent them from Gill 
having an archbiGiop, a coadjutor, fix canons, a redor, and feveral curates. 
They have alfo a houfe of LazariGs for the education of youth, a convent 
of Capuchins, a convent of Cordeliers, and a convent of cloiGercd nuns. 
The number of the Greeks, on the contrary, is increafing, and their clergy 
arc much lefs numerous and more rich than thofc of the Latins. Here 
all religious ceremonies are performed with the greateG pomp and the grcatcG 
freedom. The Porte gives itfijlf little concern about what paGes in the 
iGand, provided the impoG be regularly paid, and that all bend at the fight 
of the moG infignificant of its officers. 

Naxia would be one of the moG agreeable places of rcfidence in the Au- 
iCHiP.ELACO, did not the inhabitants, too idle, pull each other to pieces, 

and 
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and did not the clergy of the two churches, too numerous for fo confined a 
place, themfelves foment hatred and encourage difcord. The ftranger pre< 
fently perceives that the prieils of the two religions govern this country 
with a rod of iron, and, without intending it, render the inhabitants more 
malicious than devout, more litigious, more quarrelfome, than juft and 
humane. 

The illand is covered with high mountains, whole bafe is Ichiftole or 
granitical. White marble and hard calcareous (lone lie every where on the 
fchiftus, and give birth to a great number of fprings, which water and ferti- 
lize the plains. The highcft of thele mountains is that of Jitpjteh-, which 
the inhabitants call Dia^ or Zia. We went thither with the agent of the 
Republic: it lies three leagues to the call of the town. Wc faw, as w’c 
palled, the marble that bears the inlcription of which TocuNEFCtRT has 
fpoken. We penetrated into a gorge fomewhat deep, and we arrived at a 
grotto of beautiful white marble, which many travellers have viflted, to judge 
from their names engraved at the entrance and in the infide. 

This grotto, which the inhabitants of Naxta regard as a (acred (pot, 
whither the Bacchants of tlic country come to celebrate their feftivals and 
tlieir myfteries, at this day prefents nothing remarkable. In the infide, 
are to be ften ftala£lites, (Imilar to all thofe of calcareous grottoes; decayed 
fragments in different places; fome blocks of marble detached : on the outlidc, 
a place extremely folitaiys little verdure, the fummit of the mountain of 
Jupiter alnioft perpendicular, a pretty (pecies of campanula* on the 
clefts of the rocks j a little farther, a few oaks, and a great many trilobate - 
leaved maples-^. 

* It i* reprefented by Tovrkefort. Vyagt Lnunt, vol. i. p. *43. 
t Aetr trtticim% 
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The upper part di the mountain is inacccfliblc on that fide: we made the^ 
-four of iti at«i, after levcral hours of fatigue, we reached the fummit, 
p’r^cil'cly at the place where Nointel, French ambadadur at Cokstan- 
TiKovLF., caufed his name to be engraved, together with an iafcription, 
which time has already effaced^ Nothing fo beautiful as the horizon which 
prefented itfelf to us : we had under our eyes a bird’s-eye view of the 
illand, and diftinguiflicd the greater part of its mountains : wc were made to 
obferve Corono, which took its name from the nymph Cokoms, nurfe to 
Bacchus. Every where fertile plains, watered vallies, villages well built, 
chapels in good condition, formed a contraft with whitilh rocks and arid 
hills, and compofed various piftures on which our eyes could not remain 
fixed, fo beautiful, fo impoflng was the piofpe-it of the fea and its illands. 

Our looks were direfled, in Ipite of ourfelves, over a great number of 
jflands more or lefs lofty, more or lefs extenfive. To the north, we had 
My coni: beyond that we faw, to the north north-weft, Tino and An- 
dros j Sira and Jura were detached below; we difeovered, to the north- 
weft, Serpho, Thekmia, and Zea i to the weft, Pauos, Antipahos, 
and SiPHANTo; to the fouth-weft, Argentiera, Burnt Island, and 
Milo; Nio and Santorin were to the fouihi Polxcandro and S/kino 
to the fouth fouth-weftj Amouoo and Stampalia, to the fouth-eaft; 
Calmino and Lero, to the eaftj Patmos and Nicaria, to the north- 
call j in fhort, in almoft every direftion, we faw fome illets and fbme 
fcattered rocks, which can be interefting to none but navigators. 

We met with fome flocks on the back of the mountain: they confifted of 
the little flieep of Italy and of Provence, with fhort and coarfe w'ooli 
and of a fmall fpecies of goat, of which the poor eat the flefti, but of which 
the rich efleem only the kids. We faw nothing more wild than the fhep- 
herds, nothing more unfociable than their women. They were very far from 

refembling 
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refembling thofe that formerly iuhabited Mount Ida, the beautiful valley 
of T EMPK, or the flowery banks of the Meander. Wc had fome difficulty 
in obtaining a few glalfes of milk, of which wc were much in want: wc 
were obliged to beg for a long time, and pay beforehand. But is it their 
fault if they are rude and miflruftful? They have fo frequently heard the 
Turks fpoken of, that they think all men with whom they arc not acquainted, 
are as unjuft and malignant as tlrey are. 

The women of Naxia, in imitation of thofe of Scio, take a pleafurc in 
holding in their mouth an inodorous fubftance which their ifland produces: 
they chew it, and turn it about in every way, as the others do maftic. The 
^lant which furniflies it is known to botanifts by the name of alractylis 
ginnmifera : it does not grow high, and flowers at the end of the fummer. 

This fubftance has been improperly called gum: on fubje(fling it to Ibme 
experiments, it appeared to me rather to come nearer to refin than gum, or, 
to fpcak more corredly, it is a peculiar fubftance, which comes nearer to 
elaftic gum than to any other. Citizen Desfontaines obferved that the 
Arabs and Moors gather it in the environs of Ai.giers, and make it into 
glue; but he is ignorant of the proceedings which they employ. The root of 
this plant affords an aliment equally wholcfome and nutritious. 

The hills and rifing grounds of Naxos arc covered with myrtles, arbulufes, 
Icntilks, hypcricums, favories, thorny brooms, leguminous flirubs, and feveral 
fpecies of rock-rofes, among which are to be remarked, in grc.it plenty, that 
which furniflies the labdanum. The rivulets are bordered by oleanders, 
agnus-caftufes, and plane-trees. As the l^afon was advancing, our col- 
ledlion of plants was Icfs confiderable than at Scio. We found, however, 
on the rocks, the ftirubby Cretan pink, and a beautiful fpecies of centaury, 

V ♦J. ^*4 

remarkable trom its purple and very largp from iti» do,wny Icayc?* 

Q 2 lyre- 
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lyre-fliapcd at the lower part of the (lalk, and oral at the upper part, whb 
one or two oppofite teeth towards thetr bafe. The fcales of the caJyx are 
ciliate, and the plant is from one foot to two feet high *. 

In the eaft part of the iiland is fecn a mine, tolerably abundant, of com* 
mon emery, which feme Englirti Hiip-captains purchafe, as they pafs, at a 
very low price. This metallic fubllance would be much more fuitable to 
French captains, who ballad with dones their (hips loaded with oil or cotton. 

We found in mod of the rivulets a crab, which wc met with again at 
Aleppo, in Mesopotamia, and in Persia: we thall give the figure and 
the- defeription of it elfewhere-. • 

The day which we made in the country with the agent of the Republic^ 
afforded us an opportunity of obferving the proceedings of the cultivators, 
relative to capriheation. It confids fimply in placing on the fig-trees whiclr 
produce only the fecond frg, the fpccies known by the name oi fig-Jfotoers, 
or fird figs, which appear and ripen a* month or a month and 'a half before 
the others. The fecond figs ripen, as is well known, towards the end of 
Thermidor, and fucceed each other without interruption till the end of Ven*- 
d^'miaire, and even later. The Greeks dring together ten or twelve 'of tbefe 
fird figs, and fufpend them in different parts of the fig-tree whofe fruits 
they wiOi to fecundify. This operation, of which fome authors, both an-- 
cient and modern, have fpoken- with admiration, appeared to me nothing 
more than a tribute which man paid'to ignorance and to prejudices. In fafl^; 
in many countries of the Levan caprification is not known: it is not at 
all made ufe of in Italy, France* or Spain: if has long been negledted. 


* CiiiTAVitBA atro-pnrpurea imififim c Uim fy, Jiliit infirimtu! Ijrmtii, /ufrtmi 
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in'fome iflands of the Auchipelaco, where it was formeriy pracVifed, and, 
ncverthelefs, every where arc procured figs very good to be eaten. If this 
openation w'cre necefllirj', whether the fecundation were to be effeded by the 
(eminal powder, which might be fcattered and introduced alone by the eye 
of the fig, or whether Nature, in order to tranfmit it from one fig to another, 
fhould make ufe of a little cynips, as has been commonly imagined, it may 
eatily i^e conceived that thefe firft figs in flower could not fecundify at the 
fame time thofe which have attained a certain fize,,and thole which fcarcely 
appear, and whicli do not ripen till two months alter the others. 

Let us leave all the marvellous- of caprification, and acknowledge, accord^ 
ing to obfervation, that it muft be ufclefs,. fince every fig contains fume male 
flowers towards its eye, capable of fccundifying all the female flowers of the 
infidc} and that, befides, this fruit may grow, ripen, and become excellent 
to be eaten^ when even the feeds are not fecundified. 

The inhabitants of N.axos cultivate the vine at the foot of the riling 
grounds, and in the plains which are not watered. Their wine is, in general, 
of indifiertnt quality, becaufe they make it ill, and know not how to preferve 
it. This wine is all confumed in the country: it feldom liappcns tluit Eu- 
ropean vcli’els take in any in palling. 

The illand furnilhes wheat, kidney-beans, ^den-beans, and a few other 
legumes for the wants of the year». 

Barley is in much greater plenty : ten or twelve thoufand qyintals are an* 
nually ex|x>rted. 

Oil, in a favourable, feafon, may amount to. the value of from 30 to 
40,000 livres: it is of indifferent quality. 


Ohmges, 
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Oranges, lemons, bergamot-citrons, are not fo plentiful as they might be, 
becaufe there is no town fufficiently conllderable within reach for a great con- 
fumption. Constantinople is too far diftant: Smyrna and Salonica 
have them in their territory, and receive, befides, thofe of Scio. This 
article procures, however, every year, from 12 to 15,000 livres. 

The peaches, apricots, pomegranates, pears, plums, walnuts, almonds, 
and Bgs, are confumed in the iiland. 

Naxos has flieep and goats for the wants of the inhabitants, a few fmall- 
fized oxen for hutbandry, together with mules and afles for draught. The 
wool is of bad quality, like all that of the Aucuipelagu, and is confumed 
in the country. 

Cheefe is an article of exportation fomewhat conliderable : it amounts to S 
or 10,000 livres: it is fent to Constantinople, Smyrna, and Salonica. 

Cotton is little cultivated : a few private perfons gather it for (lockings, 
caps, and fomc coarfe cloths, which are made in the family. It is the fame 
v;ith tilk and flax. 

The honey and wax are confumed in the ifland. 

To the fouth of the town is a fmall faltern, where a few cargoes of fait 
are made for the capital. The Porte has taken poflellion of it, and farms 
out its produce to the cuftom-houfe officer. The fait is nearly all fold to 
the inhabitants, at the rate of two livres for fixty pounds. 

We were not willing to quit Naxia without making an excurfion to 
Paros, without examining its mountains of marble, withotit feeing its 
3 harbours. 
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harbours, without taking a look at its inhabitants. This ifland, formerly one 
of the moft important of tlie Cyclades, had flill a poj<ulation foinewhat 
confiderable when it was fubjedled to the Ottoman Empire by Barbaiiussa} 
but it lias: futiered to fuch a degree lincc that epoch, by the pillage of the 
Turks, by the dcfiiolirm of the government, anti by the ftay which the 
fquadron of the captain-pacha makes there every year, that its inhabitants 
Iwve imperceptibly dilappeared, and that it no longer pretents at tJiis day any 
thing but uncultivated fields and villages partly deftroyed. During the war 
of Can dia, the Venetians alfo greatly contributed to its depopulation, by 
ravaging it, and deftroying almofl all the olive-trees, which conftituted its 
principal wealth. 

Pauos had ftill fix tlioufand inhabitants at the beginning of the century: 
at the prefent day there are reckoned fcarcely two tlioufand. The European 
confuls have withdrawn from it long fincej the catholics have fled, and the 
Greeks who remain, idle and wretched, fee themfelves expofed every year to 
the flick of the officers of the captain.-pacha.’s fquadron, to the fword of the 
lailors, to the rapacity of all. 

Paros lies two leagues to the weft of Naxos: its extent is not near fo 
confiderable; but it has in proportion a much greater quantity of lands lit 
for culture. Its mountains are Icfs elevated, its rifing grounds lefs arid, and. 
its plains would be as fertile, if they were as well watered. 

The harbour of Navssa, fituated to the north, is one of the fineft and 
moft fpacious in the Archipelago. Here are ftill to be feen the remains 
of the batteries which the Ruffians had ere<fted for defending its entrance, 
when, mafters of the Archipelago in their war before the laft wun tlie 
Turks, they had made Paaos the depot of their forces* 


This 
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This harbour is unwholefome in autumn and towards the end of the fum* 
mer, on account of fome marfhes which are fltuated at the head of It. 
The Ruffian army fuffered from them to fuch a degree, that it was obliged 
to quit the place, after having loft a great number of failors and fold’ 's. 

There are three harbours on the eaft fide of the iiland : the firft, called 
Pout Sakta Mahia, towards the north point, is flieltered, by fome iflaods, 
from winds from the north and fouthj but it is open to the noith-eaft, 
which prevents fliips from frequenting it in- winter. 

The harbour of Marhora lies in the middle. Near there is feen Fort Sant 
AKTONWt in which Veniehi, prince of the ifland, fuftained for a long time 
all the efforts of Barbarossa. He gave up this important poft only becaufe 
the garrifon were in want of eveiy thing, and perilhing with third and 
hunger. 

The harbour of Trio lies lower down; it is, like the firft, Iheltered by 
fome iflands, but open to foutherly winds. The captain -pacha remains at 
anchor here every year for upwards of a month, till the return of the gallies 
and fmall veflels which he difpatches to the neighbouring iflands, in order 
to colled, the impoft to which they are fubjed. 

There is only one harbour to the weftward, at the head of which the 
principal town is built. Veffels of burden anchor without, under Ihelter of 
fome iflets, as well as in the narrow channel that feparates Paros from An- 

TlPAltOS. 

The modern town is built on the ruins of the ancient. At this day it is 
no more than a wretched village, while it was formerly one of the largeft, 
richeft, and handfomeft cities of the Archipelago; and what comes to 

the 
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the fupport of the teftimony of the ancient authors, are the fragments of 
cornices, capitals, and pillars, which are feen fcattcrcd about, or which arc 
to be remarked in the walls of the modern houfes and churches. 

Jt/ARFEsiust lituated to the weftward of the harbour of Marmoua, is the 
moil lofty mountain in the iHand: this it is that furnifhed more particularly 
the marble which the Greeks drew from Paros. Near an ancient quarry, 
liere is ftill to be feen the bafs-relief Iketched on a rock of which Tournf.- 
l OUT has fpoken, and of which M. de Choiseul has given a drawing. 

Antiparos, known formerly under the name of Oi.iahos, is remarkable 
only for the extent of its grotto, all the details of which may be confulted 
in the two authors that I have juft; quoted. But ought it to be confidered 
as a quarry from which marble was extradted for a length of time, or as a 
vaft cavity, fuch as natur^illy exift in moll calcareous mountains ? The 
filence of authors leaves us in fufpence, and the inlpedlion of the Ijwt af- 
fords us no greater information in this rclpedl. 

The Inhabitants of thefe two iflands gather, for the wants of the yc.ir, 
wheat, barley, wine, fefamum, and fome legumes. Cotton is the moft con- 
liderable produdkion, and the only one that furnitlics the inhabitants with 
the means of paying their impoft, and of procuring themfelves fuch com- 
modities as they are in need of. Fruits and herbage would be an article 
fomewhat important, did not the Turks, w'ho anchor at Trio, frequently 
take poftedion of them by main force, or require them at a very low jjricc. 
Thele two iHands pay fomething more than 8,000 piaftres by w'ay of impoft. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Departure from Naxos . — Stay at Nio . — Productions a7id indujiry of its 
inhabitants. — Departure from that ijland . — Vitxo of Sikinos and Pholc- 
gandros . — Arrival at Cimolls . — Fear of the inhabitants. — Defeription of 
this volcanic ijland . — Orhrin of Cimolian earth . — Digging in Joine ancient 
fcpultures.— Shooting excurfon to PoUno . — Serpents and wild goats of 
that ijland. 

In the afternoon of the 20 th of Meflidor (8th of July) we (ailed froin 
Naxia; and, in a few hours, by means of the northerly wind, which blows 
regularly in fummer over the Arciiipelacjo, wc cad anchor in the harbour 
of Nio. The didance from the one illand to tlie other is fcarcely four 
leagues; but, from the one harbour ter the other, it is reckoned at lead 
eight. That of Nio is on the fouth fouth-wed fide of tlie ifland, and that 
of Naxia is on the wed, as we have already mentioned. 

The town is half a league from the harbour, on an eminence : it is teder- 
ably well built, and appears to occupy the file of the ancient one; for fonic 
remains of old walls are dill to be perceived in its wedern. quarter. 

The ifland, anciently known under the name of /os, is lofty, mountainous, 
and interfered by fome vallies, and fome plains not very extenfivc : it is not 
near fo fertile as Pakos, and is little more than forty miles in circuit. Its 
bale is every where fchidole or granitical,. and the greater part of its moun- 
tains ace calcareous. 


The 
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The population of Nio amounts to three thoufand feven hundred fouls, 
all of the Greek church. There are at this day no more than two catholic 
families, including that of the agent of the French nation; which i.> the 
rcafon that public tranquillity is never difturbed there, as in moft of tlie 
other iAands of the Aitciii j’klago, by the underhand dealings and intrigues 
of the Greek priefts, every where jealous of l 1 k‘ jirotetflion which F*lA^CF, 
grants to the Latin churches. 


Nio pa5's to the captain-pacha near 9,000 piallres, including prefents 
and other cuRomary expenfes. A Greek waiwode, appointed by the Portv, 
is charged with the colle<ftion of the impoft. He is alfo to keep good order, 
and adminiller juRice, conjointly with fix primates, wliom the inhabitants 
eledl every year in a general afl'embly. 

This ifland, of too little extent to be fuflicient for its own wants, has 
almoR always experienced the lot of the other Cyclades. Hiftory would 
make little mention of it, if Homek, palling from Samos to Athexs, bad 
not anchored in its harbour, and died there a few days after. The inha- 
bitants haflened to ercifl to him a tomb, no veftige of which has been re- 
maining for a long time paR. 

MoR of the medals of Nio bear a palm-tree on their reverfe. This tree 
is no longer cultivated in the iRand: it is even rather fcarce in the Akcui- 
PEi.ACo, and thofc which we faw at Scio, in Cisr.xr, and at Naxos, have 
never yielded fruits that have arrived at maturity. The climate is not 
fufliciently warm to admit of it. We fliall even remark, that the date ripens 
with difficuliy in Egypt, when the tree is too much expofed to the cool 
fca breeze. 


Almofl 
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Almoft all the inhabitants of this illand arc cultivators : very few among 
them arc mariners or merchants: adlivc and laborious, they turn to pretty 
good account a foil naturally far from fertile. They negledt nothing to 
obtain manure, and to water the grounds intended to fupply them with 
herbage and fruits^ 

When the labours of the country arc finifhed or interrupted, the women 
employ themfclves in fpinning the cotton which they gather, and in knitting 
ftockings and caps which they fell to their dealers, or to ftrangers who land 
on the ifland. We never appeared in the (Irccts without feeing womcir 
running up from all quarters, who came to offer us fomc, and who frequently 
fatigued us by the perfcverance which they difplayed in getting us to purchafe 
them. 


This love of work enables the inhabitants of Nio to difeharge the impofl 
with pun<auality, and procures- to all a competence which one would not: 
imagine them to enjoy at firft fight. Here, as well as throughout the Otto- 
man Empire, long and unfortunate experience has taught the tributary fub- 
jeds, that they muft not, exhibit too much comfort, ftill lefs make a difplay 
of wealth ; not only would the taxes be prcfently increafed, but the cupidity, 
of fome officer of the Porte might not be fatiated except by the ruin of all 
the inhabitants. The Turks, indeed, allow the ir{fidels to live, provided 
they fuffer to be fnatched from them every thing that exceeds the firft wants* 
of life. 

The ifiand furniflies wine, not only to all its inhabitants, but alfo to thole 
veffels which anchor in the harbour. 

In a good fcafon arc gathered as much as fifty thoufand okes of oil, of in- 
different quality. 


The 
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The wheat, barley, and legumes, are generally fufficient only for the con- 
fumption of nine or ten muntlis. 

Every year arc exported, for Ancona and Vknick, from eight to ten 
thoufand okes of cotton, independently of a great number of ftockings and 
caps, which pafs into Itai.y and into the Black Ska, There are likewiio 
made fome cotton cloths, which are confumed in the illand. 

A. fmall quantity of wax and honey is exported. 

Here are bred four hundred' fmali-fized oxen, fix thoufand goats, and 
three hundred fliecp. Chtefe is an article of importation of little import- 
ance.. 


We Raid but three days at Nro: a fmall Kagufan veflel being on the 
point of departure for Argentiera, we determined to embark on board 
of her, and repair with her to that illand. We fet fail on the 24th of 
MetTidor fi2th of July) at break of day, with a light breeze from the fouth- 
eaft, which permitted us to get to windward as much as was neceflary for 
palling to the northward of Sjkinos. A calm afterwards detained us upwards 
of three hours a mile from that illand, till the north wind, which blew, as 
ufual, about nine o’clock in the mormng, allowed us to purfue. our route. 

Si KINGS lies feven or eight miles to the weft- fouth^weft of Nio. This 
illand is lofty, mountainous, of fmall extent, and contains, as we were im 
formed, but two hundred inhabitants. It has no harbour, and is little fre- 
quented'at the prefent day by Europeans. It» produ<ftions conlift of wheat, 
barley, wine, cotton, and fruits. It pays about z,ooo piaftres to the cap^ 
tain-pacha. 


We 
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We prefently perceived, three or four leagues to the fouth, Policandro, 
formerly Pholegakdros, an iflu.nd a lutle linaller, and fomewhat Icfs pro- 
duftive, than Sikinos. A moment after, we difcovcivcl the little defcrt 
ifland formerly called Lagusa, and by the modern Grciks CAitmoriiiSA, fitu- 
ated nearly at an equal diftancc from Sikinos and Pomcandro. Five 
or lix leagues to the northward we left Sjpuanto, formerly known under 
the name of Sipiikos-, and we anchored in the road ol Argkntikra about 
four o’clock in the afternoon, in fix fathoms water. Our mariners let go 
but one anchor, and carried a mooring to tiic fliore, as the anchorage is 
very fafe in fummer, and as it is, befides, flicltcrcd in all fcafons by licii^T 
InLA.M), which lies two miles off. (See Plate f' I) 

In the evening we repaired, with the captain, two fervants, and two 
failors, to the village iituated on a height, a mile from the coaft. We were 
greatly furprifed, on our arrival, to find the inhabitants under arms, and 
above ail to fee them level their pieces at us, in order to prevent us from 
advancing. We inquired after the French agent, an old feaman, whom 
the nation has placed here to ferve as a pilot to the Ihips of w'ar which enter 
the Arciii I’F.LAtiO. They then interrogated usi and, on our anfwers, war- 
fare was no longer in qucllion. The primates laid afide their arms, came to 
us, apologized, and not only invited us to enter their town, but alfo offered 
us every thing that might lay in their power. 

We were not long in difeovering the caufe of this general alarm ; our 
unexpected appearance at the town about fix or feven o’clock in the evening, 
in numbers which fear doubled, tripled perhaps, had made the unfortunate 
inhabitants apprehend the return of the robbers who not long fince had come 
to plunder them. 


We 
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We were informed that twenty Mainots had I'urpnfed them on a holiday, 
hilc they were drinking and diverting thcmfelvcs; and that, after having 
fecured the fmall number of men in a condition to defend thcmfclves, th-'y 
had entered fucceflively into all the houfes, and had thence carried off the 
moft valuable cffedls : they had pu'hed their cruelty fo far as to torture, in 
a thoufand ways, the old men, the women, and the children, in order to 
make them confefs the place where their money was concealed. This feene 
of horror laded a whole nig’it. The velTol which had brought thefe 
Mainots, fet fail the next morning without the inhabitants of Aruenti- 
KRA, who were unarmed, being able to do any thing more than deplore 
their melancholy dediny, and to adtlrefs prayers to Heaven that thefe 
robbers might be fwallowed up, w'ith all their booty, by the foaming billows. 

The Mainots, or Magnots, are Greeks who inhabit tlie fouth part of the 
Morea, the environs of Starta, and more particularly the part which ex- 
tends bum MisiTRA to Cape M.vtapan. Feeble remains of the Lacede- 
monians, they are as ardent as their anceftors in defending their liberty, and 
in maintaining tl.cir independence. The Turks have fometimes obtained a 
trifling tribute from them, without ever having been able to fubdue them 
entirely. Cultivators or fliepherds, mariners or pirates, according to wants 
and circLimflances, tlicy arc always ready to quit the fmall towns which they 
occupy on the Gulfs of Coiio.v and of Coi.okythia, for the purpofc of 
penetrating into the interior of the country, and cRablithing thcmfclves on 
the mountains. 

With this cnerg}',. and this love of liberty, one regrets to fee among them 
robbers, who, not content, with making war on the Turks that have un- 
juftly difpoflcflcd them of a jrart of their territory, alfo go fometimes to 
plunder the unfortunate Greeks of the fmall iflands of the Aucmp?,i,AGo, 

3 whom 
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whom a fame inteiefl: and a fame religion fliould rather unite againft their 
common enemies. 

Aboentiera, anciently known under the name of Cmous, received 
the name that it bears at this day on our charts, from a mine of filver, 
which is laid to have been worked a long time W'ith fuccefs. In the inten- 
tion of fatisfying our curiofity in this refpeft, we queftioned the agent of the 
Republic, the primates, and fome of the inhabitants. They all anfwcred 
us, that they had, indeed, heard the old men fpeak of it, but that the 
thunder -bolt which had fallen on it, had no longer left any traces of it. 
The relcarches which we made on this fubjedt, during our Hay in the 
illand, were fruitlefs : w'e faw nothing that had the fmallell appearance of a 
minci fo that we Ihould doubt its exillence, if the awkward anfwer of the 
inhabitants had appeared to us dictated only by the intercll which they 
have in concealing it from the Turks, who would be tempted, perhaps, to 
work it, if it came to their knowledge; which would attradl them to the 
ifland, and be a perpetual caufe of extortion. 

The hillory of this illand is confounded with that of Milo, whofe lot it 
has always followed, and to which it is, belides, very near. It is little more 
than eighteen miles in circumference, and its population is two hundred 
fouls. Arid, mountainous, and volcanic, neither plains, vallies, nor watered 
lands, are to be feen throughout its whole extent ; nor any thing, in a word, 
that can render it an abode in the leall agreeable to the inhabitants. Some 
fcattered vines, very few olive and mulberry trees, a great many uncultivated 
lands, very few which are fit for the culture of barley, wheat, and cotton: 
this is what Argentiera at firft prefents to the eye of the traveller; but 
the trace of the fubterraneous fires which have afted on it, fometimes with 
llownefs, fometimes in a violent manner, merit, no doubt, to fix for a few 
moments the attention of the naturalill. 


The 
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The town is fituated on a rock of red porphyry, very little changed by 
the acTion of fire. The texture of this porphyry is hard, and yet fufceptible 
of a tolerably handfotr.c polifli ; but the felfpar, which is difleminated in it 
in little white points, is partly decompofed. In the environs are found other 
porphyries of a bright green and of a dark green, not fo beautiful nor fo hard 
as the preceding. To the wefl. and to the fouth of the town are fecn every 
where rocks of porphyry, white or reddifli, more or Icfs dccompofed. That 
which has attained the laft degree of decompofition, is friable, foft to the 
touch, and by no means ponderous : it is eafily divided in water, and ap- 
pears to have on linen and on cloths the properties of the beft fuller’s earth. 
It is this which the ancients knew and diRinguilhed by the name of Cimo~ 
lian earth, or earth of Cjmolis *. 

• 

Mariners who land on this iflarrd, as well as the inhabitants, make ufe of 
this earth by way of foap, and obtain from it the fame refults. They 
prefer, however, that which is taken from the bottom of the fca, in the road 
itfclf, becaufe it is more pure, dilfolves more quickly in water, and gets th(?. 
dirt out of linen much better than the othcr'f^. 

♦ Citizen Vauqjielin, member of the National Inftitatc, a very diitinguifhed chemift, 
to whom 1 communicated a fpecimen of this earth, analyzed it. Out of one hundred parts 
be found: 

1, Silex ----- 79 parts; 

2. Alumjnc • - - « ^ 

3 - 4 

4. MuriaC of foda - - - 2 

5. Water - . - - - 10 

Total 100 

f; This yielded to Citizen Vauqvelin, out of a hundred parts: 

1. Silex ----- 68 

2 . Aiumine - - - - 20 

3. Muriat of foda . - - - 5 

4^ Water - - - - 7 

100 

The; 
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The Cimolian earth, taken from the rock which I have juft mentioned, 
prefents, when broken, the portion of trap'diftinA from fclfpar. There are 
fcen in it a few fpiculse of black fchorl, not decompofed j and what leaves 
no doubt relpeAing the origin of this rock, is, that it may be traced through 
all the alterations which it has undei^one, from the beautiful red porphyry, 
almoft entire, to the laft ftatc of decompofltion of which I have fpoken. 

No rock here appears overthrown by the aAion of fire; thofc which are 
cleft at a great depth, on a Hoping ground, are always in a great mafs, and 
never prefent ftrata n<ir banks; while, in the other parts of the ifiand, to 
the north-weft, fijr example, every where are feen regular ftrata, fragments 
of rocks of various nature, more or Icfs altered, and mixed with volcanic 
afhes, fblid or porous lava. Here arc to be perceived ftrata of pumice- 
ftoncs, the greater part of which are in duft. 

It is very evident that a part of the ifiand has been formerly changed 
by the flow and imperceptible aAion of lubterraneous fires, or by the va- 
pours which they have raifed, as we fliall preicntly fee at Mii.o, and that 
the other has been covered by the fubftances which a volcano has ejefted and 
depoiited in regular ftrata, as is in like manner to be feen at Milo, and 
particularly at SANTontN. 

The day after our arrival at CruroLis, the primates conduAcd us upwards 
of half a league from the town, on the weft fiilc of the ifiand, to a place in 
the vicinity of the fca, where we perceived fragments of bricks and potter’s 
ware, which would have fufficiently indicated to us the pofition of the 
ancient town, if tradition, among the inhabitantr, could have left us any 
doubt in this refpoA. On a bank of lava of a yellowifti gray, which would, 
at firft fight, be taken for a clay loaded with falinc fubftances, we faw about 
forty ditches dug bcfide each other, and a little farther, on a hillock of 
a the 
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tlie fame nature, other ditches, which appeared to us to have been recently 
dug: the latter contained charcoal, human bones burnt, and fragments of 
earthen veflels. On one of the Tides of this hillock was a fquave opening, 
whicli led us to a grotto, where we found four fimple farcophagi of une- 
qual fize, of a white porphyric lava, fomewhat bard, and yet eafy enough 
to be hewn. Their lid was wanting^ but they were, in other relpedts, in 
tolerably good prefervation; they were five or fix feet in length, by two' or 
two and a half in breadth. The grotto had the form of a long fquare, 
fifteen feet in depth, before which was a fquare veftibulc eight feet in width. 

This difeovery gave us the idea of having the earth dug above the hil- 
lock, in the places where the ground echoed under our feet, and appeared 
not to have been moved. Our attempt, was fuccefsful : the firft firokes 
of the fpade procured us fome rude figures of baked earth, in rather bad 
prefervation, fuch as a toad, a (phynx, and a cock, as well as a fmall vale 
with a handle, in the Etrufean ftyle. As it was late, and wc had with us 
only one man whom the primates had had the civility to order to come 
from a neighbouring field, w'c refolved to confine ourfclves for that day to 
our firft trials, and to return the next day with twenty workmen, in order to 
turn up all the hillock, and endeavour to difcover fome catacomb, into 
which no one had penetrated before us. 

The captain.of the vclTel on board of which wc had come to Cimolis, 
prevailed ou us to embark in his boat} which faved us from the difagrecable 
neceliity of going on foot or of riding, as the day before, on afles which 
neither liad bridles nor halters, and on which had been put, by way of 
faddles,. very inconvenient pack-faddles, furniHied with four longitudinal 
pieces of wood, fuch as we had leen in almoft all the illands of the A.hchi- 

ItiELAGO-. 
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When we had doubled the cape the nearefl to Milo, about eight o’clock 
in the morning, the north wind, which was contrary to us, and a fea a little 
too rough for a common boat, obliged us to land near this cape, in a 
place where we found, at fome toifes above the level of the fca, a ilratum of 
earth containing foffil Ihclls, half decompolcd, of the genus Perna, (Imilar 
to thofc of PiKiJMONT, drawn by Laxgius, the analogy of which is not 
known to naturalifts. Thefc (liclls are very thick; the two valves are fre- 
quently found together, but almoR always broken and in bad condition. 

As it was already late, we quickened our pace, in order to difpofe, as 
foon as poffible, of our labourers, according to the plan of digging that we 
widied to execute. We caufed fome to clear away the earth from a catacomb 
which wc fufpc&ed to find at a little diflance from that which we had feen 
the day before. The others dug on the hillock itfelf where wc had already 
found (bme figures. 

The catacomb being entirely laid open, we faw, at the extremity, nothing 
but a farcophagus cut in the bank of lava, and a vafe of coarfe potter’s ware, 
with a narrow neck, which was broken through the aw'kwardnefs of one of 
the labourers. Thofe who were at work on the hillock, dug in feveral 
ditches, to the depth of three feet, without finding any thing but aflie', 
coals, fome remains of bones, and fragments of earthen velfels of every form 
and every fizc. Wc regretted exccetlingly, among others, a large brown vafe, 
in the Etrufean ftylc, on which were Icveral figures of men painted red. We 
made fome farther attempts in the environs without difeovering any thing 
inlcrcfting. 

On the following days, wc leatnt that all this ground had been dug re- 
peatedly, at one while by the inhabitants of the ifland, who thought to find 
there treafures buried by their ancelfors } at another, by fome traveller, whom 

curiofity 
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curiofity had, like ourfelves, brought into the illand. Citizen Fauvbi-, 
whom we faw a few years after at Athkns, told us that he had alfo had 
people to dig in various places at Cimolis, by order of M. ije Choiseui,, 
then ambailador at CoNsxANxiNOPJ-Ei which had procured him fome 
pieces of coin, and fome ornaments for the ufe of women. 

Independently of tradition, of the fcpulchres, and of the fragments of 
brick and patter’s w'are, which indicate, in an incontellablc manner, the fite 
of the ancient town, there are on the coaft, in this place, works fomewhat 
confidcrable : cuts, canals in the bank of Java, probably for the purpo'c of 
affording a paffage to boats; and caves for fheltcring them from tlie rain 
and fun. Two or three hundred toifes from the (ca, are feen caverns dug by 
the hand of man in a ftratum of pumicc-ftone, which, in all probability, have 
been places of habitation, or interment, at different epochs which hiflory has 
pafled over in filence. We fliall frequently have occafion to fpeak of fimilar 
caverns in the courl'e of our travels, and to prefent our conjedurcs on that 
fubjed. 

The inhabitants of this ifland are fo diflreffed, that they have very often 
fome difficulty to pay 15 or 1600 piaftres import which the captain -pacha 
levies annually on them. Cotton is almofl; the only article that produces 
them any money. The women are employed, during tlu- whole year, when 
the labours of the country permit, in fpinning cotton with a wheel, forae- 
tlines with a diftaff, and in knitting ftockings for the Europeans. Mariners 
find, in all feafons, hogs, poultry, and eggs, to be purchafed for the fupply 
of their veflels; they allb find fometimes plcafurcs which detain them too 
Jong in the roadftead, and make them forget their duty as well as the in- 
tererts of their owners. 
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The- dreft of the women {See Platt. JCI.) is as remarkable in this liland 
as in almoft all the Cyckades: the petticoat does not reach the knee; the 
Ihift fcarcely comes to the middle of the leg, and difplays a wide pair of 
breeches fattened on the one hand to the waift, and on the other below the 
knee; the legs arc covered with two pairs of ftockings, ftufFed in luch a 
manner that they appear fwellcd. The neck is concealed under a corl'et 
quilted and ftifFened with whalebone; a piece of velvet, fattin, or clotli, 
trimmed with gold or filver aet-lace, or fet off by a fimple* enibroidejy, 
adorns their whole front; and, in their gala drefs, two wide llceves are fixed 
to the corfet, and fall on each fide to the middle of the thigh. In fummer, 
all the arm is covered only by the lleeve of the Ihift. The head is enveloped 
with a handkerchief, which paffes under the chin, and leaves fully expofed 
to view a face not unfrequently handfotnei 

PoLiwo, commonly known under the name of Bvnyr T.'sj.asd, prefents 
the (ame organization as CiMOCts. Every where are feen porphyries de- 
cumpofed, rocks white or rtddilh ; every where traces of the volcano 
which has a<tted on it and on the neighbouring ifiands. Situated to the 
fouth-eaft of Cimolis, and to the eatt north-eaft of Milo, it is by no means 
extenfive, but defert,. and entirely deprived of water. Although it is covered 
with grafs and (hrubs, the inhabitants of Cimolis dare not fuffer their flocks 
to graze there, becaufe they are perfuaded that the ferpents, which arc there 
very numerous, would foon occafion their death;, and, nevcrthelefs, they 
acknowledge that there are to be found in Polino wild goats, which muU 
tiply abundantly, and brave the venom of thofe reptiles. 

It was interefting- to know whether there were in fadt wiki goats in that 
ifland, and whether the (erpents, which were there to be met with, were aa 
dangerous as the inhabitants of CiMOJkis told us. We refolved, in con- 

fequence. 
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fequence, to make a (hooting party on the 27th of Meflidor (15th of July), 
and to take with us two Greeks that were pointed out as very capable of 
(econding us. The primates announced to us je{lingly> that there exifted 
among them a law, by whkh no one could (hoot on Polino without their 
permilHon, and without delivering to them, on their return, half of the 
game. “ We willingly fubmit,” faid we to them, to this law? we will 
“ keep nothing but the (kin of the quadrupeds that we (hall kill, and we 
“ will give you all the reft.” Tliis, as will preftntly be feen, was counting 
the chickens before they were hatched. 

Citizen B a u g u i e'r e, little accuftomed to the fatigues of fuch a (hooting 
party, contented himfelf with herborizing, and with picking up a few feeds 
and fome land-(hells, while I (everal times traverled the moft rugged places 
of the ifland. My guides, like two dogs, hunted every where, examined all 
the rocks, ran into all the bufhes, and difplayed an ardour worthy of better 
fuccefs. Indeed, they put up fome of the qu.adrupeds which we were in queft 
of, but I never could get at them: frequently even I could not fee them 
among the rocks which they inhabit. I more than once difeharged mv 
piece at them loaded with ball, from a very great cliftance, without doing 
them any injury. In thefe pretended goats, I thought I recognized the 
argali*', wlfich Is known to be common in Crctk, in Naxos, and in all 
the fouth of EuKOi’E. 

Our chacc after ferpents was more foccefsful: T cut one in two by a muikct- 
ball ; towards the evening, our guides caught another of a diderent fpccics, 
w'hich belongs to the genus Boa of Linx but we could not diicover the 

viper for which we W'ere looking, and which is to l>c found in more or Icfs 
plenty in all the idands of the Arc«iP£j ago. 


T 


* Capra ammon> Linn.'-^T' 
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The boa, .{Plate XVI. ,ftg. a. A. B.) has a cylindrical body, of a yellow 
gray, marked with a number of irregular blackilh fpots. The head is oval, 
and obtufe } the fnout is formed by a triangular fcale, broad and fliort ; the 
two fcales which come next, are likewife broad and Ihort: thofe which cover 
the body, arc fmall, round, equal, almoft hexagonal, and fmooth ; the ab- 
dominal ones, to the number of on? hundred and feventy-two, arc fliort and 
narrow. The eyes arc fmall and funk in the head. The tongue is forked, 
and the under lip is rounded. The tail is obtufe and very fliort. The caudal 
fcales are twenty-two in number*. 

The mouth of this boa is not provided with fangs ; which mufl occaflon 
it to be placed among the fpecies which are not. venomous. 

% 

• Boa turcica grifit-flawjctntt tauda jeutit dor/alilut minimis rotundatilis Jitb hcMgfmis. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Arrival at ‘b/ixlo.—Defcription of that ijland. — Its volcano, its grottoes, its 
mineral waters. — Situation of the ancient town. — A number of catacombs 
which are to be found in its environs. 

Wb departed from Cimolis on the .28th of Meffidor (i6th of July) with 
the boat deftined to keep up a communication with Milo, and to convey 
perfons who repair rather frequently from the one illand to the other. In an 
hour and a half, we landed in the quarter called Apollokia, where mules, 
which the primates of Cimolis had belpoke of thofe of Mino, had been 
waiting for us for fomc time. The palTage is about two leagues, though 
the diRance is not a mile between the neareft points of the two iflands. 

The coaft'on which we landed, prefented to us a tolerably folid bank of 
yellowilh earth, ftrewn with three fpecies of foffil echini, with petrified tere- 
bratulse, and with feveral fragments of Ihells. In the environs, were pumice- 
ftones and various lava. Grottoes, dug by the hand of man, are rather com- 
mon on this coaR, and feem to indicate that there were formerly habitations 
in this part of the illand: they have been formed, as at Cimolis, in a 
ftratum of pumice-ftonc eafy enough to be worked. 

It took us upwards of. three hours to reach the town by a bad road* 
Every thing that offered itfelf to us was volcanic. We faw every where 
porphyries more or lefs decompofed, white earths, fomewhat fuuilar to thole 
of CiMOLisj gray lava, ponderous, and in large malTcs: we perceived in 
VOL. IX. T fome 
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fome places indications of fmall-grained iron-ore, and veins of ponderous 
fpar, mixed wich a red earth: \vc croffed hills uncultivated, dry, and arid: 
\vc went into a gorge of rather rapid defeent, where enormous rocks of lava, 
lufpended over our heads, threatened every moment to bury us by their 
iall. We at length dil’covcrcd a tolerably handfome plain, in the midft of 
which was a town which, a Ihort time lince, was not inferior to any other of 
(he Abchipllago} but which, at this day, fcarcely prefents any thing but 
ruins. 

On entering it, we were ftruck at feeing on all fidcs houfes fallen in, men 
l.)loated, confumptive faces, ambulating corpfes. Every where the image of 
deflrudion and of death offered itfelf to our eyes. Scarcely do forty families, 
rhe greater part foreigners, drag on their unfortunate cxiftence in a town 
which ftill reckoned five thoufand inhabitants within its walls at the beginning 
of the laft century. 

Tourn’efout had difeovered, in I'joot that the air of Milo was un- 
wholefome, and that the inhabitants were very fubjedl to dangerous diforders; 
but this infalubrity of the air muft have increafed very much fince that 
epoch, either through the effedt of the ffagnant waters which lie between the 
town and the head of the harbour, or through the pernicious exhalations 
which are inceffantly rifing to the eaft and to the fouth, from a foil adted on 
by fubterraneous fires. To thefe caules of infedtion and mortality, may be 
added the bad quality of the well and ciftem waters of which the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants of this illand are obliged to make ufe. 

Although this was not the mofl: unwholefome (eafon of the year, we had, 
neverthelefs, been apprized of the danger that there was in ileeping two or 
three nights in the town; which determined us to go that very evening to 

the 
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the monaftery of St. Marino, Jha Mariam, fituatcU at a little diftance 
from Mount St. Elias. 

We proceeded for half an hour in the part of the plain which extends from 
the town to the fea; we pafTed along fome marlhes, and a faltern of little 
extent i we followed the Reep Ihores of the fouth coaft of the harbour; we 
afterwards crofled a fmall arid plain, formerly cultivated, ftrewn with frag- 
ments of pumice-Ronc; then gaining higher ground, and Hill following a 
wefterly diredlion, we law banks of white, volcanic earth, Ibmcwhat limilar 
to thofe of CiMOLis, which were fucceeded by conliderable (helves of granites 
charged with vitreous points. The whole ground is covered with little grains 
of glafs, which detach themlclves from thefc granites with tolerable facility. 

The traces of the road were not very eafily didinguidied, fo rugged and 
uniform was the ground : our mules had fome difficulty to keep their feet on 
it. It was curious to fee thefe animals get over the word palles without 
ever Humbling. Sometimes almoH ereft on their crupper, they fpring for- 
ward on lofty rocks, almoH perpendicular, and fometimes they defeend Heep 
declivities, if not with the fame agility, at leaH with the fame precifion. 
The only danger that you have to run, in making ufe of thefe animals, 
proceeds lefs from them than from their conductors. The latter, accuHomed 
to prick them with a fpur with which their Hick is armed, cannot prelent 
thcmfclves on one fide without the frightened animal wilhing to fpring on the 
other. In whatever fituation you may happen to be, thefe conductors are fo 
inattentive, fo hecdlefs, that, frequently fpurring their mules unfeafonably, 
they arc the caufe of their wincing on the brinks of the precipices which you 
have under your feet, and occafion to the rider a fright Hill greater than the 
danger. 


T V 
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Wc were advancing acrofs thefe accumulated rocks: vve had on our right 
the harbour* whofc extent wc were completely mcafuring} beyond, the village 
(if or SifovRSy feated on the fummit of a lofty, pyramidal hill. 

Before us. Mount St. Elias fliewcditfclf almofl; entirely to our eyes*. Wc 
eroded another bank of very hard and very ponderous lava, of a blackidi 
gray, after which wc found ourfelves on an earthy foil, w'hence we dilcovered 
tlic monaflery where wc had rcfolved to pafs the night. 

A quarter of a league from the monafterj', we faw a beautiful gj'pfum 
extracted from a ftratunl of deep earth, mixed with volcanic athes, frag- 
ments of pumicc-ftone, and puzzolana. This earthy ftratum extended to a 
confiderable diftance, and, in feveral places, exhibited excavations from 
which plaftcr-ftonc had in like manner been cxtra(5led at different periods. 

The friars received us very well, and treated us in their beft manner. In 
their houfc we drank verj' good water, as well as excellent winej and though 
they live poorly all the year, and fubfift generally on cheefe, olives, fnails, 
legumes, and fruits, we found there poultr)', eggs, herbs, and delicious 
honey: at the fame time they fet before us oranges, apricots, plums, and 
grapes. Under their roof one may eat excellent mutton, lamb, and kids. 
The milk there is very good, game abundant, and what is better, no doubt, 
the air, in this part of the ifland, is very pure and very wholefome. The 
ruddy face of thefe caloyers manifefted fufficicntly that the noxious exhala- 
tions of the plain could not reach them. 

The next morning, at fun-rife, we went to take a walk with the fuperior 
round the monaftery. Wc faw palling fomc oxen, which were going to graze 

* It is much farther to the weft than it is laid down on the chart of M. de Cboiskvi.. 
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on the ftubblc. A flock of flieep was browfing on tlie circumjacent moun- 
tains, and at the fame time a tolerably great number of goats were on 
their way to the neighbouring woods. The barley and wheat had been cut 
for a long time; a j^art was already trodden out and put by; the other was 
foon to follow it. We traverfed fome vineyards, fome orchards of olive-trees, 
and fome fields covered with cotton. The grapes were beginning to turn 
black, the olive-trees appeared loaded with fruit, and the cotton proniifed a 
good cro]>. 

On receding from the cultivated fields, we again found every wlicre vol- 
canic produftions, and nearly the fame plants that we had feen in the other 
iflands ; the prickly prinpinella, thymes, creeping wild thymes, fav'orics, 
rock-rofes, arbutufes, myrtles, and lentilks. We collcfled fome feeds and 
fome land-fliells, after which we returned home. The fuperior carried us 
into the garden: fome friars, in order to water it, had repaired thither as 
foon as it was day-break : it was (pacious, and kept in tolerably good order: 
a part was planted with orange-trees, lemon-trees, cedrats or bergamot citron- 
trees, fig-trees, and feveral other fruit-trees; the other part was intended for 
garden -ground. 

It was time to breakfaft and depart. There was fcr\’ed up to us a kid 
Ruffed with meat and bacon cut fmall, with pine kernels, raifins, and rice: 
next was brought a pilau made with a very fat hen, then honey, preferved 
fweet-meats made of bergamot-citron, and the fame kind of fruits as the day 
before. We were regaled with delicious white wine and excellent coffee. 
We would willingly have paflTed a few months with thefe worthy friars, had 
we not had other countries to fee, other regions to traverfe. We took leave 
of them when we had vifited their church, and left in the bafln wherewith 
to remunerate them for the civilities which we had received. 
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It required upwards of three hours for us to arrive at the town where we 
wiilied to fleep, as well for the purpole of obferving the aluminous grottoes 
of the environs, as of repairing to the volcano of Calamo^ of which no tra- 
veller, I believe, has made mention. We paffed this night, as well as the 
following, in a Ipacious chamber, where we evaporated by degrees, over 
hot afhes, fomc very good vinegar, which we had brought from the mo- 
naftcry of St. Marino. This precaution always proved fortunate to us, 
when wc were obliged to make any ftay in marfliy and unwholefomc coun- 
tries. Had wc not neglected it at the moment when we were on the point 
of beholding again our natal land, death, perhaps, would not have furprifed 
us; I fhould not, perhaps, have to regret, at this moment, my fellow-tra- 
veller and the bed of my friends. 

On the 30th of Meffidor (18th of July), wc repaired to the mountain of 
CALAMOt fituated to the fouth fouth-weft of the town. It is not very lofty, 
and the road leading to it is lefs rugged than that which wc had travelled 
the preceding day. When we quitted the plain, we found lands unculti- 
vated, volcanic, and mixed with fn^ments of pumice-ftone: they appear 
to have been abandoned recently, to judge of them from the houfes half- 
deftroyed which are there met with, and the ftone-vats in ruins which arc 
to be found in moft of the fields. This excurHon took us an hour and 
a half. Before we arrived at the fummit, we were apprized of the vicinity 
of fomc volcanic apertures by the odour of fulphur, which all at once ftruck 
our olfactory nerves. 

A little below the conical fummit of this mountain, is perceived a rent 
of a hundred paces in extent, which has been effetfted in the middle of a 
rock of heavy, ferruginous lava; it is flat, and covered with a faline cruft, 
which echoes under the feet, and in which you fink [fometimes to the middle 
of the leg. There are feen fome crevices, whence ilTues a very fetid fmokc; 

and 
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and in whatever place you dig, the heat is fo powerful, that it would be 
impoflible to hold your hand there at the depth of a foot. If you remove 
the cruft, you fee fulphur fublimated into yellow fpiculae, fo eafy to be 
broken, that you cannot prelcrve them. 

I’here alfo rifes Ibme fmoke from the clefts of the neighbouring rocks. 
A few paces from this fpot we found another mouth, which prefented to us 
incruftations of a hard white matter, fimilar to Cimolian earth, more or 
lefs charged with alum. We faw there others, at a little diftance, prefent- 
ing the fame fubftances: prefently we were furrounded by fmokc-vents. 
We faw around us different openings, whence iffued a fmell fo fulphurcous 
and fetid, that we could fcarcely breathe. The heat of the ground was 
very fcnfibly felt: we both funk at the fame moment, and we thought our- 
felves fwallowed up. Neither fervants nor guides had dared to follow us. 
We were aware of our imprudence, and we haftened to leave the place. 

We do not imagine that we difeovered all the openings by which the 
fmoke efcapesj but we are well affured that the mountain is conhderably 
heated towards its fummit; that this heat, which is burning in certain 
places, is very moderate in fome others, and that it is, in general, more 
perceptible wherever there is any confiderable rent or fiflurc. A particu- 
larity which we remarked, is that the fummit of the mountain prefents a 
fchiftofe ftratum of about a toife in thicknefs, which has not experienced 
the action of fire. 

We amufed ourfelves iil fcratching up the earth in feveral places; and 
we found, at the depth of a few inches, a white earth, warm and moift, 
which may be kneaded at pleafure: it is of the fame nature as Cimolian 

earth. 
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earth, and, like it, exhibits trap ftill diftindt from felfpar*. We thruft 
down our cancs every where with the gKatcR facility, and without ever 
finding the fmalleft pbftacle. It is not to be doubted here that Cimolian 
earth is a dccompofition of the rock of porphyry itfelf, flowly attacked by 
heat and the faline and fulphureous evaporations which rife from the 
bofom of the mountain. 

We faw, a little lower, ftrata of different nature, lava ponderous and 
ferruginous, fragments of pumice-ftone, ochreous earths mixed, gray volcanic 
alhcs, very fine and very light, which made us conjefture that the explo- 
fions which have taken place at the fummit, are very ancient, and that they 
may be dated, perhaps, from the period when Milo, Cimolis, and Po- 
LTNO, were at the fame time fubjedt to the aftion of the fame fubterranc- 
ous fires. The dccompofition which the lava of Calamo has experienced, 
is already in a very advanced Hate, and refcmbles that which is to be re- 
marked in every part of the ifiand. The upper ftrata arc, in a great meafure 
refolved into an earthy ftate. Gypfum has already been formed in fomc of 
thefe ftrata, and thofe which ftill have any folidity, are verj' ferruginous, 
and little different, as to appearance, from the fcoriae of iron. 

We returned to dine at Miloj and, in the evening, we went to vifit 
the quarter where is formed plumofe alum, of which the ancients and 

The analyfis of this earth gave Citizen Vauquelin, on a hundred parts: 


1. Silex - - . - • 66 

2. Alumine .... 20 

3. Oxyde of iron ... 1 

4* Lime - - . . . ^ 

5. Muriat of foda - . - 2 

6. Water . . • . - 6 

l.ofs I 


100 


moderns 
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moderns have equally fpoken. It is a quarter of a league from the town, in 
nearly an eafterly direction . At a didance are perceived the great banks 
of whitifti earth, in which feveral openings have been made at different 
periods for the extraction of alum; but feveral of them have been clofcd, 
or have fallen in of thetnlelves, owing to the bad manner in which the mines 
have been worked, and there is but one at prelent into which a perfon can 
enter. It is very probable that the grotto mentioned by Touhnefokt, no 
longer exifts at this day, fince the delcription which he gives of it, cannot 
agree with that into which we ourlclves entered. 

Its opening is two feet fquare: it is lituated at tlic foot of a deep de- 
clivity, on which we found cry Hals of gypfum grouped, of a particular 
form, which Citizen Hauy has named gypfe laminiforme (laminated or 
plate gypfum). After having pulled off our coats, and lighted our tapers, 
we Hid down a dope obllruCtcd partly by detached earth. The grotto 
afterwards rifes and grows wider, and, as you defeend lower, the heat 
becomes ftronger and ftronger. We placed a thermometer at the bottom 
to afeertain the degree of it, and we employed ourfelves very quickly in 
examining the tides of the grotto, in order to get out of it with all expe- 
dition; for we experienced fome difficulty in breathing, although our tapers 
conffantly gave us a very bright light. 

All the infide ajipcars to be nothing but a w-hitc, friable earth, ftrongly 
charged with alum. The fides are clothed with a falinc cruft more or lei's 
thick: in different places are to be remarked cryftals of gyplum, called 
gypfe aciculaire (acicular gypfum) by Citizen Hauy, united or grouped 
in beautiful white fpiculae, eight or nine lines long. Ihere are alfo to be 
feen laline laminre under a different form, and which, at firft fight, rcfemble 
very fine carded cotton, that might have been, as it were, glued againfl 
the walls of the grotto. The microlcopc (licws very fmall Ipiculre of alum, 

' VOL. II. I dilpofed 
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dilpofcd in various direftions. If you detach this faline crufi:, it eafiljr 
breaks, and exhibits veiy loofe filaments, united in bundles trom one to 
ten, twelve, or fifteen lines in length. This is wh.at the am tents and the 
moderns have called alumcii plumojitviy or plumofe alum : tome of the 
fame is found in a few of the volcanoes of Ixal v ; and, according to Flint, 
fome formerly came from Egypt. 

Plumofe alum is eafdy difiinguilhed from the cryilals of gypfum which 
are in the lame grotto, not only by fimple infpeflion, the one being in the 
form of needles, ahd the other in very loofc filaments, clofcly confined, but 
alfo by putting them on the tongue: thefe lad are infipid, while the other 
has a tade of alum, which is fenfibly perceived. 

We remained not more than five minutes in the grotto: we came out 
of it bathed with fweat, with an extreme want of breathing the open air. 
.After reding a few moments, I went to fetch the thermometer which I had 
placed at the bottom: it indicated thirty degrees of heat. 

The inhabitants told us, that all the part fituated to tJ:e eafl, and to 
the fouth of the town, is hot to a certain depth. They ^'po]^e to us of 
grottoes, whence there iflues fmoke, and of others where is found a liquor 
extremely acrid and fait, of which TouuNEFoa'r gives fome details. Alum 
makes its appearance every where, while fulphur (hews itfelf only in a few 
places. 

On the fird of Thermidor (the 19th of July), we went to fee the public 
baths called LauTRAt fituated at the bottom of a riflng ground near the 
highway which leads from the town to the roaddead. You enter by dooping 
into a natural grotto, and you arrive by two narrow, difficult paflages, at 
a fpacious hall, where you find a bafin of hot water drongly charged with 

alum 
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alum and marine fait. Thefe two falts are united and cryftallizcd through- 
out the infide of this hall. Although it is very hot there, we, never- 
thelefs, breathed without any great difficulty, and we think that a perfon 
may pafs a few hours without fullering, either in this natural vapour-bath, 
or in the water of the bafin. 

The Greeks formerly flocked from all the Ctc lades to make ufe of 
thefe waters, in moll diforders of the Ikin, as well as in rheumatifm and 
palfy. Thefe baths were alfo for a long time frequented by perfons aft'efted 
with any venereal complaint. They arc nearly deferted fince the illand has 
loft, its population, and fince the harbour Icarcely receives any more llrips. 

A hundred paces from this fpot is found, on the fea-fhorc, towards the 
place where the country-barks call anchor, a very copious fpring of hot 
water, which iffues from different jilaces, and fome portions of which arc 
feen to fpout out even into the fea. It is fo hot that a perfon cannot hold 
liis hand in it, and its extremely acrid flavour announces that it is ftrongly 
impregnated with alum and marine fait, as well as the preceding. 

On quitting thefe fprings, and direfting our fteps to the north, we gained 
the heights, and, after half an hour’s walk, we arrived at the opening of 
four very fpacious grottoes, w'hich now ferve as a retreat for flocks. At 
firft are jjcrceived the traces of a confidcrable depreffion of the earth, which 
has taken place at their entrance, and which has difeovered the part that 
ferv'ed them as a veftibule. There are ftill to be remarked the traces of the 
flaircafe which afforded the means of defeending thither, and the walls of 
tlte interior prclcnt fquare cavities, clothed with cement, which one would 
imagine to have been intended for containing water. The rock is gray, 
volcanic, porou;, and appears to have been half-vitrified. On the right face 
of the firft grotto, is feen a gallery five or fix feet high, by about three 

u 2 wide 
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wide, which admits of defeending by fcveral divifions into the infide of the 
fubterrancous cavern. As you proceed, you $nd, to the right and left, 
chambers from eight to ten feet fquare, the ufe of which it is difficult to 
divine. This firft gallery is not always Rraight: fometimes it runs winding, 
fometimes it rifes in an oblique line, and fometimes it communicates with 
other galleries dug three or four feet lowerj which ought to be carefully 
remarked by thofc who entangle themfelves in thefc places, for they would 
run the rifk of getting dangerous falls if they went without precaution, and 
without, as it were, feeling their way. 

We had for fome time been examining thefe gloomy windings, with a 
flambeau in our hand, when we were flopped all at once by a wall in mafonry, 
which had probably been erefted for the purpofc of intercepting all com- 
munication with the reft of the cavern. It required a fledge hammer and a 
great deal of time to make a hole and furmount this obftacle. The road 
rofe behind this wall, and conducted us to a large chamber which com- 
municated, on its right, by a door, with another room of the fame fizc, 
and by four fquare openings, made in the thicknefs of the intermediate 
partition. Thefc laft; are at the height of two feet: they are dug in the 
form of a trough or rather of a manger, and the angles of the jams have 
been pierced as if for the purpofe of paffing through them the halter of the 
animals that might have there been tied up to eat. 

On the fides of thefe two chambers, are to be remarked projedtions in 
the form of brackets, which feem to have been intended for fupporting lamps 
for lighting them. There are likewile feen niches of different fizes, the 
intention of which appears to have been to receive fome piece of furniture or 
ibme articles of daily ufe. We made many more turnings and windings, 
and we came out of this fubterrancous cavern with the perfuafion that it has 
ferved as a place of habitation to men at a period, perhaps, when the inha- 
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bitants of the ifland, few in number, were obliged to conceal themfclves, 
in order to avoid pirates or enemies who threatened their property and their 
life. 


In this cavern, wc experienced no other heat than that of all cellars*, wc 
there faw no trace of alum: every where the walls w'ere very dry, and wc 
breathed there with the greateft facility. 

After having in vain made fome attempts to learn from our guides, 
whether there were in the environs other grottoes or other fubterraneous 
caverns worthy of remark, we continued our route in order to proceed to 
Castro, commonly called Sifours by the Proven9al mariners, who have ima- 
gined that they found fome rcfemblance in the elevated pofition of th.is 
village, with that of the fame name which lies in the environs of Touj.ok. 

We faw a few lands cultivated, and many others which might with ad- 
vantage be fo, if the inhabitants were more numerous. We foon got on 
higher ground, and we reached the foot of the peak on the fummit of which 
the village is built. Here the road is made acrofs rocks of bafaJtes, flippery 
and almoR inacceflible, which feem always on the point of detaching them- 
felves in fragments. The vill^e is dirty. The ftreets, or rather the ladders 
of rocks which form the divifions of them, are alfo dirty, covered with hc^ 
and filth. No other than ciRern water is to be found, and the fmalleft 
wind refembles a hurricane. But all thefe difadvantages are compenfated by 
the falubrity of the air that is breathed on this lofty peak. Among the old 
men that we faw there, one of them, a hundred and two years of age, en- 
joyed good health : his ruddy look and his fupple and mufcular limbs Rill 
announced feveral years of life. 


The 
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The women of this village employ themfelves the whole year 'in knitting 
cotton fl-ockings for the ufc of the country, and for that of the Europeans: 
they alfo make fomc coaric calicoes for themfelves. The men cultivate the 
earth, or arc mariners. Among them are reckoned fifteen pilots, for the 
Auc:irrEi,Ac;o and for Syria, who arc employed by the (hips of war be- 
longing to the European powers that navigate thefe feas. 

From this elevated Ipot, the eye reaches without obftaclc over a vafl. extent 
of fea, and over fome ifiands fituated in the north part. It is faid, that, 
when the honr.on is clear, you can even perceive, to the north -well, the 
mountains of the Moiika. You have a view of almoft all the caflcrn-part 
of Milo. To the fouth you diHinguifli all the windings of the roadflead, 
and you have then before you an amphitheatre of hills and mountains 
clothed with verdure, and crowned by Mount Sr. Elias, the moft lofty 
point of the ifland. 

When you have for fomc time enjoyed this majcllic pidlurc, the eye be- 
comes fatigued j you wlfii to defeend into the plain, and lee near at hand, 
and in detail, other objeits. On the zd (zoth of July) at break of day, on 
diredting our route towards the roadftead, we found to the fouth fouth-weft 
of Castro, after half an hour’s walk, fome ruins which we judged to be 
thofc of the ancient capital of the ifland. They extend to the environs of 
the fea, towards the cape defignated by feamcn under the name of Bom- 
BAitJDA. They confift of a few portions of the walls of the town ftill Hand- 
ing, and ruins of ancient edifices which appeared to us to have belonged to 
temples, and laftly of an enclofure of large high walls in dry ftoncs, con- 
Rrudted in fo fubftantial a manner, that they are in much better prefcrva- 
tion than thofc built with mortar. In thefe walls have been employed blocks 
of a folid lava, irregularly cut, but the angles of which correfpond to each 
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other with fo much procifion, that their junftion forms an aflcmblage ftriking 
from its fimplicity and folidity. 

In the middle of this enclofurc rifcs a natural hill, on whofe fummit there 
is at prefent a church of caloyers, which we conceive to have been built on 
the ruins of a temple. Independently of the ancient materials cm2>loyed in 
the conftrudtion of this modern church, there are ftill feen fome beautiful 
and entire pillars of granite, half buried in the ground, and fome others 
fmaller, but broken. In different places arc perceived vclliges of ancient ha- 
bitations, fragments of brick and potter’s ware, excavations made in the 
rock, the greater part of which, ftill arched, and coated w'ith cement, appear 
to have been fo many cifterns. 

The lite of the ancient town, called Clima by the modern Greeks, has 
neither been vifited by Touunefobt, by M. ok Ciioiseul, nor by any 
other traveller, llnce not one of them have fpoken of itj chance led us 
thither, and to it too arc we indebted for the difeovery of the fepulchres 
which are fituated to the eaft of thefe ruins. 

After having paffed a deep ravine, the hill which we met with was formed 
of a light white ftonc, partly vitrified, and fomewhat fimilar to pumice-ftone. 
Here it was probably that the inhabitants of Milo had dug their burying- 
places at an epoch which is unknown to us. Whoever has feen the Cata- 
combs in the environs of Ai.K.vANmuA, will here difeover the fame genius 
and the fame tafte which planned the former. Among them are to be 
found fome, which entirely refemble certain chambers of the catacombs of 
Egypt, where arc feen pillars cut in tufa, facades fculpturcd round farco- 
phagi, and even garlands painted on the cement with which they were 
coated on the inlide. But thofe of Milo arc, in general, fmaller than 
thofe of Eg VP T, and we met but with one in this quarter, which was diftri- 
* buted 
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butccl into feveral chambers, all lb dirpofed as to terminate at a common 
veflibulc. 

As you proceed along the hill, the catacombs become more numerous. 
Some are fecn in a few Reep places, feveral rows the one above the other, 
and fomc are perceived even on the declivity of the oppofite mountain ■, but 
you niufl flill go a little farther, and on the very top of the hill, in a place 
called Til YPiTi *, in ofder to be aftoniOied at their number, their proxi- 
mity, and the advantage w'hich the inhabitants had found means to derive 
anciently from this fituation, incapable of producing any thing, in order to 
make of it the afylum of the dead. 

You defeend eight or ten Reps by an aperture two feet wide, and you 
find yourfelf in a chamber twenty-five or thirty feet long, by eight or ten 
wide, and eight or nine high. Each of thefe catacombs generally contains 
Icven farcophagi, three on each fide, and one alone at the further end; 
but this was not an invariable rule, fince, out of the number, we met with 
fome, where there were but five fcpulchrcs, two on each fide, and one at the 
further end j others, much fmaller, where three only could be reckoned ; 
and fome, indeed few in number, where the fepulchres were to the number 
of eight, two of which were at the farther end of the chamber. 

Here the places of the dead did not confiR in cells deeply dug into the 
walls of galleries, as arc feen in the catacombs of Acexanuria, but in real 
farcophagi of five feet and a half or fix feet in length, and of a foot or 
fifteen inches in depth, furmounted by an arch, the whole dug in the 
lock. 


* From f-cixra, which fignifies hole. 
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We perceived Greek chara(5lers traced on the fpace which lies between the 
top of the arches and the beginning of the roof: but we were unable to 
decypher them, fo much were they effaced. We doubt not that perfons 
more experienced than we were in reading inferiptions, and who lhall employ 
in this refearch the time neceflary, may there difeover interefting particulars, 
read perhaps names known in hiftory, and find at leaf! the period at which 
the Greeks of Milo wiQicd to preferve the remains of thofe whom death 
had juft taken away. 

We faw fcveral families fettled on thefe catacombs: they inhabit huts, 
and apply themfelves to the culture of the lands which are fituated below. 
They avail themfelves of the winter rains to fill with water the greater part 
of thefe fcpulchral chambers, and diftribute it, during the fummer, according 
to the wants of the foil. We faw a cultivator employed in deftroying the 
ftaircafe of one of thefe catacombs, which he was going to transform into a 
ciftern: a fecond was taking away the earth from another, in the fame 
intention. A third was making at the foot an outlet, which he was at 
liberty to open and to fhut at pleafure. But in all cafes, whether thefe 
catacombs were deferted, or whether they were converted into cifterns, they 

all had ftill the farcophagi which we have juft mentioned. 

# 

We were afTured, in the country, that fometimes, in clearing out thefe 
fepulchral chambers, there were found urns of earth, vafes, and other 
utenfils of the like nature; yet, whatever refearches we made, it was out 
of our power to procure any. Some of thofe to whom wc addrefled our- 
fclvcs, told us that they had given or fold feveral to the Ruffians, in the war 
before the laft with the Turks. 

If wc confider the prodigious number of thefe catacombs, by the fide 
of the ruins which occupy a rather great extent; if wc pay attention to 
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the walls built with folidity, to the pillars and to the pieces of marble 
and granite which evidently belong to temples and fumptuous edifices} it 
we reflect on the advantageous pohtion of the town within reach of the 
roadftcad, on an elevated promontory, far from the infcdlions of the plain 
and the dangerous vapours of the eaft and fouth part of the ifland, we 
cannot forbear to admit that it was formerly the fite of the capital. 

Mli-os, according to Thucvdides, was independent, and enjoyed the 
greateft liberty, long before the Pcloponnefian w'ar, in which all Greece, 
the itlands of the Archipelago, and the principal towns of the weft 
coafts of Asia Minor, had alike taken part. The inhabitants of Melos, 
ftrongly foliclted by the Athenians on the one hand, and, on the other, 
attached to the Lacedaemonians, from whom they defeended, withed, in 
the midft of this terrible war, to remain quiet, and obferve a wife neutrality. 
Tlie Athenians were fo irritated at this condudt, that they diipatched 
Nicias with a fleet of fixty Ihips, and two thouland land-forces, to punilh 
them for the refulal which they had made to furnifli their quota of troops. 
Nicias ravaged the ifland j but he could not, with fo feeble an army, 
fucceed in taking the town, which was defended by all the inhabitants af- 
fcmbled. 

The Athenians, fomc time after, fent two other generals, who were not 
more fuccefsful than Nicias, although their army was more numerous} 
but Philocrates having brought frefh troops, the Miliots were reduced 
to the greateft extremity, and obliged to furrender. The Athenians, on 
this occaiion, no lefs implacable in their refentment than ferocious in 
their vengeance, indilcriminately maflfacred all the men in a condition to 
bear arms, and made flaves of the women and children, whom they carried 
away to Attica. 


The 
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The ifland was re-peopled by five hundred perfons whom they fcnt 
thither, and to whom they gave the property of thofe that tliey had juft 
murdered. In the mean time the Athenians, conquered in their turn by 
Lysander, general of the Lacedsemonian troops, and obliged to fur- 
render at diferetion, found themlelves forced to recall their colony, and the 
unfortunate remains of the Miliots were then enabled to return to their 
illand, and to put themfelves again in pofleflion of the property that had 
been taken from them. 

This ifland, like all thofe of the Arciupel ago, pafted under the do- 
mination of the Romans; it afterwards made part of the empire of the 
East. Mauco Sanudo united it, with all the Cyclades, to the dutchy 
of Naxos. It was then detached from it in favour of Francesco Crispo, 
and at length fubjeded to the Ottoman Empire of Barbarossa. 

Milo is about ftxty miles in circumference: its harbour, one of the 
fineft and moft fpacious of the Archipelago, can contain a numerous 
fleet: it has, like that of Naussa, in the Ifland of Paros, the incon- 
venience of facing the north; which is the reafon that a fliip can with 
difficulty get out of it, becaufe the wind, in thefe parts, conftantly blows 
in fummer, and very frequently in winter, from that quarter. Although 
the anchorage is every where good, veflels, in the winter feafon, prefer 
fheltering themfelves from the north wind behind the promontory, ,pear 
which we have faid that the ancient town was built. Near the entrance of 
the harbour are fecn fome rocks of bafaltes, againft which the waves 
break with impetuolity and a dreadful roaring. The fmall defert ifland, 
called Anti- Milo by mariners, is to be remarked a few miles to the 
north-weft, and appeared to us volcanic like that of Milo. 
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The whole population of the illand amounts not at the prefent day to five 
hundred perfbns, and this number would diminifli daily, did there not come 
annually from the More a unfortunate people whom diftrefs occafions to 
emigrate, and whom the culture of the lands attrafts to Milo. The cap- 
tain-pacha has fome difficulty in levying at prefent *500 piaftres by way of 
impoft. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER X. 


Return to Departure from S^vAoxinj—De/cription of that ifiand. 

■—Formation of its roadfiead and of the three ijlands there filuated.-— 
Indujlry of the inhabitants. — Productions. — Impoft. — Natural hijlory . — 
Extent of the roadfead and depth of the fea. 

In the morning of the 3d ef. Thermidor (21ft of July), we departed from 
Castbo, very well fatisfied with having preferved, on a peHilential iAand, 
that health which was fo neceflary to us for the continuation of our travels. 
We went to the fliore of Apollonia, and embarked for Cimolis, where 
we preferred remaining till we could find an opportunity of repairing to S.vn- 
TOBiK. That very evening we were fo fortunate as to hire a boat belong- 
ing to SiKiNOS, the crew of which were known to the inhabitants of 
CiMOLis, and the honefiy of whole captain was warranted to us by the 
primates. 

This precaution is not to be neglected in the illands of the Arch ip e- 
EAGO, and even throughout the Levant, where every one may ijavi- 
gate without papers, without patents, or without commiflions. An Euro- 
pean traveller would be highly imprudent, were he to embark here with 
mariners for whom no one would be refponfible: he would run a rilk of 
foiling into the hands of fome pirates or of fomc villains, who would not 
fiul to plunder him, and to throw him overboard, as foon as a favourable 
opportunity ihould o^er. 
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Wc fet out early on the 4th (22d of July), and rowed along the weft 
coaft of CiMOLis, in order to get to windward as much as poflible, waiting 
for the north wind to fpring up. The fea was fmooth, and the iky clear 
and fercne. Our failors, pulling at the fame time, fang the exploits of the 
pirate Lambko, while we were obicrving the rocks of Cimolis, and the 
windings of that elevated coaft. About nine o’clock they iet the fails, and 
fhaped a courfe towards the ibuth point of Sikinos. At two o’clock in 
the afternoon, we were to the fouthward of that ifland, and in the evening, 
before fun-fet, we anchored in the little harbour of San Nicoj.o, lituated 
towards the north point of Santohin {Plate VII). The diftance from 
Cimolis to Saxtorin is fifteen or fixteen leagues. Immediately on our 
arrival, we took a boat to go to PuiRAt in order to wait on the Latin biftiop, 
for whom we had brought letters from Naxos. 

Nothing more frightful than the violent convulfton which has taken place 
over all the interior coaft of TuERAy Tiiebasia, and Asfronisi i nothing 
more aftoniQiing than the formation of the roadftead, and of the three iilands 
which have Iftued from the bottom of the fea at known periods. The coaft 
of Santorin, nearly a hundred toifes in elevation in fome places, prc- 
fents itfclf like a perpendicular mountain, formed of various ftrata and of 
different banks of volcanic fubftances. There has been fome difficulty in 
making a prafticable road for afcending from the fea to Apanomeria and to 
Phira. Every where elfe it would be impoffible to climb up a coaft riling 
fo fuddenly and lb inacceffible. 

On landing under Phira (A), we law fevcral fmall veffels moored to the 
rocks of the coaft: we remarked a conllderable bank of rofe coloured puz- 
.zolana, in which have been dug very extenlive ftorehoufes in order to fticili> 
tate the exportation of the wine that the iftand produces. We obferved, 
in afcending, feveral ftrata of volcanic alhes, gray or bluilh; banks of 

pumice- 
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pumice-ftone of a blackifli gray, intermixed with fragments and blocks of 
bafaltes. We afterwards perceived different ftrata of puzzolana of a bright 
red ; a rock of bafaltes on which are to be diftinguidied pumice-ftone> and 
volcanic alhes varioufly coloured; laftly, a very thick flratum of white 
pumice-ftone, which extends over the whole furface of the ifland, and which 
is likewife found on Therasia and on Aspronisi. It took us near half an 
hour to afeend from the fea to the village. 

Under Apanomeria, the ftrata are nearly fimilar to thole which we 
have juft mentioned, except that, towards the middle of the coaft, there is 
to be remarked a confidcrable bank of puzzolana of a beautiful red and of 
an excellent quality, which extends, at the fame time diminiiliing in thick- 
nefs, to the right and to the left, and which is found again in the fame di- 
rection on the eaftern coaft of Therasia. 

The Latin bifhop, named Dalrnda^ received us with much politenefs, 
made us ftiare his table, lodged us conveniently, procured us all the infor- 
mation that w'c wanted, and even carried his complaifance fo far as to defire 
his nephew to accompany us in the different excurfions which we undertook 
in the ifland. 

The next day after our arrival, we vilited all the north part. We went 
to PniRO-SrEPHANi, and to Mf/reVeeli. We turned out of the rd’ad 
to fee ScAURO, fituated on a very lofty, volcanic rock, which advances into 
the fea. This is the fee of the Latin bifhop: here he generally pafles the 
winter, and comes to Phira only in the fummer. Scauko was tolerably 
well fortified and fufficiently peopled when the ifland belonged to the Dukes 
of Naxos. The inhabitants are at this day abandoning it by degrees, in 
order to eftablifh themfelves at Phira and at Piiiro-Stephani, two vil- 
lages which appear likely to be fbon united and form but one. From this 

fpot 
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fpot we went to Little St. Elias, a hill fcarcely higher than the ground 
on which ScauHo and Mb're'velli are fituatcd. 

The llratum of white pumice<^llone which covers the whole ifland, is 
wanting in this fpot : either the rains have carried it away, the ground being 
on a dope in the north part, or this hill has been the focus of a volcano a 
long time after the formation of this ftratumj which is much more pro- 
bable. In fadt, in the upper part of Little St. Elias are to be perceived 
different apertures through which the fubterraneous fires have efcaped, and 
the fubftances that they have thrown out. All round are here feen blackifli 
fcorix fimilar to drofs of iron, and a hard, fpongy flone, of a beautiful 
ferruginous red, which extends along the coaft as far as Scauro. Towards 
the foot of the hill, we found the fame kind of puzzolana as wc had feen 
the day before below Apaxomeria; and as it was nearly of the fame 
height, we judged that it belonged to the fame bank. 

On the following days, we vifited, both by fea and by land, the Ibuth 
part of the iiland as far as the point of Acrotisi. The coaft, here as 
well as in the north part, is every where lofty, perpendicular towards the 
roadftead, and formed of various volcanic flrata, nearly fimilar to thofc 
which we had remarked below Pjiira. The ground lies more or lefs on 
a Hope from this coaft to the other, and is every where covered, as we have 
fald elfewhere, with fcveral toifes of worn down pumicc-ftonc, on which 
has been formed a little vegetable earth. Mounts St. Stephen and 
St. Elias tower above all the land of Santorin, and though lightly 
covered, in fome places, with the fame fort of pumice-ftone, it is feen that 
they have not experienced the action of fire. They are entirely calcareous, 
and formed of a whitifli marble, of a rather bad quality. 

c 
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What we fay of Thera or of Santorix, likewife applies IoTiierasia : 
this laft, like the other, is covered with feveral toiles of pumice-ftone: .its 
coaft is lofty, and perpendicular towards the roadftead, and the ground lies 
on a flope to the oppolite coaft. Aspuomisi, formerly Autom.vtl*, is 
not fo lofty, but it is, like the other two, rent internally and covered with 
feveral toifes of pumice-ftone, whence it has obtained the name of IVuitf. 
Island, which it bears at prefent-f. 

After having viftted with the greateft attention Thera, Therasia, and 
Aspronisi, and convinced ourfelves that thefe three iflands, at a remote 
epoch, muft have formed but one; and that there has taken place a fudden 
and violent depreffion which has divided them, it remained for us to fee 
whether the three illands of the road prefented an organization different 
from the other three. We employed a whole day in this examination, and 
we had reafon to be fatisfied in feeing that, even had not hiftory told us any 
thing on this fubjeft, thefe iflands carry with them the ftanip of the period 
of their formation.] 

From Phira we deflxnded to the little harbour which is fituated at the 
foot of the coaft (A). There we took a boat, and went to land on Little 
Kammeni, called Micra Caimeni by the Greeks. The diftance ftom the 
harbour to the ifland is reckoned two miles. It is of a conical form, and 
is feparated from the other only by a very narrow channel, in which beats 
and vefl[els Ibmetimes moor. 


• Thtra, cum frimum emerjit; cailifti diifa. Ex ca a*vul/a fojlea Tbcrajiai utqut inter duets tnatA 
meet Automate, HUl. Nat. lib. iv. cap. xii. 

From white, and from ifland. 
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On this ifland nothing is feen but volcanic allies, blackith or reddifh, 
which have run in all direftions, and have ifiued from the crater that is dif* 
covered on the fummit. Among thefe alhes are fome fragments of bafaltes, 
and there is already to be perceived a commencement of vegetation ; among 
others may be remarked a little iig-tree and fome gramineous plants. 

New Kammenj, Nea CAlMSNit is upwards of a mile in length, and pre- 
fents a frightful afpc^t when it is viewed near at hand. It is entirely fludded 
with blocks of black bafaltes, broken, (harp on their edges, and irregularly 
heaped up. We landed in a fmall cove (B). The waters there are of a 
grecnilh yellow: they have loft their tranfparency, fo much fo, that we could 
not perceive the bottom at the depth of a foot. The colour of the waters, 
in this place, is diftinguiftied very well from Phira, efpecially when the fea 
is fmooth. A few yards from the (hore is a little morafs (C), where the 
w’aters are more coloured than in the cove. As they cannot be renewed there 
in the fummer, they exhale an odour fb fetid, that we had like all at once 
to have fainted : we got away very quickly from fo infeiftious a fpot, and we 
wifhed to attempt to penetrate into the interior of the illand; but all our 
efforts were fruitlefs; it was impofQble for us to walk on thefe (harp-edged 
maffes of bafeltes, without running the riflt of having our feet cut, and our 
limbs broken at every ftep. 

To the eaft of the morafs is a conical eminence, on which are ftill per- 
ceived the different mouths whence iffued fire at the time of the formation 
of the ifiand. It is covered with volcanic afhes of various colours, worn 
down bafaltes and pumice-ftone, on which vegetation is juft beginning to. 
eftablilh itfelf. The reft of the ifland is iels elevated, and neither prefents 
earth nor aflies, nor any fort of plant. 


Thougli 
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Tliough the waters of the cove and of tlie morafs, of which w'c have juft 
fpoken, are ftrongly coloured by exhalation.<> and fubftances which are pro- 
bably detached from the bottom; though this place is very certainly the 
focus of a volcano, which, perhaps, will, ere long, manifeft itl'clf by fome 
frelh ezplofion, the waters, neverthelels, did not ap^iear to us hot: true it 
is that wc had it not in our power to judge of them but by the contact of 
the hand. We had left our thermometers at Phi r a. We likewife remarked 
on the weft coaft of JIiera fome receffes where the water appeared in like 
manner llightly coloured ; and on almoft all the lliore of thefe three iflands 
is feen a ferruginous fubftance which is depolited there, and which tinges 
the ftones of a beautiful deep red. 

The ifland JIiera or Old Kjmmeni is upwards of a mile in length; like 
both the preceding, it appears to be nothing but a mafs, without regular 
llrata, of volcanic fubftances, and particularly of rocks of bafaltes. It is 
covered with a little earth mixed with pumice-ftones and volcanic athes, 
which has given rife to the vegetation that has there been long eftabliflied. 
This iftand is delert and uncultivated. In the fummer only afles and mules 
are fent thither to graze. We think that the vine and the olive-tree would 
grow there tolerably well, and that feveral families might live there on the 
produce of the land. There is not as yet any trace of vegetation on the part 
marked (D) ; it is lefs elevated than the reft of the illand, and evidently 
appears of more modern formation. It is nothing but fragments of bafaltes, 
on which no earthy ftratum is yet formed, and the period even of this muft 
be remote, unlefs fome frelh cxplofion cover again thefe rocks W'ith volcanic 
afties which may promote vegetation. 


On Hi ERA, are remarked clefts fomewhat confiderable, which take the 
diredlion of its length, and extend almoft from the one extremity to the 
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other. They have, no doubt, been occadoned by the earthquakes which 
have very frequently taken place in thele countries. 

II is time to (peak of the formation of the three volcanic iflands that 
are fituated in the road of Saktorin, the periods of which arc tolerably 
well marked, either in the ancient, or in fome niudern authors. 

Tourkefort has not fufBciently well obfcrved that the two iflands 
Therasia and Aspronisi muft have made part of the large one, and that 
the two Kammenis, the Old one and the Little one, which exillcd in his 
time, appear, even at firft fight, of more modern formation than the others. 
Therasia, on which Ptolemy places a town, and which Pliny conjec- 
tures, with reafon, to have been detached from Thera, cannot be taken for 
Aspronisi, nor the latter for the former, as Tournefort imagines. 
Aspronisi is not confiderable enough for there ever to have been on it the 
fmallefl little village, the fmalleft habitation; while Therasia has fufEcient 
extent, and its territory is fufiiciently good to have been always the fite of a 
town, as one is ftill to be fecn there at the prefcnt day. Toitunefort 
adds that Therasia always bore the name of Hieua. The polition, ac- 
cording to authors, of the Ifland of Hilra, between Thera and Thera- 
sia, leaves no doubt, and demonftrates that Tournefort is miftaken. 
Befides the inhabitants of Santobin, whom we muft conlider as authority 
in ‘this cafe, ftill name thofc iflands as we have marked them on the chart, 
the one Tht.hasia, the other .^^SPR0NJSI, and the third Z-*ALii/ji-CaiM£N2. 

Hi ERA or the Sacred Ifland was dedicated to the gods of hell, bccaufe 
it had been feen to ifl'uc all on fire from the bottom of the fca through the 
cfTeA of a volcano. Pliny fays that this event took place one hundred' and 
thirty years after that which bad feparated Thera from Therasia. M. d>e 
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Choiskul affirms, according to Father Hardouin, that there is a miftakc 
in the dates, and that it was not till forty years after that the lilaad of 
made its appearance. 

Brietius fays that in the year 47, there arofe all on a fudden from the 
bottom of the fea, near Thera, a fmallifland which had not yet been feen*^. 

In the year 196, before J. C. fays Jlistinus, there was feen to iflue after 
an earthquake, an ifland between Thera and Therasia, which was called- 
Sacred, and which was dedicated to Pluto •f'. 

Diox Cassius mentions the fudden. appearance of a fmall illand near that 
of Thera, during the reign of Claudius. Syncellus mentions it in the 
forty-fixth year after J. C« and places it between Thera and Therasia^ 
But it appears that^ feme time after, there aro(e another illand called Thia, 
which difappeared or was united to the Sacred Illand. Mention is made of 
it in Pliny j;, in Tu£0Fhan£s§, and in Brietius |(. * 


♦ Hoc anno (Chrifti ^yj juxtm Tberam infidam, fanva infula ante non •vifa, refnnt^ appannt\ mare 
enim toe jSgettm in bac parte fm, fertile fmt nonjorum infularum jubindk ex fmndo etfnoris erumpentitan. 
Bkiet. ann* mund. Venet, 1692. vol. ii. p. 65. 

•f Eodem amta^ inter infulas Theramenem et Tberajiam, media utriu/que ripee et marts fpMtio terree* 
mot us fuit in quo cum admtrafiene navigantiumy repentl ex prof undo cum calidis aquis infula emerjit* 
Huic Sacra nomen efl quee vota Plutoni, Annus •uero 196 ante Chriftkm* Just, lib; XXX. oap. iv. 

X Et in noftro sense Thia juxta tandemr Hieram nmtay Plxn-. Ub. iv. cap., xii. 

§ Sub Leone Ifaurico iconomacho refert Baronius : inter l^heram et l^herajiam eycladas infulas, prime 
njapor ut ex camiuo ignis n/efus eft ehulitre ex profunda marts per aliquas dies, qtd paulatim incrajfatus, et 
dilatatus iotus igneus apparuitr poftea nsero petrinos pumices grandest et cumulos quofdam- tranfmijst per 
uninterfam minorem Afiam et Lefto, et Ahydum maritimam Macedonian, adeo ut eiiem tota fuperjides 
marts iifdem eontegeretur. In mode autem tanti ignis, non/a repenti infula ex terrse congerie fatla infulsn 
quse Sacra dicitur, eepulaia eft, 

II In lonio mars, inter Therepn et Tberafieute, en^t ignis e mart, quern feenta ingens nth pumicum, et 
fanta, ut tetam ^^gei mmris faeiam impleret ; ac deniquk indidem essterfit infula ex terrse congprie folia, 
qtue facret infulse copulata eft, maris leeus femper fmeundus in hiftoriis legitur* Briet. page 

236, 
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Nothing remarkable afterwards happened till 1427, when a frefh explo- 
fion produced a rather great and very diflinguifliable increafe to the liland 
of Hiera (D), mention of which is made in feme Latin verfes engraved on 
a marble at Sc A URO, near the church of the Jefuits*. 101573, was formed, 
after a fre(h exploQon which laded for fbme time, the Little Kamment, 
fuch as we fee it at the prefent day. Father Richard, a Jefuit, fays that, 
in his time, there were feveral old men in San tor in, who had fecn that 
ifland formed in the middle of the iea, and that they had, on that account, 
named it Mice a Caimbxi, Little Bvant Island. 

When Tourxefort vifited Santorin at the beginning of the laft 
century, the New Kammeni was not yet in exidence: it was not till fome 
years after, from 1707 to 1711, that it ifliied by degrees from the bofom of 
the fea, after various earthquakes. Every increafe that this ifland received, 
was announced by a dreadful noife, and followed by a white fmoke, thick 
and infectious. The whole was terminated by a fhower of fragments of ba> 
laltes, pumice-dones, and alhes, which were fpread to a great didance. The 
detiuls of this memorable event are reported at length, either in the jour- 
nals of the times, or in a Latin pamphlet made on the (pot by a Jefuit pried. 

If the reader reflet on the conliderable changes which the Ifland of San- 
torin has experienced through the efieCts of a volcano that aCts on it from 
a vety remote period, he will remark in them four principal periods, very 


Maimanimu franci/ce heroatm etrtij/ima proUs 
Vidts 9cuUs cladts, fuse fuira didere 
MilU fuadrigemtis CbriJH lahentihus unms 
^miuquiis mmdims iftis juugemdo duehus 
StepiiMo caJkndeu decemhris tm tr m un •umjh 
Vu/hu Tberafimui immmus fitxm emmenee 
Cum gemt, smulfii, } fluentkhus huts 

Jffpmrit, magnum gigna mnmeJnk m enjhrum^ 
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diftindt from each other. At the firit period the iiland was limited to Mouotf- 
St. Stephen and St. Elias, as far as the environs of Pirgos and of Mxt« 
SARI A, the only places that are not volcanized. The fecond was the forma> 
tion of the reft of the illand as far as Therasia and Aspronisi. The 
roadflread then did not cxift, and the iiland was as large again, of a rounded 
or oblong form : the ground role in the form of a calotte more or lels irregular 
at its fummit, commanded at one of the extremities by Mounts St. Stephek 
and St. Elias. The third period was the fudden and extraordinary depref- 
(ion which took place in the middle of the ifland, whence has rcfulted the 
roadfl-ead. The fourth and laft period, is the formation of three iflands 
which have fucceflively ifTued from the bottom of the fea. Perhaps, there 
will one day be formed others j perhaps,, all thefe iflands will be united to 
each other, and all the fpace which the roadftead occupies, will again be 
filled up. It is impoffible to forefee all the changes that may take place as 
long as the volcano which exifts at Santorin, fliall be in adlivity.. 

We fay that there was a period when this ifland' was Icfs confidcrabie than 
it has been in the fequel. In fadt, if we conGder that the three iflands which 
form the road, arc entirely compofed of fubftances vomited forth by a vol- 
cano, difpofed in fkrata and in banks, correfponding to each other, we fliall 
be inclined to Believe that all thefe fubflanccs thrown out from the bottom 
of the fca, have formed an ifland nearly circular. And then if we remark 
around the roadftead the coafl which is perpendicular a great way into thcf fea,. 
is it not evident that there has been in the fequel a fudden deprefnon of a 
great part of the ifland which went to occupy tlie voids that the anterior ex- 
ploGons muft have foamed? This depreGIoa by occaGoning the circular 
rending which is to be remarked all round the roadftead, formed of a Gngle 
one,, thefe Uhmdfi known, iq antiquity by the names of Thxra, Therasia, 
and AutqM'Atb. Even though the ancient authors had not tranfmitted. 
nearly the period at which the IfiandJTLE&A iflued from the bottom, of the 
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iea, even though we had not known the exafl period of the fudden appear* 
ance of the Little and the New Kammsni, infpeftlon alone would indicate 
that thele three illands are of a formation very poftcrior to that of the other 
three; for, independently of their not prelenting the lame organization, they 
are not covered with that thick ftratum of white pumice-ftone which is to 
be remarked in the Illands of, Thera, Therasia, and Aspronisi. This 
ftratum appears evidently to have been produced before the appearance of 
Thera, and even before the formation of the roadftead, lince no traces of it 
are to be feen on that iHand, and lince it does not Ihew itfelf on any of the 
advanced parts of the coall. 

Santorin, according to Plinv, received the name of Calista or 
Hanmome IsLAKDt after having iflued from the bofom of the waters: it af- 
terwards bore that of Theea, one of its kings: the name which it has at the 
prelent day, is formed of that of St. Irene, to whom the iHand was dedi- 
cated under the emperors of the Eafb 

It is not to be doubted that if we conlider what Santorin mull have 
been at its fecond period, becaufe it is ftiil fo at this day, we lhall eafily be 
perluaded that it mult have been one of the linelt and molt fertile illands of 
the Archipelago. Its circular form,' a foil entirely fufceptible of culture 
which rofe by degrees from the borders of the fca in the form of a calotte 
flattened on its top. Mounts St. Stephen and St. Elias, lituated at one 
of the extremities, covered, perhaps, with verdure and wood — every thing 
concurred to render Santorin, if not a very beautiful illand, at lealt one of 
the molt agroeable of the Archipelago; for, in the fuppolition that this 
mountain was covered with vegetables, it contributed to the embellilhment 
of the ifland ; it furnilhed wood to the inhabitants, and afforded them, per- 
haps, a very copious Ipring of water. In fine, if this mountain was clothed 
with wood before the lains had walhed away the earth which covered it, the 
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latter mufl have retained the rain waters, mull liave permitted them to pene- 
trate into its bofom; and then the Ihiall fpring of water, wliich is perceived 
there towards i7?/4, mufl have been much more copious than it is at 

thc.prefent day, when this calcareous mountain U almoR entirely naked. 

The other iflands of thefe Teas have thtir fiirfacc very unequal. They 
arc no more than naked mountains, covered with rocks: there are but a few 
vallies, a few fmall plains, and a few rifing grounds that are cultivated. 
Their afj^eeft is far lefs agreeable than that which SAN i'ORfisr mufl: have 
prefented at this period; and at the prefent day, even notwithflanding the 
fmall extent of its teriitory, though it wants a good harbour, ihougli it has 
none but ciftern water, it Is dill the moft populous and the riclied of all the 
fmall iflands of the AuciiiPKLAGO, 

In the ^^u?ials of the by Brietius, we find that, thirty years 

before the Ionic emigration, Theuas, fon of Autesion and nephew of 
Pol v\ ICES, caufed a colony of Minyse to be conveyed to Cai.ista, in 
orcK*r to augment there the number of the inhabitants. The Minyse were 
defeendants of the Argonauts, who had followed Jasok into Colchis, and 
who, on tireir return, had flopped at Lkmnos, and had there cflablilhcd 
thcmfelves. The defeendants of thefe heroes, driven feme time after from 
Lemnos by the Pelafgi, took refuge in Sparta, where they were kindly 
received. Lands even were given to them, and they were married to girls of 
the country. But as thefe flrangcrs, ever refllefs and ambitious, were in the 
fequci convi(5led of endeavouring to feize on the fovereign authority, they 
were apprehended and condemned to death. Love infpired one of their wo- 
men with a trick which fucceeded. Having obtained permiffion to fee their 
hufbands j^revious to the execution of the fentence, they changed clothes 
with them, and, by means of this difguife, the hufbands got out in the dark 
from their confinement, and fled to Mount Taygetcs. Then it was that 
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Tukras demanded them, obtained them, and condu^Ied them to Catjsta, 
which, fincc that time, was called Tukra. Thus it was, fays the author* 
that this wife man found means to render ufefui rebels and plunderers who 
had defervcd death. 

The inliabitants of Thera, it is faid, neither mourned for children who 
died before the age of feven years, nor for men who ceafed to exift beyond 
fifty: the former, becaufe they had not yet entered into life; the latter, be- 
caule they were become ufelcfs. This cuftom, more barbarous than rational, 
could not have been introduced but among an infulatcd people, few in num- 
ber, where all the merit of a man confifls in producing children and in em- 
ploying his arm in defence of his country. But when it is neceflary to en- 
lighten; when it is neceflary to guide youth, proud, prefumptuous, and un- 
ikilful ; when it is neceflary to feize, with a Ready, experienced hand, the 
helm of aflairs, in a vaR State, agitated and threatened on ail fidcs; when, 
through the extent of conceptions, it is neceflary, in the prefent and the 
paft, to read the future without being miRaken, will it then be faid that, at 
fifty years old, man has lived long enough, and that there remains notliing 
more for him to do than to quit a life henceforth ufelefs to himfelf and to 
his fellow-creatures ? Undoubtedly not : it is at this age, much more than 
at any other, that he is capable of ferving his country with his head, if he 
be lefs qualified to ferve it with his arm. 

« 

But let us leave fable and fiftions, and go and examine on Mount Sr. 
Stephen the ruins of the ancient city : we fliall judge, from their afpeft,. 
.how populous and fiourilhing Thera was under the Roman Empire. 

On paffing below Messaria, we law in the wall of an enclofure, a Ratue 
of a woman in marble, to which the head, the arms, and the legs, were 
wanting, Notwithftanding the bad condition in which it was, this Ratue 
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appeared to u". to have a tolerably handfome form. We alighted from our 
mules at (he foot of the mountain, and afeended by a road rather ftce|\ 
and fo much the more difficult, as in feveral places the ground is covered 
with looCe, worn down pumice- ftone. 

About a (hire! of the way u[) the mountain there is a fmall fpring of water, 
which we haind \ery good; it ferves to quench the thirll of Ibme Iheci* 
and goals uhich graze in this quarter. Having reached the fummit, we di- 
retfled our ilc})s to the left, leaving on the right Mount St. Elias, which 
is much more elevated (lian the ground on which we Rood. 

What firff llruck us, were fome larcophagi cut in a calcareous rock. On 
advancing, vve difeovered the remains of the walls which formerly furrounded 
the city ; we perceived vefliges of houfes and fome eifterns in pretty good 
prefervation. We prefently faw the modern church dedicated to St. Ste- 
j’HEN, probably built on the ruins of the temple of Minerva or of Nep- 
tune. Farther on, in walking a little obliquely to the left, arc found the 
ruins of another temple. Here arc feen walls very thick, truncated pieces 
of pillars of a gray marble, fcattcred on the ground, and half-buried. To- 
wards the extremit)' of the town is Iccn a rather large hexagon, of no great 
elevation, on which it is probable that there was formerly a ftatue. Was 
it that of Marcus Aureeti s, or of Antoninu.s, which the inhabitants 
of Thera raifed in iionour of thofe emperors? By the fide of this hexagon 
is a fmall deferted modern building, crefted on the foundations of fome an- 
cient edifice more confiderabic. We remarked, at the foot of a wall, a 
marble farcophagu.s, on the faces of which fome foliage was Iculpturcd in 
relief: at the two extremities were fatyrs very much injured. 

The Ruffians, w-e were told, carried off fome intcrefting inferiptions, fta- 
tues, and bafs-relicfs : they broke feveral pillars in endeavouring to take them 

away. 
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away. Some time before our arrival. Citizen Fauvel alfo dug for curio- 
fities by order of M. dk Cuoiseu!.; which procured him a few jiieces that 
had efcaped the refearches of the Ruffians. We alfo found fome inferiptions 
which have not been remarked by the travellers who have preceded us, 
or at leaft have not yet been publilhed by them: they were copied with 
the greateft care by Lazarus Albi, a prieft diftinguifhed by his virtues, his 
knowledge, and a profound ftudy of Greek literature. 

This town wras of moderate fize; its length was great in comparifon to 
its breadth. The walls which furrounded it, had fufficient folidity, and 
muft have defended it tolerably well; but it was its pofition on a very fteep 
mountain, ftill more than its walls, which fecured it from tlie attacks of its 
enemies. 

From this place, the eye can extend to a great diflance in every direc- 
tion, except towards Mount St. Elias, which is much more loft)'. When 
the weather is fine, you perceive the fummit of Mount Ida in Crete, 
and you eafily dilcover Anaphe, Astypaj.aja, Ios, Naxos, and the 
greater part of the Cyclades. The plain which is fecn below, in the 
weft quarter, is the moft fertile and the moft produdlivc place of the ifland. 
Veffels anchor fometimes in fummer off the Ibore at which this plain termi^ 
nates. The bottom is fand and gravel. 

« 

'Santorin, in proportion to its extent, is the richeft and moft populous 
of all the illands of the Archipelago. There are reckoned on it five 
principal villages, in each of which is a primate: ArANOMEjtUy Sc.ivkv, 
PiROosy Emborio, and Acrotiri. The primates, diftinguilhed by the 
name of Epitropi, are charged with the police of their diftrift, with the 
convoking of the principal inhabitants for the afiemblies relative to the 
affairs, of the ifland, with fuperintending the colledtion of the impofts, &c. 

They 
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They are renewed every year, and appointed by the general aflembKes of the 
people. Befides thclc five principal villages, there are fevcral other fmallcr 
ones, fuch as AJf.rex'elli, Vwrvoulo, Pnmo'STEPHANiy Phira, GonUy 
CARTERADOy VoTosAy AlEssiARiAy and Megalo-Chorio. The population 
exceeds twelve thouland fouls, almoR all of the Greek church. 

The number of Roman catholics has diminifiicd fince Touhxkkort, 
for, in his lime, they amounted to one-third of the inhabitants, and they 
form not a lixth at prefent. There are two bilhops; the one Latin, who 
pafles the winter at Scacro, and the fummer at Phika; and the other 
Greek, whole refidence is at Pirgos. Here Jefuits formerly refidedj they 
have been fucceeded by Lazarilts: they both have been for a long time 
charged with the education of fbnie young people. Here arc, befides, two 
convents of nuns, the one Latin, and the other Greek: the Latin convent 
follows the rule of St. Domikic, and the Greek that of St. Basil. The 
Greek priefts are in this ifland as numerous as they are throughout the Ar- 
chipelago, and they are here almofl. as poor. 

The inhabitants of San'Tokiv are very laborious and very temperate: 
they are jiillly reckoned to have more morals and more probity than thole 
of Naxos. They are alfo much more indullrious and much richer. They 
apply themleivcs with incredible aftivity to the culture of the vine and that 
of cotton. The women manufa<5turc cloths of different qualities: they alfo 
knit caps and (lockings, which they fell to llrangers, and fend to Russia 
and to fome towns of Italy. It is tlie nuns who fabricate the fined and 
the bed cloths. This trade is fomewhat extenfive, confidering the fmall po- 
pulation of the ifland j and as the cotton which is gathered is not fufiicient 
for the induttry of the inhabitants, they draw it from the other illands, and 
in particular from Scai.a NovAy in the Gulf of Ephesus. 


Wine 
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Wine forms the principal revenue of the ifland: the moR cftccroetl is that 
known under the name of Vino Simto. It is fwcet, lufeious, and of indif- 
ferent quality the fiift year; it becomes very good as it acquires age, and 
preferable to the beft Cyprus wine. The inhabitants fell it at no more 
than three or four parats the oke at the vintage. It almoft all goes to 
Russia. It is made with white grapes very ripe, which arc expofed for 

eight days to the fun, fpread on the terraces or flat roofs of the houfes. 

They arc afterwards trodden; then prctled, and the new wine is put into 
calks, which are carefully bunged till the fermentation has ceafed. 

The common wine is not very good : it is in general fweet, and eafilv turns 
four. It is made with white grapes and with black grapes indifferently, 
which are trodden on coming out of the vineyard: the new wine is imme- 
diately drawn to be put into calks. As the grapes are too ripe and too fac- 
charine, in older that the fermentation may take place more eafily, the 

inhabitants are accuRomed at Santokin, as well as in all the iflands of 

the Archipklago, to add a fourth or even a third of water. They fuffer 
this wine to ferment about a month, after W'hich the calk is clofely bunged. 
On the lees which remain in the vat, a rather large quantity of water is 
poured, and it is left to ferment for eight or ten days. The wine which 
arifes from it is then drawn off, and the lees are prefled. This wine, which 
is of a quality very inferior, lerves, during the whole year, for the ufe of 
the inhabitants; the other is fold at one or two parats the oke to ftrangers. 

The cellars are fpacious and very clean: they are dug in the bank of 
white pumice-ftone, which we have faid covers the whole ifland. The 
upper part is cut into the form of an arch. Some rich individuals coat the 
inlide of thefe cellars with a cement j others put none, and it appeared to us 
that this was not neceflary. Although this fubflance is friable and rather 
loft, the arch, however, is very folid, and it feldom happens that any portion 

at 
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at all confidcrable breaks off from it. The cafks arc placed in two rows* 
There is towards the entrance of the cellar a fquare vat, tolerably large, 
conftrudtcd in mafonry, cemented on the inlide with a mixture of lime 
and pumice-ftone pafled through a fieve. 

The quantity of wine which is exported from SAUToniN every year, is 
very confiderable: it is eftimated, in an ordinary vintage, at a million of 
okes. Hence is alfo exported a fmall quantity of brandy. The inhabitants, 
deprived of fpring-water, arc fcarccly acquainted with any other beverage 
th.in their Ihiall wine. They drink it, though turned four, and in this con- 
dition it is ftill agreeable. We ourfelves made ufc of it with jileafurc, and 
without inconvenience, during the intenfe heat wliich we experienced in the 
ifland. 

Though the foil of S.wtorin is very dr)^ and far from fertile, the cotton 
tree and the vine thrive there extremely well. The furface of the foil is 
nothing but a mixture of pumice-ftone, fragments of bafaltes, and vegetable 
earth, produced by the dung which is put on it, and by the decompofition 
of the vegetables which there grow. The cotton of San tori v appears to 
differ from the herbaceous cotton which is cultivated in the other iflands: 
it is (hrubby, and lafts fifteen or twenty years. It is cut annually even with 
the ground. The gathering takes place from the end of Frudliclor to Bru- 
maire. 

The vine-plants arc fet at the diftance of two or three feet from each 
other, and they arc fuffered to grow for ten or twelve years without being cut 
in any w'ay. When it is thought that they have acquired a fufficient fize, 
they are annually trimmed, at the fame time more flioots are left tlian wc 
leave in the South of France. The vine-plant is fupported, in order that 

it 
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It may not trail, and the branches arc propped by the means of fome old 
cuttings of vines faflcned all round. The grapes are ripe, and in a conditiou 
to be gathered, at the beginning of Fruftidor. 

A vine thus planted, cut, and trimmed, lads not fo long as thole in our 
(buthren departments; but it yields a double and triple quantity of grapes; 
this confideration may eafily determine the cultivator to make fome trials in 
the warm climates, and in places where the lands are deep and light as at 
Santouin. 

The other fpccies of culture praflifed in the ifland arc of very little im- 
portance. The land is not good enough for wheat. Only a little barley 
and fome legumes are gathered. Fruit-trees are very fcarce : the fig-tree and 
the almond-tree arc almod the only ones cultivated. A few fliccj), goats, 
and hogs, arc bred. Afles and mules are made ufc of for draught: oxen 
are feldom employed for ploughing. At Santouin, no other fuel is ufed 
than wood and charcoal, which are brought from the coaft of Asia, or the 
lentifk, which the inhabitants go to cut at Hi era, and on fome neighbour- 
ing illands. 

Santouin pays about 55,000 piaftres impoft, including the land-tax, 
the karatch, the duty of two parats per oke, at which the wine is taxed, and 
the cuftomary prefents, every 5'ear, at the time of the arrival of the captain- 
pacha’s fleet in the Archipelago. The land-tax ought to be no more 
than a tenth of the produce, as it was fettled at the time of the furrender of 
the ifland; but the waiwode, who farms this duty from the Porte, has for 
a long time paft levied on private individuals a fifth, without the latter ever 
having been able to bring their juR remonRrances to a hearing. 


The 
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The villages fituated on the fummit of the interfeffed ground of the road- 
ftead, have a very fingular afi)ca;. The houfes are half cut into the pumice- 
flone, half built on the outfide of it, and placed the one above the other, 
according to the difpoHtion of the ground. The part which is elevated on 
the outfide, is levelled at the top like a terrace, by means of a mixture of 
lime and pumice-llone fifted: fuch are ^VANOMEitiA, Scacro, Merf.velu, 
PniRo, Stepuaxi, and Pjura. The pooreft villages inland, fuch as Vour- 
rovj.o, CoxDo-CtioRiy and Messarja, fituated on a declivity, are nothing 
more than an aflcniblage of caverns made in the pumice-llone. There is 
only a fmall portion of the front of each habitation that is a little walled 
up, on account of the entrance-door. Pirgos is the moll confiderablc, 
the bell built, and the richeft village of the ifland. There you breathe a 
pure air, and enjoy an agreeable profpedt. Almoft all the houfes of San- 
TORIN have a ciftern, which the inhabitants take care to fill in the rainy 
feafon : they have no other water to drink and to give to their cattle. 

The partridge and the hare, fo common in moft of the illands of the 
Archipelago, are very fcarce at Santorih. The rabbit which we faw 
at Tenedos, at Mvconi, at Delos, at Paros, at Scio, and elfewhere, 
is not here to be found j but, to make amends, the quail is in plenty from 
the end of Fruftidor. The inhabitants purfue it by means of a net fixed 
to a hoop of three or four feet in diameter, to which is adapted a flick feven 
or eight feet long. The fportfman calls his net on a flump of the vine,' or 
of the cotton-tree, where he fufpeds that there is any quail fquatted, and 
it happens rather frequently that he catches one. We faw feveral taken 
the following year, in F'rudlidor, in lefs than a quarter of an hour. 

As the inhabitants cannot con fume all the quails which this kind of 
fport procures, they are in the habit of parboiling them, and preferving them 
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all the winter in vinegar, or in vino fanlo. This is a very delicate dllli, 
which furpafles the fig-pecker of Cyprus prepared in the fame manner. 

Wc faw in the fame fcafon the Alpine crow*. We were told tliat it was 
a bird of paflagc, and that it came from the mountains of Asia Minor. 


The road of Santorin is about feven miles in length from north to 
fouth, and fix in breadth from the little harbour of Piiira to the Ifland 
of Aspronisi. It would be one of the beft ports of the Archipelago, 
if fliips could call anchor there; but the lead indicates a confiJerablc depth 
of water, fuch as two hundred and fifty and three hundred fathoms. Boats 
anchor at San Nicolo; veffels make faft by mooring below PhirjA, 
when they come to load with wine. If bad weather oblige them to take 
Ihelter at Santorin, they generally make faft between the Little and 
the New Kammeni, till the fquall be over. Frigates may caft anchor 
in fifteen or twenty fathoms water, over a gravelly bottom to the foulh- 
ward of the Old Kammeni, at the (amc time taking the precaution to run 
out immediately a hawfer to the ftiore. 

Some little diftance to the fouth fouth-weft of the Littik Kamment, 
the bottom of the lea rifes, and the lead indicates no mor^ than fifteen or 
twenty fathoms; but this bottom is of ftonc and rock, on which a fliip 
cannot anchor. The fifliermen belonging to the ifland affirm that it has 
rifen confiderably within a fliort time, which feems to announce the ap- 
proaching formation of a new ifland. 

We think that it would be imprudent to remain too long at anchor 
between the Little and the New Kammeni, on account of the vicinity 
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of the latter, which exhales a very fetid fmell, and mufl: be extremely un- 
wholefome} for, independently of the waters which ilagnatc there, the 
volcanic exhalations that proceed from this place and the environs, mufl: 
infeft the air to a rather great didance, and foon occaflon dangerous 
diforders. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Arrival at Candia .— of that. toxon.'—ViJit to the pacha. — Dr- 
parture. — Arrival at Retimo . — Behaviour of the pacha. — Arrival at 
Canea . — Defeription of the environs. — Temperature.— ~Obfe 7 vations on the 
winds. — Earthquake. 

Impatient to repair to the Me of CasTEa and to fee the country of 
Jupiter and of Minos, we embarked on the 12th of Thermidor (30th of 
July), in the evening, in a large boat with lateen fails, which had arrived 
a few days before at Port San Nicolo. The captain, a Mufluiman by 
religion, was a native of Tunis. He often frequented the illands of the 
Archipelago, and enjoyed a very good reputation. He had brought 
mantegue* from the Gulf of Sidra in Africa, and was going to Candia 
to take on board for Eotpt a cargo of raifins, almonds, St. John’s bread, 
liquorice*roots> and honey. 

As the diflance from Santorin to Candia is about thirty leagues, we 
fhoqld have preferred embarking on board a European veffel, rather than 
snaking this trip in one of the country-boats : but there was no choice left 
for us. Merchant-velTels frequent but little the harbour of Santorin in 
fummer; and, in that feafon, the regularity of the wind allows of navigating, 
without fear and without danger, in fmall boats. 


* Mamtgm u a mixtare of bntter and matton-foet, of which the Orientals make nfe in 
their sagoatt and jpaflry. 


We 
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We fct out from Santorin in the evening, in order to arrive in broad 
day at Candia. We left on the right the little llland of Christiaka, 
and we fleered, without compafs, nearly towards the fouth. The north wind 
fell, as ufual, after funfet : it was hunt and variable during the night, and, 
in the morning, we found ourfelves ten or twelve leagues from Canoia, to 
the north-eaft of Dia. As we were too far to the eaftward, and as the 
wind, which blew from eight o’clock in the morning, was north north-weft, 
we plied to windward a part of the day, in order to pals to the weflward 
of Dia ; which was the realbn that we did not enter the harbour till the 
evening of the 13th (31ft of July). 

We made the captain acknowledge that it is much better to conlult a 
compafs, as foon as one lofes light of the land, than the flars and the fun, 
which do not indicate the courfe with the fame precifion. Notwithftanding 
this avowal, he fet lail for Egypt a few days after, difdaining to purchale 
an excellent compafs which a Ragufan mariner offered him at a low price, fo 
much empire has habit over an ignorant man. 

The firft chain of Mount Ida, which rifes in the form of a pyramid to 
the Ibuth-weft of Candia, lerves at a diftance as a land-mark to navigators, 
who wilh to anchor in the harbour of that town. The little Illand of Dias 
fituated to the call north-eaft, known to mariners under the name of Stan- 
Dia *, equally concurs to guide their route : it does more j it affords 'them 
an alylum in the three roadfteads which it has in its fouth quarter. We 
lhall have occalion to fpeak of them ellewhere. 

The harbour of Candia is defended from the north wind by rocks, on 
which has been built a ftrong jetty parallel to the coaft; it is very fafe, and 

f Ek Tir is tin Dia* 

might 
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might contain from thirty to forty merchant-veflels if it were dug and kept 
in order. It can at this day receive but eight or ten, and thefe too muft be 
lightened or unloaded ; for there are no more than eight or nine feet water 
in the infide of the harbour, and about fifteen at its entrance. The Turks, 
who enjoy every where with the indifference of a tenant j the Turks, who 
make every thing worfe, and never any thing better, fuffer.it to be choked 
up from day to day without employing themfelves on the means of clear- 
ing it; which would, neverthclefs, be very caly, the bottom being of land 
and mud. 

In front of the jetty, to the left on entering, are arfcnals which are allowed 
to fall into decay: thefe were conffruifted by the Venetians in i J52, to 
judge of them from that date put underneath the arms of the Republic. 
They fuffered greatly at the time of the liege of this place by the Turks, in 
1667, 1668, and 1669: fome even have loll a great part of their roof. 
Thefe arfenals, to the number of ten, arc, properly fpeaking, nothing more 
than docks, which that indullrious and trading people had conllructed for 
building gallics, and for putting them under cover when they were laid up. 

From the harbour the entrance into the town is by a gate, which is Ihut 
at night. Walls of a folid conllrudion, a good ditch, and fome advanced 
works, defend this place very well by land. The houfes are better built than 
all thofe which we had hitherto feen, if we except Scio; but the population 
here is not in proportion to its extent. Here are fcarcely reckoned ten or 
twelve thoufand Turks, two or three thouland Greeks, and about lixty Jews. 
The Greeks who inhabited it, before it was fubjedlcd to the Turks, followed 
the Venetiaifs at the time of the capitulation, or made their efcape into the 
country. ‘ They come not at this day without trembling to fettle in a town 
where their exillence is inceffantly threatened by the janizaries, and their 
ifortune very frequently invaded by the pachas. 


Cakdia 
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Candia is {ituated on a lawn of no great elevation. The ground, fup- 
ported towards the lea by a ftrong wall built on rocks, affords an agreeable 
vtralk. Here arc feen feveral pieces of cannon with the arms of Venice, 
capable of defending by fea the approaches of the place. The feragUo of 
the pacha Hands on the oppofite fide, and occupies the fite on which was 
built the palace of the proveditor. The handfomefl. churches, damaged by 
the fiege, have been repaired and converted into mofqucs. The houfes con- 
ftrufted by the Venetians have dilappeared for a long time; but the fortifi- 
cations have been carefully kept up, fo much importance docs the Poute 
annex to the prefervation of the ifiand. 

We fliall not undertake to decide whether Candiv occupies the pofi- 
tion of the ancient Crivri M, as fome geographers appear to believe, or that 
of MATWMy as fome others fuppofe: we lhall only fay, from the jdaces which 
we attentively vifited in a fecond voyage, that it appears to us more proper 
to confider the ruins of a town, fituated four leagues to the weft, as thole 
of CrTAim. We lhall place MATiim two leagues to the call of Candia, 
facing Dia, as Peinv calls it. Hekaci.ea, which is known to have been 
the harbour of Cxossus, Hill cxifts four or five leagues to the callward. 
That of Candia, the bell on the whole coaft, appears to us, in this fuppo- 
fition, to be Port Panoumus, fituated, according to Ptolemv, between 
Cytaivm and Heraclea. 

• 

The name of Canjua, which this town bears at the prelent day, comes 
from the Saracen word chandax or candax, which fignifies entrenchment, 
becaufe it was in this place that the Saracens entrenched thcmfelves when 
they came to make the conqueft of the ifiatid, under the emperortMiciiAEi. 
I. furnamed the Stammerer. 


Jn 
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In 1645, the Turks got polTefEon of Canea, Retimo, and all the Ifland 
of Cretej but they were unable to make themfclves mailers of the forts of 
Grabusa, Suda, Si’ina-Longa, and the town of Candia. Maho- 
met IV. who was feniible that he fliould never be the quiet pofleflbr of 
this important ifland, as long as the Venetians ihould occupy the capital, 
in 1667, fent his vifir Achmet Kupebei with a coniiderable army in order 
to lay liege to it. The Venetians, Hill mafters of the harbour and of the 
fca, preferved the power of tranfmitting fuccours of every kind ; and the 
place, well fortified and vigoroully defended, was capable of refilling for a 
long time all the efforts of the Ottoman Empire. 

The army of the befiegers had been ieveral times reinforced : already were 
reckoned upwards of one hundred thoufand Turks who had perilhed at the 
foot of the walls by the fire of the place, or by the explofion of mines. 
The Venetians received frelh fuccour from France, which would, un- 
doubtedly, have obliged the Turks to retire, when the town, under the 
command of Morosini, capitulated through the artifice of a Greek in 
the fcrvicc of the Porte, after a fiege of two years and a half, and the 
lofs of thirty thoufand men, Venetians, Piedmontefe, and French. 

When we ^ived in Candia, the vice-confulate was vacant. We found 
only a fimple agent, to whoin we communicated the projeA 'which we had 
of vifiting the eail and middle part of the ifland before we repaired to 
JI.ETIMO and Canea. The drogueman, a Jew by birth, more officious 
than we could have wiflied, came to recommend to us, the day after our 
arrival, to wait on the pacha, in order to difeharge, he laid, a duty, and 
to yield to the wilh which this refpeAable old man bad to fee us, and to 
confult us relpeAing his health. ** You will obtain from him,” added he, 
** the accommodation that you can defire for vifiting the ifland without 
** any danger.** 


Our 
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Our firft movement was to refufe to go to the pacha’s» of whom we had 
nothing to aik. “ What purpofe can this vifit anfwcr?” laid we to the 
drogueman. “ It is at Icaft ufelefs. Shew him our firmans, tell him who 
** we are, and what we are come here to do: tell him, befldes, that we do 
“ not praftilc phyfic, although we gather plants; and give him to under* 
“ Rand, that it is very frequently dangerous for a perlbn to confult phy- 
“ ficians when he is in good health.” The drogueman perfiRed : he told us 
that we could not proceed one Rep in the illand if we did not accede to 
the wiRies of the pacha. The agent wW& of his opinion : fome captains of 
veffels, prefent at our converfation, applauded this prop>olal : curiofity pleaded 
alfo in favour of the drogueman: weconfented; and, in the afternoon, we 
were conduced to the feraglio. 

We were firR received in the apartments of the principal officers, who 
fpokc to us with eagernefs of the French revolution, and of the war which 
we then had to fuRain againR the natural enemies of the Porte. We 
replied to all their qucRions with referve: this fubjeft was too delicate to be 
treated of in Turkey. We were offered pipes, coffee, flierbct, and per- 
fumes, after which it was announced to us that the pacha was rcatly to re- 
ceive us. 

We had found nothing but fofas in the apartment of the officers; we faw 
two chairs in that of the pacha, placed at a little diRance fiom him.* On 
entering, we made him our falutation in the oriental Ryle, which‘ he re- 
turned*. He invited us to fit down: the drogueman and the agent’s fon 
fq watted on a carpet. After the cuRoniary compliments on our fafe arrival, 


• It coniins in carrying the right hand to the heart, and Inclining the head a little. 1 Ji * 
Turks pronounce L>ctwfen their. Tel ves their fulum aluik^ falatn a^^aik^hwi, which they tflke good 
not to fay to a non>Mu(l\ilnian. 
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the pacha fpoke to us of his health, and begged os to feel hn pulfe. He 
was a good-looking old man, upwards of (eventy years of age. We complied 
with his requcft; we told him that he was in good health, and that he had 
ftill upwards of twenty years to live. He appeared latisfied with this predic- 
tion. 

He afterwards aiked us what was the objeft of our travels. *< CurioCty 
“ and the defire of acquiring knowledge,” anfwered we, “ bring us into 
“ your iiland. We have palTed fbme months at Con«tantinopi.f,; we 
** have vifited mod of the illands of the Archipelago; we would wifii 
** to take a look at the celebrated country which you govern, and gather 
fome of thofe balfamic plants which Heaven has here' feattered with pro- 
“ fufion.” — That cannot be,” faid he to us coldly : “ I cannot give you 
** fiich a permiflion.*’ We (hewed him our firmans, by which we had the 
power of vifiting all the countries fubjeft to the Ottoman government. 
” That cannot be,” continued the pacha. We inllanced fevcral travellers ; 
we Qjoke of feamen, who walk about the ifland with the greatcfl freedom, 
who go a (hooting, and wherever they pleale. The pacha ftill repeated : 
** That cannot be: your life would be expoled : to this I cannot conlent.” 

He talked to us of gangs of thieves and robbers who infefted the roads, 
and who would murder us if we were to go to Mount Ida and to Gortyna, 
as wi wanted. ** That cannot be,” faid we in our turn: there are no 
gangs of thieves and robbers in a country well governed: punilhment 
would follow too dole on guilt, for villains to dare to make their appear* 
“ ance.” — “No doubt,” faid the pacha to us: “there are much fewer 
“ robbers fince I command ; but there are ftill enough for you to be expofed 
“ to lofe your lives.” We defired the drogueman to cut (hort a conver- 
fation which might become difagreeable to all, and to 6btain permiflion for 
us to retire; which was granted. 


3 
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We were very much aftonifhed at this ftriftnefs of the pacha, and were 
endeavouring to divine the caufe of it, when a word from the drogucmao 
afforded us a ray of light. “ The pacha," faid he to us, « made a difficulty 
“ in granting you what you afked him, only becaufe there paffcd not long 
“ ago a foreigner, who gave him five hundred piaftres forgoing to fee I forget 
“ what ruins ten leagues from this place.” — “ Very well,” replied wcj “ tell 
the pacha that we will not purchafe at fo dear a rate the fight of Ibme 
heaps of Rones, and that he may commit extortions on the Greeks and 
" Jews if he is in want of money: as for us, we have not five hundred piaftres, 
“ and if we had, we would find means to employ them to a better purpofe.” 
The drogueman endeavoured to get us to confent to Ibme fmaller lacrifice. 

Not a piaftre, not a parat,” faid we; “ befides, it (hould not be through 
“ your means that we would treat, if we (hould entertain fuch a wi(h.” 

It was ufelefs, in the prefent circumftances, to make a longer fiay in 
Cakdia. We refolved to go, if poffible, by land to Canea, perfuaded 
that we (hould find from the conful every accommodation of which we Rood 
in need. We aiked for a janizary to accompany us; the ag;a lent us a man 
well known, who had been (cttlcd in the town for a long time: a Turkilh 
muleteer, himfelf a janizary, furni(hcd us with horfes, and ferved us as a 
guide. We knew thlat tliere was nothing to fear from the Greeks, and two 
janizaries (cttlcd and married, who publicly undertbok to condudl us to 
Can FA, were a fufficient fecurity to us. We tranquillized the Fr«:nch Jliip- 
captains, who expreffed uneafinefs on our account. We (ent our ba gg age 
by fca with a Greek fervant, and fet out by ourfclves, and without baggage, 
on the 1 yih of Thermidor (4th of AuguR) in the morning, 

The(e janizaries, born in the ifiand, fpoke Greek very well, and draiik 
wine and brandy Rill better. We were extremely well fatisfied with tliem ; 
and wc learnt, even from their mouth, that the pacha had (poken to us 

Ji B 2 of 
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of robbers only in order to get money, and have « firetext for giving us, at 
our own expenle, an efcort on which he would have levied his claims. 1 
(hould have fuppreffed this anecdote, which is of. little importance, had I 
not thought that it may be ufeful to travellers, and did it not fliew, at the 
fame time, how greedy the agents of the Turkilh government are after 
money, and what little delicacy they u(e as to the means of procuring it. 

* * 

The environs of Can pi a prefent a few fertile plains, cultivated, and fome 
riling grounds fufceptible of being fo. At a little dillance to the fouth, u 
feen an infulated mountain, in the form of a pyramid, at the foot of which 
one pafles in going to vilit the ruins of Gortvna : the Europeans know it 
by the name of Jupitbr’s mountain. To the fouth-weft. Mount Ipa, 
covered with fnow almoft all the year^ throws out, on one fide, fome 
branches towards the town; and, on the other, runs to join the mountains 
of Sphachia, in like manner covered with fnow during eight or nine 
months. 

On going out of the town, we found a low plain, fomewhat extenfivc, 
watered by two rivulets, after which we croiled calcareous hills and moun> 
tains, on which the Venetians have made paved roads, that have bean kept 
in tolerably good prelervation. We left the firft links of the chain of Mount 
Ida very clofe to us on the left. We law every where, ini abundance, 
ftorar among the plants and (hrubs which we had met with in the iflands 
of the AacHiFELAGO. We turived at an early hour at Da.masta, a villi^e 
by no means confiderable, where we palled the reft of the day. We were 
made to, let olf ia the morning before day-light. We trayerled places lefs 
elevated, left arid, and more cultivated than thole we had palled the day 
before; fertile plains of little extent and narrow vaJlies. We law a gseat 
nuuiy olivertrees, a few vines, a few mulberry>trees, and feveral oaks. Wc 
refted under the plane-tree mentioned by Tournefoet,, near a confiderable 

• Ipring 
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fpring which takes its too fnia]] a diftance fropi the Tea to ferve for the 

watering of the lands. We proceeded for a long time by the fea-Ade, and 
we arrived at an early hour at Ret i mo. 

The environs of this town afford profpedts very pidturcfque : gardens 
planted with orange-trees, among which rife fome date-trees; Aelds covered 
with olive-trees and kitchen-garden plants; riAng grounds on- which the vine, 
the Ag-trec, the mulberry-tree, and the almond-tree grow together; further 
on, w'oodcd mountains: to the weft, the citadel, the harbour, and the fca — 
every thing concurs to render Retimo the tnoft agreeable town in the iAand. 
It would have become, perhaps, the richeft and moft populous, if the har- 
bour, fmall as it is, had been kept in order. Its prefent population con- 
Afts of from Ave to Ax thouAind inhabitants, half Greeks, half Turks; the 
Jews tliere are not fo numerous as at Canoia. 

Retimo, built on the ruins of the ancient Ritiiymna, too weakly de- 
fended, was plundered and ravaged by the Turks as far back as the year 
1572, while SEi.iAf II. was cauAng the fiege of Famagusta in -Cyprus to 
be pufhed on with vigour: but it was not till the reign of Ibrahisi, in 
1645, Venetians were driven, from it for ever. 

Though we had alighted with our guides at a caravanfar)', we willingly ac- 
cepted a lodging that was offered to us at the houA: of a Jew, A' Ficnch 
barataire. In the courfe of the evening his Ton took us all over the town, 
fhewed us the harbour and fome gardens, and related to us the def^orable 
event which had obliged his father to abfent himfelfl 

The pacha of Retimo, who Aom a low condition had juft: rlfen to great 
employments by dint of intrigues and money, eager to recover his advances, 
pay his debts, and acquire frelh riches in order to obtain, with a fuperior 

rank^ 
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rank, a government naore important, fuffered no 4>ppprt unity to efcape of 
extorting money frdtn the inhabitants of Rktimo and the unfortunate cul- 
tivators of bis province; and when occaiions and pretexts were wanting, he 
taxed juft in the fame manner, at fums more or lefs great, the private per- 
funs forped-ed to be rich. For fix months paft that he been in the 
town, Greeks, Jews, and MulTulmans, all had paid more Qr.;iels. Abra- 
iiAMAKi, barataire and agent of the Republic, bad flattered himfelf that 
the pacha would not dare to apply to him; he. was miflaken. Abraham- 
AKi was reckoned rich: the pacha could not .find it in his heart to fuffer this 
prey to efcape. He fent to him for ten thouiand piaftres, at the fame time 
afluring him of his prote<flion if he paid them inftantly. The Jew refufed 
to part with that Aim. The pacha infifted and threatened. Abuahamaki 
then addrefled himfelf to the French conful at Canea (Citizen Henrv 
Mure), and communicated to him the fituation in which he flood. The 
conful immediately went to Retimo. The pacha, who was informed of the 
circumflance, caufed the Jew to be feized, ordered him to be put in irons in 
the feraglio, and threatened to have him cudgelled to death if he did not pay 
down inftantly the fum required. 

What could the conful do in this extremity? Wait on the pacha, claim 
his juftice, demand the execution of the capitulations: the Jew would not, 
on that account, the left perifh.. Every one acknowledged that the pacha 
was eapable of this atrocity. The family of Adrahamaki aflembled; all 
the Jews of Retimo made a ftir: they deliberated: every one was of opinion 
to pay. The prifoner himfelf, fearing (or his life, wrote to his friends, 
begged them to count the fum which the paclia required, and feud word to 
the conful to undertake nothing in his favour. The money being paid, tlic 
Jew was releafed; but the pacha once more threatened to have him cudgelled 
to death if he uttered the fmalleft complaint. 


This 
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This abuie of authority could not be tolerated without great inconveni- 
ences. The pacha had dared to make an attack on the fortune and liberty 
of an agent of the Republic i he ought to be punilhed. To fay nothing, 
was an adt of cowardice } this was in fome meafure to authorize this wicked 
man to commit every day fifeQi afis of tyranny. Shortly no fliip-captain 
would have dan^ eitfat^ to takefln oil at Retimo, or to land on thefe parts 
become too dangerous. We learnt, a few days after, that the conful had 
font word to the agent to conceal bimfelf from- the refentment of the pacha, 
and that he had written to Citizen Descorches,, envoy extraordinary at 
the Ottoman Porte, in order to communicate to him. what had Jbft hap- 
jjcned. 

The complaint of the conful was (upported by thofc which were preferred 
at the lame time by the pacha of Candia, on account of other extortions 
of a frfiture no lefs flagrant. The Pobte, which tacitly allows its agents to 
fqueeze and torment tributary fubjedts, cannot without danger fuffer the 
Muflulmans, and Hill kfs perfons under the immediate protedtion of foreign 
powers to be laid under too fevere a contribution. The pacha of Retimo, 
on the requeft of Citizen Descorches and of the pacha of Constanti- 
nople, was difplaced, and condemned to make reftitution of the Turns ex- 
torted. He obeyed the firft. part of the orders of the Poet'e; but he de- 
clared to the chiaoux who came to intimate them to him, that no fear, no 
motive could determine him to reimburfe the money which he had exadfed. 

We law him arrive a few days after us, at Cane a: he was faluted by 
the guns of the fort, and received a viflt from the agas and the principal 
inhabitants of the town. He himfelf paid a vifit to the pacha of Cane a, 
and haftened his departure for the Morea, whither he was going to wait the 
effedt of his new intrigues at. Constantinople. 


In 
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In the mean time all thofe who had money to claim, and who were Ipcci- 
ally defignated in the firman of the Poute, prefented themfclves, either to 
the pacha of Candia, or to that of Canea, in order to be reimburfed 
before the departure of their plunderer. It is probable that thcle two 
pachas afiedled to endeavour to determine the pacha of Ret i mo to make 
the reftitution ordered by the Porte, fince he faid Itftfdly that if the fmalleft 
violence were attempted againft him, he would‘‘put himlelf at the head of 
his people and repel force by force. It was in vain that the obedience which 
he owed to the orders of the fultan was reprefented to him: he did not the 
lefs perfift in declaring that the fight even of the inllruments of punithment 
could not determine him to it, and that no authority could compel him. 
He therefore departed tvithout any one daring to undertake any thing againft: 
him. He received the civilities of the pacha of Canea, and was again la- 
luted by the guns of the fort, as if he had not been a rebellious fubjedV, and 
as if he had carried with him the regret of the inhabitants. 

We are ignorant of the fequel of this bufinels; but it is probable that by 
means of the money which he had extorted, money which his agents at 
Constantinople will have Ikilfully fcattered among perfonages of influ- 
ence, not only this man, doubly culpable, will not have been puniflicd, but 
he will even have obtained a place more honourable and more lucrative than 

the former. 

^ ♦ 

The next day, the 19th ofThennidor, (6lh of Augufl) wc fet out at fun- 
rife, at the fame time exprefling our wilhes that the Turks who o'utr.age hu- 
manit5', who of^efs in a revolting manner the nations that they have con- 
quered and flripi^d, may be one day forced to return to the wild and dif- 
tant countries whence they would never have iflued, perhaps, if the Greeks 
had known how to preferve the virtues of their ancefiors. 
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For a long while we contemplated, to the north-weft of the town, the 
citadel built on a mafs of ftecp rocks, advanced into the fea. We pro- 
ceeded for fome time along a hilly and difficult road, and we arrived at the 
ffiore of Armi&$|, after having crofted a fmall. river which runs at the 
foot of the mountain. Beyond the beach we law two fine fprings, the one 
of fait- waters Uie mor$;l 9 onliderable> of ffefh: farther on, ftands the 

fort of Ahmiro, built bj the Venetiaim for defending a goige, and pre- 
venting pirates or. enemies who might make a defcent on the beach, from 
being able to penetrate by that way into the interior of the covmtry. 

We then rofe higher by degrees, and we found ourfelves at the foot of 
the mountain called Malaxa in light of the Gulf of Sou a. 

This mountain is fchiftofe and granitical at its bafe; whereas all thofe which 
we had feen till then, had appeared to us calcareous, and for the moft part 
cretaceous. 

Ranging along the mountain, whole direflion is from eaft to weft, we 
pafted, without fufpedling it, within reach of the ruins of Ampuimalf., of 
which we lhall foon have occafion to {peak. 

We defeended by a paved rOad_ into a fertile plain, tolerably weft caltt- 
vated. We pafted at a little diftance from the Gulf of Suda, and arrived 
early at Canea, much lefs tired by the length of the route, than, ^igued 
by the exceflive heat whitdi we had experienced. 

Citizen Mure, who had been a long time expe(fting us,' would not 
allow us to4i^3ge^ the convent of the Capuchins, on ‘accotint of the in- 
decorous behaviour in which an Italian monk, to whom the houfe was 
intruded, indulged htmfelf towards the French. We here tli^nk him .for 
his attention on this fubje<fl, for the civilities which we received at his houle, 

and 


voi. ir. 
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and for the valuable information which he gavi%)US«i^' We are likewlie in- 
debted to- Citizen Magalok, a merchant, for ioterefting details refpeAing 
the productions of the iflond, the trade that is there carried on, the popula- 
tion of the country-plaees,. and fome cuftoms eftabliilied. 

Camea, tnuch lefs ejdeniive than Cavdim k-iot^jipeiponkoa more popu* 
lous. Here aue reckoned upw»da of four thoufirnd-Zprics,.- two or three 
thoufand, Greeks, a hundred and fifty |ie^s,. four Freach.-^ufes, and fome 
Italian houfes; the latter are undcr^ the pfute&i<m ofithe emperor of Ger- 
MAHY, ue the Republic of Rag USA. f. 

The town is- furrounded^by a^ftror^fwall and a wide ditch: it has but one 
gate on the. land fide. The harbour is defended by batteries in good con- 
dition. To the left, on entering, is remarked a jetty parallel to the coalt, 
behind which a fomewhat great number of vefiels might anchor if the bottom 
were cleanfed. The larged are obUged to remain .near the entrance of the 
harbour, expoled to the waves of a rough fea when the. northerly winds blow 
with a litile violence. 

^ing the jetty is feen, as at Gandia, a range of roofed docks, which 
the Venetuua had confiruCted for building and .Ihelteriog their gjallies. 

QaitkA fearedy held out for a few days againft the Turks, who came 
to attack it. in 1645. Cornaro, who commanded, the Venetian troops, 
came out of it with arms and baggage in order to retire to Retimo, where 
he was kified R time after, in wifbing to defend that town, much lets 
important an^HUl^ lefs capable of refiftance than Canea. 

The neareft mountmns, parallel to the coaft, leave between them a plain 
upwards of a league in width, which extends over a i^ce of twelve or fifteen 

miles. 
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miles, from tlie head-^f die Gulf of Soda to the environs of DrcTTMKA, 
a mountain that Rretches to the north, and forms the advanced promontory 
which formerly bore the fame name, and which the Italians defignate at this 
day under that Spada. This plain is, in general, tolerably fertile 

and almoR entirely-oultivatetL . Gardens of orange-trees, forefls of olive-trees, 
a few fcattcrod vino^rd9> -fields deftined' for the culture of wheat, barley, 
cotton, fefamutO^iiilluize, malonB, and different legumes, thofe are what it 
prefents every adiero. , 

4 , - -- •. 

Following the fea*(hore to the weR of the town, you crols a rivulet > 
then you fee near the coaft a (hoal and the little defert illand of San Theo- 
DOKO, on which the Venetians hac^ OreiSted a battery for preventing a de- 
(cent on the beach. When you have paffed the iiland, you arrive at Pi.a* 
7ANIA, an extenlive, folitary, and rural walk, where grow Qxmtaneoully 
plane-trees which excite aftonifliment from their lize and number. Each of 
them fupports one or two vine -plants, which embrace the whole extent of 
the tree, and furnilh in abundance, without care and without culture, grapes 
with laige ftones, of an excellent quality. As they ripen very late.in thefe 
(haded places, they are feen to arrive with pleafure at the markets Canba, 
when the others are beginning to difappear. A (mall river waters and bra- 
veries this agreejd}le foreR, and there difful^ life and^coolnels. 

We had been for a long time at Canea: wc had already vifited -the ^vi- 
rons of the town, and gathered on the mountains the dittany and the ebony 
of Crete, and moR of the intereRing plants of the idand: we had been 
prefent at villagc-feRivals, when it %as propofed to ii$, to go . tuid fee the 
ruins of Palp.O'Castro, which we fofpeft to be thofe cf .vil/qntRA, according 
to the account of fomc travellers. 


c c 2 
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After a journey of an hour and a half, we arrivod af^the Greek, monaftcry, 
/IrtA KiRiAKi^ fituatcd to the fouth-wcft of Canea. We there left our. 
horfes, and took a 'guide to conduA us to the ruins Which we wilhed to ex^ 

amine. We afeended by a very bad road, over a making part of 

the ftrft chain- of mountains which we have>^<iSd to ba» parallel to the coaft: 
We foon came to a thick wall that led; irf>toe^awR']tli^wht«b we remarked 
the remains of a fort almoft fquanl^ -ftaaktfi by walls of this 

fort, as well as thofc of the nlinipiltrts wiA whkb thti towisw'as furroundeclj 
arc nearly a toife in thickneft. 'Riey c#iitriS£lion, and faced 

with heWt^'ftohe, which, in Ibme places, td'He^ertsived; 

' «*■-. * ' “ 

We came out from-this onclofure isy the fouth wall} and found ourfelves 

on a ground commanded by a chain of rocks more lofty and more fteep than 

thofe on which tlie fort was ■ fttuated. This fpace is terminated to the weft, 
by other perpendicular rocks, which form a natural rampart around it, lepac 
rating it from the furrounding-^ mountains, .and rendering it inacgeHible on. 
that fidot- '■ ' 

This fttck was itfelf'furmounted by a thicit wall; and ‘ ftrengthened by 
toWers at certain diftances. The- town was fituated between the fbrtrefs and 
the wall, by which we^riived, and the perpendicular rocks which we have 
juft- mentioned. This fpace was fufficient for a town of moderate fize. 
Hery we neither found inferiptions nor bafs-relbfs, nor veftiges of templfis or 
fumptuous edifices,, nothing that could indicate to. us the ancient name of 
this-towa. 



If; KissAMQf-fttsaifod between Cape GaABVSA-and Cape Spada, twenty 

. i 

indes to the wdUbf Canea .v^fe formerly the harbour of Attera, as. ap- 
pears evident, according to the text of thp ancient authors, and if Canba 

occupy 
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occupy the place-uf GTrwxr.A, as is commonly imagined^ SritABo is-mif- 
taken when he fays that Aptera was. but ten toiler from Cydonia. . 
if ancient Cvdonia were forty, ftada from its harbour, as is thought by the 
author of the de CVefc, page 473 , then it is probable that we faw 

the ruins of that town, i«id'tl^ thpfc of Aptera are ten miles to the weft, 
facing KissAHOSi ia$is: they- are thofc wliich Toornefout 

vifited, and of whWti'he'fpeafcs*^ m- \ 

A quarter erf' a- hsiigue Bo"thc eaft-of GJlircA, is feen a riling gcound, and, 
farther on, fome CiAcar^us hilla, tlie greater part naked, which a44ttnce into 
the fea, and form a.'peninfula'terminated by Cape. Meleoca. Tbs monaf* 
tery of the Tit ini tv lies- among thsTe hills: 4t is -inhabited by a great 
number of friars, who almoll all apply tliemfelves to the culture of the land. 
We remarked with pleafure in the environs of the monaftcry, Ibme fliperb 
orchards of olive-trees, a few vineyards, and (bme fields, intended for the 
culture of different fpecics of corn. We few a great many bees, and a vaft 
number of goats and (lieep: thereSvere among others in the garden a ricinus 
or Palma Chrijli planted fevcral years ago, which indicated* by ha vigour 
that the greater part- of the plants of the warmeft climates might«be intro* 
doced into Crete. We fjjent fomc days with thefe friars^ and we went 
from this place to the monaftery of St. John, fituated tou'ards the cape^ 
on an elevated lawn. The friars are here not fo numerous, becaufe the fends 
which they have to cultivate are not fo good nor fo extenlivc as tbofe be- 
longing to the -convent of the Thinitv, 

Wc delccnded from Cape Melecca by a narrow goige and by a -road 
made between frightful precipices, which furnifhed tis wi&4bme interefting 
plants. Towards the middle of the declivity, ftands a ^Binlding partly de* 


i 


* LtvMHt, vol. i. page 81. 


flroyed. 
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ftroyed, depending on the monaftcry of Sr. JonKj^formerly inhabited by a 
few friars to whom the guard of this gorge was intruded. 

The Gulf of SuDA (Plate VIII) t a fpacious tiUMul harbour, one of 
the fined and fkfed of the ARCHiPEJ.AGQ» )iel>^l|kth« &iuth of the penin- 
fula of which we have jud f^ken. Its dhouthw ead^ and its head 

runs to the wed north-wed: it is adt.onlif Aekered by angles and capes 
which the lands form, but alfo by tBclwcf Iflets Bui one of which 

is fituated the fort condrufted liy the Venlittians," arid ^ii^h they preferved a 
great wfaHe ider the ifland was no longer .{n 'tiiieir fflIiSedUBji. It was not till 
the reign of Achmet III. that the Turks rdade tSemildves maders of this 
fort, and by thofe means became the*i^nquii<>pofleirors of the whole llland 
of Crete. 

The anchorage the mod frequented by the commanders of vefTels who 
with only to (belter themfelves from a gale of wind, is to the fouth fouth- 
wed of Cape Meeecca, behind a finall ifland, known to mariners under 
the name of Oed Svda. Large (hips of war anchor at all places, either 
at the entrance of the gulf, or by the fide of the ifland which we have 
jud mentioned. Both of them go to the head of the gulf only when they 
are to remain a long time at the anchorage. The boats belonging to the 
country Sometimes cad anchor between the two Iflands of Suda. 

« 

Fbdf a league from the fca, to the fouth of this gulf, are to be met with 
on aat. elevated aground the ruins of Amphimale. All the walls of this 
town, though HI it- IgKbt meafure dedroyed, may be eafily traced; every 
where are feOifr^'Mi^ic^^mclofure, rubbifh and heaps of dones formed by cul- 
tivators. Two^eid dderns rife above tbefe ruins, and leave people to divine 
how they could be filled. They are didinguifhable from the red cement 
with which they are dued internally, and above all from the mark which 
S the 
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the waters have there le^t. One part of the town was on a plain* the other 
followed the ilope of the ground inclihed towards the fea. We remarked 
in the eaft part* the remains of tTie gates of the town. We in vain looked 
for marbles* inf<;rip|i|g^, and bafs-reliefs } every thing has difappeared or 
ferved for the conRfu^icpi<^ a Greek monaRery which has been ered:ed on 
thefe ruins* and in W(;re happy to pals the night. 

^ ''‘a, - 

From the time of om^ arrival in ^£TE.till tjbe approaches of the autumnal 
equinox* Reavmv^I .-tharmopieter* with.^rits of wine* was^conRantly 
during the day* at.as* at 27 degrees* in aroom adtha-north- 

eaR afpe<51;. We.had<at moR-had, 25 degrees at Saktorin and at. JMti.o ; 
22* and 23 at Naxia. Tru&it is that the feafbn was fomewhat lefs ad- 
vanced when we^vifited thofe illanda. 

Dnring the three fummer months* the ezceflive heat of the fun is con- 
Rantly tempered every day^-from eight or nine o’clock in the morning till 
the evening*. by tho rather rapid current of air which prevails from north 
to fouth in the Iflands of the Archolfelago and on the npcthera coaft of 
Crete. This rcfrelhiog wind* called em6at, takes its courfe aadM modi- 
fied throughout the. Levant* according to the direRion of the coaRs and 
the extent of fea which lies before them. We fhalL remark, by the' way*, 
that it -is foutb-weR on the fouthern coaR of Crete, of CYERtre* and of 
Garamania; .nearly north-wcR at Smyrna and Alexandria; wcR at 
Tyre* Sidon* and on all thecoaR of Syria. It comes to Athens* Rom 
the weR or from the Gulf of Lepante; and this it'is which the .Greeks 
delignated under the name of Zephyr. During^ t|«.^ight* the. wind takes 
a. contrary dircRion* it oomes from the Jand.to the lha* it •ta.more iaint than 
during, the day* and never extends beyond three or fovr. Iq^ii^. 


The 
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The winds arc variable in the other feafons, efpecially towards the cqtri* 
noxes: at the end of FruAidofi we experienced, with a foutherly wind which 
lailed two days, a heat of fron» 30 to 32 degrees. The horizon was then as 
if charged with fmoke, and the rays of the fun were reddifh and faint, as is 
remarked in EevrT, when the lame wind is i^t. . Qftizen Pkyron, a 
Ihip-taptain, told us that being at anchor at the 30th of May, 

1793, the heat became fo confideraUe froqgi eight tO' eleven o’clock at night, 
during a gale of wind from the lhttth*'that peo^^ coyid iibarccly breathe, 
and every one felt a geo^mi fiu^hel^ ’ The irort guns , his fliip had con- 
trafted violent a degree of heat, ^s^.a^pcrro|L^otij^ not lean his hand 
on them without being forced to withdraw it immed^tely, This faeft was 
certified to us by Citizen Mure and the other Frenchmen fettled at Canea. 
It is to be regretted that no one afeertained, by means of the thermometer, 
the true degree of heat which prevailed during this memorable evening. 

Though the cold isiharply felt in winter, on Ira and on the fummit of 
the WiMTE MouNTAiNSt and though they are covered with fnow as early as 
the end of Brumaire, the temperature is, nevertheleis, very mild in the plains 
and towards the coafts. There it does not freeze; there the rains are fre- 
quent, but of ftiort duration. The fun appears almoft immediately after 
the rain, and the Iky is frequently clear and ferene. In furamer it never 
rains, cither in Cuetf, or in the Iflands of the .ZEge'an Ska. The dew is 
then fufficient for the fupport of. the vegetation of the plants which grow 
fpoataneoufly in thefc climates. Almoft all the others muft be watered, if 
it be tvi&ed to- cultivate them with any fuccefs. 

It has been remuked at Canea, that when the wind is to the northward 
or to the eaftw5axd,i tbc waters of the fea arc very low, and that they are, on 
the contrary, high, when the wind blows from the weftern quarter, cr even 

when 
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when it is in that dire( 5 tion in ‘the offing, although it may not yet have 
reached the illand. The diffcreitcc which we ourfelves obfcrvcd on the level 
of the waters during the itay that we made in Cretf, is about two feet. 
In the fummcr, the, \^ters are, in the harbour, eight or ten inches below 
the top of a rock ^uate^ oppolite to the windows of the conful’s houle: 
they rife cigjie bl* ten ttcheJ ab<w^ tjiis rock when the wind Ihifts to the 
weft. Citizen MuKlt evOT ifiured usrthat in violent wcfterly gales, the level 
of the waters #olc alwaj^feven or. eight inches higher, fo as to cover other 
rocks fituated oppc^e^’ the an^ of the'libuife which Citizen 
a merchant^ bccupin toUnrds fhe emi^nce of theliarbour. 

This difference in the level ox the .waters has nothing to do with the flu* 
and reflux which is obferved in fonie parts of the Meditekranean. It 
proceeds only from the ftrength of the wind, which, in the former cafe, 
impels the waters from the coafts towards the open fea, and, in the latter,' 
brings them from the open fea towards the coafts. At Canea, the fouth 
wind produces no very perceptible difference, while it raifes, ^in a \erj re- 
markable manner, the waters in all the iflands of the ArchxpeIaAoo, and 

' < 

on all the coafts of the AEIgean Sea. 

's‘‘ V 

On the 7th of Brumaire (28th of Oftober) at five o’clock in the mnr nii ^g -^ 
we felt at Cane a, an earthquake the (hocks of which, though .of no gnat 
violence, lafted feme feconds: it was calm at this moment^ b)j± (hottly. 
after the wefterly wind blew with impetuolity for feveral da^.^ inhabi- 
tants told us that earthquakes are not uncommon angoqg ^exn; and i£, we 
confult hiftory, we fee that this ifland has experienced ypff wnible ones at . 
different periods. The moft remarkable is that which .tqpk .place in 1490: 
it extended over the whole ifland, from eaft to Weft, -and occalioned very 
confiderahle damage. 
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CHAPTER Xlf. 

Divi/fon of the ijland. — Of the agas.-^4)f 'tlieir rigliti on Ihe lands. — Of the 
police which they exercife. — Reflections, on this fubject: — Of the nations 
which have fuccecded each other r» Crete. — Qf the Ab'adiots, — Of the- 
Sphachipts* — Hijloricul Jummary reflecting Lan^bro Canziani.. 

HE Ifland of Crete is divided into thtee pachaliks or governments, 
die chief places of which are Camdia, Canea, and Retimo. Ih the 
firft of thele towns is a pacha with three tails, ferqflciery or general in chief 
of all the forces of the illand: In the other two, is a pacha with two 
tails, independent of that of Candia, as to the adminidrative part anef 
the police, but fubjed; to him in every thing that concerns the military de- 
partment. AU three, in their turn anti in their provinces, are to fuperintend: 
the collcAion of the impoft, and the fafety of the plhces which are intrufted 
to them. They arc allb bound to caufc jullicc to be done by the cadis, and' 
to order their fentences to be executed, as we have laid ellewhere. 

The pachaliks are divided into a certain number of dillrit^s, and each 
oomprHes, in its extent, a certain number of vill^cs, fomc of which 
beloni^Jh^ the iiDiperiat' mofques, fome to thefultana-mother;- and'thc greater 
number, luider thaniune of MsLiKiAiiii'AcAssi, are granted for life to ^as 
or lords, in cOnlidaration of a fum of money, more or lefs great, paid into 
the imperial tMaliuitj. before the lirman of iovelliture, and an annual quit- 
rent, which is carried into the coffers of the treafurer of Candia, for the 
maintenance of the fortreffes and the pay of the troops of the country. 


All 
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All land'Owners, Greeks or MulTulmans, pay to the aga, to the morque, 
or to the Tultan, a feventh of the produce of their lands. They are al(b 
obliged to carry their olives to the mills which the agas alone have a right 
to caufe to be confl:ru£led. Oil pays a feventh; and, what becomes a very 
important obje<5t to the lord, the .crufts.*, or miry waters, which remain as 
an indemniiication for, the workmen whom he places at the mill for the ex- 
tradlion of the oil, and for the horfes that he furnilhes for the preffing of the 
olives. 

The police of the viftage belongs to the aga: for this purpofe he appoints 
a fouhachi, a Moffulapum like himfelf, a fubaltern tyrant, always more 
greedy, more untraftable, than his mafter. Being an informer of every 
thing he fees, of every thing he hears, a troublefome inquifitor into the for- 
tune of all, incefl'antly occupied in fetting the inhabitants at variance, in 
fomenting hatred among them, the Ibubachi is the moft mifehievous being 
that Turkifli policy has created for the misfortune of the Greeks. The 
aga makes ufe of him for punifhing the fmalleft faults, real or fuppofed, 
by arbitrary fines, by imprifonment, and not unfrequently even by the 
baftinado. 

The Greeks appoint among themfelves a capitani or primate, chaiged 
to conciliate people’s minds, and to terminate in an amicable manner the 
diftbrences which may arife among them. He is a juftice of peace, to 
whole opinion the wifeft always fubmit, in order to avoid the feftnidable 
claw of the cadi, to whofe tribunal all litigious affairs 'dafftdd '« a fall 
refort. The primate alfo watches over the intereft of all. To him it is 

* Crufts or lees. From thefe a rather confiderable quantify of oil b drawn, as Well 
as irom the waters which have been poured boiling on the leesi^ter the extraAion of the 
viigin oil. Thefe waters are received into large refervoirs! the oil which detaches icfelf 
from the lees, or thick part, rifes by degrees to the furface of the water. 
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that the aga aderpcHes hiiafclf when he has orders to give, or reqxiells to- 
make j when -he requires labourers for the culture of his fields,, ct for works 
of public utility. The Greeks alfo appoint a da/calofy or writer, who- 
keeps a regifter of the -names of the inliabitants, of the fums at which they 
ire taxed for their karatch, and of thofe which they are to pay the aga after 
each harVeft. ' , . ; ■ 

No Greek can r^arr)- without the pern^tinoD pf theaga, a permiflion which 
be mull: purchafe by a prefent,. fuch as a Ihee^, a lamb, or a few fowls. If 
the fiiic one pleafo the aga, be fo(ttetkne& keeps .her himfelf,. without 
any one daring to oppofe it. The cpdgel is to ftrike the 

re1u6tant Greek; and woe be to the JM/idacious ijMtawbo foould prefer a com- 
plaint to the pacha or to the Ports 1 He would pay with his fortune,, 
and frequently with his head, for fuch a Hep. The aga, in this c^ife, 
marries, in the kapin manner, with the free confent, or what is under- 
flood to be fuch, of this woman. Ottoman manners oppofe his living 
with her; and if fhe periilled in refufing to receive his hand, however power- 
ful the aga might be, he would be obliged to defift from his pretenfions. 
Not unfrequently, after having kept this Greek woman two or three years, 
he turns her off for another, and marries her to fome Greek inhabitant of 
the village, who dares not refhfe her. It is afferted, that it is uncommon 
for a Greek woman not to be flattered at (haring the bed of her lord, young 
or old, whatever may be the (hame which the men attach to it, and 
the fkte that (he muff experience fooner or later; fo true it is that here, 
as elfewhcte* jmthority is feduAive, and vanity not to be refilled. 

Married men are not permitted to quit the ifland, unlels they are mari- 
ne|9, or merchants. There has been feen hanging to the mail of his boat a 
haravokiri*i who had dared to infringe this law, and who had, by ffealtli. 


* Maftes or captain of a bark, boat, or vclTrl. 


carried 
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carried unhappy beings to the Gulf of Ephesus. Bachelors arc, never- 
tbelcfs, pamitted to go and work in the Mo be a and clfewhere} but a tax 
of fixty parats or two piaftres a head b required of them before their depar* 
ture- 

If a murder happen in the village^ or on its territoiy, aiKl' the delinquent 
be not known, the aga muR pay to the pacha a fum of money, which he 
levies on aH the mhabitants. He retains a part for himfelf: this is the 
cuRom in Turkeys never does money pals through the hands of a man 
without his keeping a portion of k. Taxes here are always arbitrary,, and' 
more or lefa hctvy, according to the population and the circumftances of the 
inhabitants. If it be a MuRlilman who has been found dead, the iiim de- 
manded is exorbitant, becaufe religion has been outraged in one of its 
members. Such an allaffination, belides, is almoR always followed by the 
death of Icveral Greeks. Tire relations and friends of the deceafed think 
it their duty, and that their honour is intereRed^ to afTallinate, in their turn, 
the iirR inhabitants that happen to fall in their way; and though the law 
does not authorize them to do this, and ought even to punida them^ they 
are almoR always ablblved by popular opinion. 

If a Greek have committed a ferious offence, or if he be acculiwi of any,, 
which amounts nearly to the lame thing, the pacha intervenes, and demands 
the delinquent, in order to have him tried and condemned. For tbjs pur- 
pofe he muR apply to the aga, who gives him up immediately, or defends 
him till after the fentence of the cadi. The Greek ofteE" gets out of a 
ferape, by means of the arrangements which he enters into^with his aga, 
and of the facriffees which he makes towards him and the pacha. He who 
has nothing, pays with his head; he who pofleffes fomething, is inceflantly 
expoled to lot'e it, as has been fliewn: this depends on the will of the pacha„ 
and frequently too on that of the foubachi. 




With 
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With -aH the means which the law of the ftrongeft has put into the 
hands of the oga, it may well be fu(pe<^d that he never fails to i^ufe them, 
^d to £queese as much as he can the unfortunate cultivators. For in- 
Ranee, he ,purchafes, at a low price, their commodities (with the exception 
of wine), which he generally docs not pay for till after he has fold them, and 
idertved from them conlidetable profit. 

All that I have juR faid is applicable only to the Greek villages fubjec^ 
to the ^ast Thole which belong to mofques, or to the fultana-mother, 
.are fomewhat Jefs oppreRed than the others, becaule the cultivators may 
have their complaints heard by the Riltau or the lnQ)e<Ron <}£ the mofques, 
who are intereRed in prote^ing them ^inft the agents that they employ 
for the recovery of their rights. The Turkilh villages, like thofe of the 
Greeks, arc fubjedt to the police of the aga. Owners of cRates pay in the 
lame manner; but they are all exempt from gratuitous labour, and the 
aga would foon be difplaced and puniRied, if all the inhabitants preferred 
at once their complaints to the pacha, or to the Porte, againR any injuf> 
tice of too revolting a nature. 

It is unneedTary to repeat here that the Greeks can neither occupy em- 
ployments emanating from the government, nor can be admitted into any 
coips of troops, unlefs they have embraced the religion of Mahomet. 

% 

Thus it is that the iRand, which lb long prolpered under the laws of 
-Mikos, is at this day governed; thus it is that the inhabitants of a country^ 
Avhere liberty in a manner took birth, are bent under the yoke of the moR 
(hameful Ravery, notwithRanding the fea which furrounds them, and the 
jaountains by which they are defended. 


Subject 
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Subjeft to the laws which a virtuous king had prefentcd to them in the 
name of the Divinity, who undoubtedly infpired him, the Cretans were wile 
and happy; they w*rc fo when, fatisfied with neceffaries, they folely fought 
their fubfiftence in the bofona of the earth which they themfelves cultivated, 
and in the produce of the flocks that rfiey reared on the monntains with 
which the ifland is covered.. 

When they wiflied to procure themfelves fuperfluities ; when they modi* 
fled or changed the laws of their legiflat or when every city wifhed to form 
an independent ftate; when the rich, along time at variance with the poor, 
fljcceeded in getting poflTeflion of power, then the citizens deflined to defend 
the countiy were diflinguifhed from thofe who were to feed it; their. the 
fields were no longer cultivated but by the hand of flaves; private education 
and public inflitutions all flill tended, indeed, to render man robuft and 
fkilful, courageous, and intrepid; but morals were relaxed, the public mind 
was enervated, and the authority of the laws was frequently called in ques- 
tion. The Cretans, become refllefs and turbulent, ambitious and covetous, 
waged unjufl wars, plundered their neighbouis, and dellroyed each other. 
Prcfently, the field of tlieir robbery being no longer fufficiently extenfive, 
they infefled the feas with their velTels, diflurbed the tranquillity of tb9 
nations of the Archipelago, and moleftcd their commerce; they were 
on the point of dcflroying it, had not the Rhodians armed themiidves in 
defence of all, and fucceeded in burnings finking, or difperfing, for^ fome 
time, the fleets of thefe pirates. 

From that period it was no longer the love of liberty that ftill upheld 
for a few moments the degenerated Cretans; it was the love of indepen* 
dence, it was a remnant of their ancient valour, it was the courage and 
virtue of their auceftors, that flill guided them in battle. They for a long 
time refifled the Romans, already mailers of a part of the world; they 
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£ven beat them fometimes, but were obliged to yield to the talents and 
fortune of Meteli.us; they loti their fleets, and found themfelves forced 
to abandon their laws, and receive thofe of the conquerors. 

When, under the emperors of the East, chriftianity was introduced 
into this ifland, liberty for a confiderable time bad no longer exifled : 
the courage of the inhabitants, enfeebled by a foreign yoke, became daily 
more enervated under a mild and comforting religion, which preached obc- 
-dieoce, humility, and a contempt fbr the bleflings of this world. Ac- 
cordingly, the Saracens, led on by the love of conquefl and the wi(h of 
jnopagating their creed, had only to make their appearance in 823 in order 
-to become mafters of the ifland, and to eftabliflt themfelves there, in Ipitc 

of the efforts of Michael II. emperor of Constantinople. Nice- 

% 

SBORUS Phocas, as intrepid a warrior as an unlkilful fovereign, drove the 
Saracens from Cr'ete in 961, and re>united that ifland to the empire of 
the East, of which it formed a part till the capture of Const.\ntinople 
'by the cruladers, in 1204. The Marquis de Montfekrat fold it in, 
1 21 1, to the Venetians, who were already eflablifhcd in fomc iflands of 
the Ahchipelago, and tlic latter preferred it till they were driven from it 
by- the Turks. 

Among the people who at this day inhabit the Ifland of Crete, are to be 
remar}ted Abadiots, MulTulmans by religion, Arabs by origin, and remains 
of thofe Saracens of whom we have juft fpoken. Their countenance, dif- 
-ferent from that of the Turks, and the Arabic language which they {peak 
among themielves, leave no doubt on this fubjed. JSwarthy, meagre, and 
.of middling ftature, tiie Abadiots are miftruftfiil, malicious, and vtndi^ive: 
-they always go armed, like the Turks, and kill each other on the fmalleft 
provocation. They occupy twenty little villages to the fouth of Mount 
-Ida, and form a population of about four thoufand perfons. They receive 

and 
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and give an afylum in their houfes to the Turks and the Greeks who have 
committed any dimes; but they require them to remain quiet, and not to 
meddle in their affairs. If thefc inalefaflors become troublefomc, if they 
give any caufe of diflalisfaflion, the Abadiols thcmfclves kill them, in order 
to get rid of them; but, in no caie, do thc)^ give them up to juftice, Dy 
which they arc claimed and purfued. Rcftraincd by the Turks and the 
Greeks, and watched by their agas, the Abadiots dare not indulge them- 
fclv'cs too openly in robbery. However, they fometimes make incuriions 
into the Greek monafteries which lie within reach of their villages, and 
when they can, lay the friars under contribution. 

It was they who, in 1772, plundered an Englith vefleJ, after having 
murdered her crew. The captain, having kept the fca for a long time, 
wilhcd to approach the fouth coaft of the illand, in order to look for an an- 
chorage, and renew hi§ Rock of water. The light of a cultivated land 
attradted him into a cove in the vicinity of the Paxii^ade Iflands, where 
he rightly fuppofcd that he would find water. No fooner was the veffcl 
brought to an anchor, than almoft all the crew haflened to land, in order 
to look for the Oaring or the rivulet which the appearance of the ground in- 
dicated. All on fudden a troop of Abadiots fell on them, cut them to 
pieces, and repaired on board, by means of the Ihip’s longboat, before the 
captain could fufpeft what had happened on fliore. 

The inhabitants of the high mountains fituated to the fouth of Cam. a 
and Retimo, arc confidered as the real defeendants of thofe famous Cretans 
fo long mafters of the country. Know;n at the prefent day under the name; 
of Sphachiols, they are dlftinguifficd from the other Greeks by their tall 
ftature, by their hanclfonie look, by their love of libert)', by their courage, 
their Ikill, and, above all, by the hatred which they have vowed againtl 
the ufurpers of their iff.md. 
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Mountains Ijave been at all times, and among all nations, the lafl alj’lum 
of liberty, as they have always been the abode of ffcrength and. health. A' 
rugged^ untradlable (oil, which afibrds little fubfiflence, wh.ich comjjels man 
to a long and obllinate labour, which fubjecls him to fobricty, ai d con- 
demns him to all forts of privations, fcarcely tempts conejuering nations,^ 
when every rock, befides, is transformed into a fortrefs, when it is necelTary- 
to fight at every ftep vigorous, energetic men, who defend with obflinacy 
the foil which has given them birth, and the independence which it procures 
them. 

Under the Romans, under the Saracens, under the Venetians, and under 
the Turks, the Sphachiots had found means to preferve (heir laws and their 
cuftoms. They annually appointed their magiftrates in the general aflem- 
blics of the people. Obliged by the Turks to tranfport, in fummer, from 
the top of their mountains, the icc nccefliiry for tlie confumption of the 
inhabitants of Cavea and Retimo*, they paid no tax, no impoftj they 
had no agas; they never favv among them the agents of the Turkifii govern- 
ment; tbey formed, in a word, a republic in fome nieafure indej)endent, 
when, in 1769, fome Ruflian emiflarics came to dilluib the peace, and im- 
pair the happinefs which thefe privileged Greeks enjoyed on their mountains. 

Whether Catherine had really conceived the projeft of expelling the 
Turjts from Europe, and ot placing her grandfon on the throne of Con- 
stantine; whether Ihe wilhed only to call the attention of her enemies to 
a diftance from the places whither Ihe was going to carry her principal forces;, 
it is certain that, on the unexpefted appearance of tome Ruffian line-of- 
battle lliips, in February 1770* in the environs of Coron and of Nava- 
BiN, all the Greeks of the Morea, thofc of Maceponia and of Epirus, 

* The inhabitant* of Can-dia procure it from Mount Ira- 

and 
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and tlie greater part of thofe of tl:c Arciupkt.aoo, rofe at the fame in'fl.ant, 
flew to arms, and uianifeflcd a courage of which they were not thought 
capable. At this period twenty thoufand mulkcts dillnbuted opportunely, 
and ten thoufand Rufllans commanded by experienced generals, would cer- 
tainly have produced, throughout European Turkey, a revolution which 
would for ever have delivered the Greeks of thofe countries from the Otto- 
man yoke. 

The Sphachiots, in thefe circumflanccs, were not the lall to take up arms. 
Some hundreds of the braveft among them went and joined the Mainols 
their friends, and proceeded together to offer their lervices to Count Oui.oit, 
A greater number were preparing to fet out, when they received an account 
that the Rufiians, who had but three ihips of the line and two frigates, 
which were deflitute of military ftorcs and land-forces, had railed the flegc 
of CoRo.v, and deferted the Greeks, who had already made themielvcs 
mafters of Navarin, Patras, MisiJBA, and fomc other towns lefs im- 
portant. 

The Albanian MulTulmans, againfl: whom no precaution had been taken, 
cither by fca or by land, they who a few batteries on the Iflhmus of 
Corinth, and a few veflels of fmall force in the Gulfs of Lepante and 
Athens, would have prevented from coming into the Mokea, immediately 
fpread themfelves over that peninfula, beat every where the Greeks,’ dif- 
heartened by the unexpedled retreat of the Ruffians, and made among them 
a horrible daughter. The ravage which thefe Albanians committed on that 
unfortunate land, will never repaired as long as the Turks ftiall be maflers 
of thole countiies, and the caprice of a few rulers lhali be able to dilpofe ^ 
the fortunes and tlie lives of the inhabitants. 
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The pacha of Can ni v, informed of the contlucl of the Sphaclfuits, re*- 
folvcd, in the (linie year 1770, to march againft them witli all t'.ic forces of 
the ifland. He wilhed to exterminate them, and by thofe means atT;)rd a 
terrible example of feverity to all tlic Greeks who might be tempted to imi- 
hite them. The Turks, always ready to fight when they are perluaded that 
there are chriAians to Ije killed, towns to be plundered, boys and girls to 
be violated, and Aaves of all ages and of both fexes to be fold, were foon 
united under their colours. Soldiers and cultivators, traders and workmen, 
all wiQied to take a part in this expedition. Fifteen thoufand men, armed 
at all points, arrived in a few days at the nearcA mountains, on which they 
found not one inhabitant. The w'omen and children of the Sphachiots, 
accompanied by the old men and the infirm, had gained the moA elevated 
fpots, and the moA inacceAible places. Thofe whofe age allowed them 
to handle a mulket or a fword, to the number of upwards of two thoufand< 
poAed with intelligence at the fecond chain of their mountains, difputed 
with courage every, rock, Aopped for. a long time, at every gorge, the Turks 
by no means habituated to this manner of fighting; and when a paiTagg 
was forced, or a rock carried, the Sphachiots, lightly clothed, and lightly 
armed, accuAomed to climb mountains, difappeared in a moment ; while 
the Turk, who knows not how to fight but on horfeback, who is both 
heavily clothed, and heavily armed, could not follow his enemy acrofs tha 

rocks and precipices, which it was neceflary to clear in order to reach him. 

« 

During the whole fummer, the Turks difplayed a great deal of perfe- 
verance in fighting the Sphachiots; but being afterwards furprifed at a refiA- 
ance which they did not exped, difappointed in their hopes, frightened at 
the approaches of the cold, and tired of a painful and difagrceable war, they 
loudly demanded to return home. The Sphachiots, on their fide, found 
themfelves reduced to the laft extremity: almoA all their villages had been. 

fet 
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fet on fire: a great number of their women and children had been carried 
off; they had loft tliclr flockb ; their provifions were exhaufted; and tha 
earth which they could not cultivate, no longer afforded them any thing; 
fo that they received with j.lcafure the firft propofals that were made to 
them: they confcnled to pay the annual tribute to which all the Greeks 
arc fubjeiV; and, by thefe means, they were cnableil to return to their ha- 
bitations, and continue their barter with the maritime towns.. 

As the Turks, on this occafion, had not been able to take with thertr 
horfes, and to caufe themfelvcs to be followed by bcafts ot burden, they 
had thought of loading three or four thoufand Greeks with their ba^age; 
and in the different battles which they i.ad to fight, they placed thefe Greeks 
in front of them, in order to make thcmfelvcs a. rampart of their bodies. 

This trait of barbarity and cowardice, which was related to us by a great 
number of Sphachiots, was what moft affcdled thefe brave mountaineers; 
and what moft contributed to reduce them to a deplorable condition. Fre* 
quently they durft not fire on their enemies, for fear of hitting thole whom 
they confidered as their brothers,. Hill more unfortunate than themfelves. 

Although the Sphachiots pay their karatch with the greateft repugnance, 
and are well difpofed to avail themfelves of the firft favourable moment' for 
attempting to lhake off' the yoke which hangs heavy on their necks,' they 
took good care, during the laft war of tlie Ruffians againft the Turks, not 
to yield to the felicitations that were made to them to take a part in the 
armaments which took place at Tkieste, and which were commanded by 
Captain Lamhro. They had, on this occafion, formed a better judgment 
of events, than they had done on the other; and, indeed, they have had 
only to congratulate themlelvcs on this condudl; they would infallibly have 
loft the few privileges which they have remaining. 


Lamdro 
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Ijamuro Cakziani, born at TnEr.E,s of poor parents, gave hinardf 
up. Iron! his infancy, to the profeflion of a fcaman. ICarly in life he was 
acquainted with all the coall of Greece and of the Pelovon nesij sj he 
vifitcd ahnoft all the iflands of the Arcjiipelago; he had fevcral times 
occafion to anchor in all the harbours and in all the bays of the Black 
Sea; and though he was but a common’ (ailor, he diftinguiflied himfelf in 
fucli a maMier by his intelligence, his course, his buldnefs, and, above :i!I, 
by his hatred towards the Turks, that he w'as admitted, while yet young, 
as an officer, into the fcrvice of Russia. In this quality, he took part 
in the fiege of Coron, in 1770; he w'as in the fame year at the engage- 
ment of Tchesme'. He fignalized himfelf repeatedly on the Black Sea 
during the conqueft of the Crimea by the Ruffians; at laft he was pro- 
moted, by thc.emprcfs-of Russia, to the rank of colonel. 

The war which took place in 1787 made this man, who w'as no lefs liravi. 
than enterprifing, conceive the hope of afting a great part in his own coun- 
try. He knew that the Greeks are alw-ays roufed at the word Liberty: he 
knew them to be capable of the greateft efforts for obtaining it: he flattered 
himfelf with relealing them from the Ottoman yoke, if the court of Russia 
would accede to bis views. 

But it a^ipears that CATHF.RtUE was not diljiofed to fecond projedls which 
:<hc, perhaps, thought extravagant, and perhaps, too, fhe was dilfuaded from 
it by. the Ruffian nobility, who, it is laid, confider the conqueft of Euro- 
pean Turkey, and the emancipation of the Greeks, as contrary to their in- 
.terefts. Be. this as it may, Lamuuo, being neither able to obtain ftom the 
^emprefs money nor fhips, did not the left decide on fitting out at Trieste, 
at the expenfe of his friends, twelve fmall vcffels, of which he took the 
.command, and on board of which be obtained permiffion to hoift the Ruffian 
ilag. 


However 
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ITovVCVcr feeble this armament was, it greatly perplexed the Turks; it 
electrified the Greeks of the Morea and of Epirus; thofe of the Archi- 
pelago contented thcnifclves with fending privately a few failors ; thofe of 
CoNM ANTiNOPLF, SMYRNA, and Salonica, appeared to take no part in 
it; but ail fecrcily furnilhed money. 

Already was this fleet reinforced by important captures ; already did Lam- 
BRO confider himfelf as the approaching deliverer of Gkeeck, when, all 
of a Ridden, the objeA of the war was changed, and it was terminated by 
an unexpected peace. In 1790 and 1791, it was much more iini>ortant, to 
flop the progrefs of the French revolution, than to render the Greeks inde- 
pendent. The two courts of Austria and Russia- were, in feme meafurc, 
obliged to adjourn the war againfl the Turks at the moment when the coa- 
lefeed powers would have parcelled out Francf, divided her fcHTCcs, annihi- 
lated her fleets, and burnt or deftroyed her arfenals. 

Peace being concluded, Lambro received orders to lay afide the Ruflian 
flag, and even to lay uj) his fquadron. He obeyed for a moment ; but pre- 
fently he began again to cruife under the (ame flag, and once more infefted 
the Archipei ago and the coafl of the Morka. The Porte complained 
to the Ruffian anibafllidor, who difowned Lambro; fo that there remained 
for the Turks no other courfc to take than to arm quickly, in order to flop 
the progrefs of a man whom they knew to be powerfully fupported. 

n 

Lambro, who had then feveral frigates or corvettes, and a great number 
of other fmall veffels well equipped, and manned by determined men, re- 
lifted by his courage, or eicaped by his Ikill, from the flfips which the Porte 
lent againft: him. But he was afterwards attacked by forces fo confiderablc, 
commanded by the Algerines and the Turks united, that he was entirely dc- 
ftroyed, and ran the greateft rilk of loling his life. On this occaiion, he 

1 performed 
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performed prodigies of valour; and though he had to fight leveral flilps oF 
the iinr, he disputed the viilory the whole da}': he had feen almotl the 
whole ol his flotilla taken, funk, or burnt, while he was ftill fighting. His 
fljip was full of thot-holes, and threatened every moment to carry him to 
the bottom. Night fortunately came and put an end to this too unequal 
conflidt, and -ilfo furniflied him with the means of making his efcape in 
boats with part of the heroes by whom he had been fo nobly fupported. 

This reverfe did not damp the courage of Lambro: his genius and 
adtivity furniflied him with frcfli rcfources. It was not long before he had 
a fquadron almoft as flrong as the former, with which he again made his 
appearance in the Arcuipei.ago. It is -certain that this extraordinaty' man 
would long have perplexed the Porte, had he not had the inadvertence 
to difoblige almoft all the Greeks, by making an improper ufc of the credit 
and forces which he held. from their gencrofity; by impcriuufly requiring whai 
was at firft, on their part, only a voluntary offering; by tolerating the cx- 
cefles in which the crews of his vcflels indulged themfelves; and if, in fljort, 
in order to procure money, he had not, like a real pirate, taken the liberty 
of attacking and caj>turing indifcriminatcly merchant-vcffcLs, which his in- 
tereft even preferibed to him to refpedl. A kerlanguifch and a galley under 
his orders ventured, in May or June 1792, to attack and burn two French 
.fliips lying at anchor a league from Napoli di Romania, although there 
was in the feas of the Levant a divifion of French frigates deftined to 
proted our commerce. 

In the mean time the Pokte, informed of the new armament of Lambro, 
and of the part which the Mainots were taking in it, had reinforced the 
fquadron of the captain- pacha; and, at the fame time, caufed its troops of 
the More A to march, in order to attack the Mainots on the fide of 

Misitb A, 
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Misitra, while the fquadron thould aft in the Gulfs of Corok and Co- 
3LOKYTUIA, which was known to be LAiUBRo’s refuge. 

At the time when M. de CHO«ErL was informing M. de St. Vallter,’ 
-commander of the divifion, of what was going on, M. de Venel, captain 
of the MovssTEt had arrived at Cor on, in order to revenge the outrage 
committed on the French fl^g. Having learnt that Lambro was at anchor 
in Porto Ql’ageio, he immediately made fail for the purpofe of forcing 
in his retreat this man, who was now no more than a dangerous pirate that 
it was neceflary to haften to deftroy. 

On the 17th of June, M. de Venel prefented himtelf off the harbour: 
he found it well fortified, and in a good Rate of defence. In a fmall cove, 
fituatcd by the fide of the harbour, was a cutter moored with a fpringon her 
cable, and protedled by two batteries erefled on fliore : it was by this part 
that M. DE Venel refolvcd to commence his attack. While he was pre- 
paring for battle, he few arrive the fquadron under the orders of Hussein, 
who was come alfo with the intention of attacking Lambro’s flotilla. 

In the courfe of the day the French frigate had two engagements, during 
which the greatly damaged the batteries, and in particular handled the cuttef 
-very roughly. Towards the evening, flie had a third afbion in concert with 
a Turkith frigate, and for the night, with a view of preventing any velTel 
from making her cfcape either from the cove or the harbour, the captain- 
pacha fent another frigate and three kerlanguifchs, the command of which 
he gave to M. de Venel. On the 18th, the batteries of the cove ceafed 
their fire, and the cutter was carried. On the feme day, the French frigate, 
accompanied by two Xurkilh frigates and three kerlanguifchs, went to attack 
Porto Qliaolio. Lamiiro’s flotilla confiRed of eleven veflcls of difTercnt 
flzes. The engagement lafted all the reft of the day. It was remarked, that 
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the whole of the enemy’s fire was direfted againft the AfoDESTB. LA.MBiiot 
was perfuaded, no doubt, that if he could cripple her, it would have been 
cafy for him to cfcapc from the forces of the pacha. 

At night-fall a council of war w’as held on board the flag-lhip; and it wai 
yefolved, agreeably to the opinion of M. Pkyron, lieutenant of the MoDESTEr 
that the French frigate fiiould cruife, as flie had done on the preceding 
nights, with the tv/o Turkifli frigates and the three kerlanguifchs, and that 
at day-light the fliould force the entrance of the harbour, accompanied by 
the whole fquadron. 

According to this plan, the attack was renewed on the 19th at day- break. 
The filence of the batteries and of the veffels at firft excited furprife ; but it 
was Ibon difeovered that all of them had been abandoned during the night. 
Lambro, and all the Greeks under his command, had made their elcape 
among the Mainots, or, under favour of the night, had got off in their boats. 
The captain-pacha, delighted that he had been lb fuccefsful in his firft eflay, 
fwore eternal friend Qiip to the French, promifed diftinguiftied protedtion to 
her feamen, thanked M. m-. Vknei., diftributed fome money and fome re- 
freftiments to the crew of the AIoDEnTEy took poftefilon of the deferted 
flotilla, and haftened to return to Constantinople, to receive the coa*- 
gratulations of the great and the bencdidlions of the people. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Extent and population of the IJland of Crete . — Details rcfpecting the produo 
lions of each province. — Plants of ivhich the inhabitants make ufe.^^ 
Katiiral hiflory. 


The Ifland of Cui:t 7': is about fixty leagues or thirty myriameters in length,' 
from its moft vveftern coaft to Cape Samokivm, fituated in the moft eaftera 
part. Its grcatefl breadth, in pafllng by Mount Ida, is about thirteen 
leagues. It is but three from the head of the Gulf of Mirahei. to Hieua 
Petra, and fix or feven from Rktimo to the mouth of the rivulet called 
Megalo Par AMO : but when a perfbn travels on horfeback, the turnings 
which he is obliged to make, on account of the mountains, render the road 
every where as long again, independently of its being extremely rugged. 

The north coaft is much more finuous than the fouth: it has a greater 
number of harbours and roadfteads: here arc to be found excellent anchor- 
ages, while the fouth coaft alFords but a few places where a fliip can call 
anchor in fafety. 

I 

The rivers are, in a manner, nothing more than torrents fwelled in winter 
by the rains, and in the fpring by the melting of the fnow : few among them 
preferve all tlic year a part of their waters j but there are a tolerably great 
number of fprings, of which the inhabitants make ufe for the watering of 
the lands. True it is that the greater part of thclc fprings ifllie fo clofe to 
the fca-Ihore, that it is almoft impoflibJc to employ them for that purpofe. 
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According to the reglftcrs of the collector of the karatch, the population 
of the Greeks muR be cRIinatcd at one hundred and twenty thoufand ; there 
are reckoned about twenty thoufand men paying that tax. If we next con* 
fider the great number of janizaries regiftcred in the towns, and if we pay 
attention that fonie villages arc alnioft entirely peopled by Turks, or partly 
by Turks and partly by Greeks, we fhall be inclined to believe that there 
arc in the ifland nearly as many of the one as of the other, and that the total, 
amount of the population is two hundred, and forty thoufand inhabitants. 

If we may credit the merchants who have grown gray in their counting- 
houfes, and who have directed an oblcrving eye to their commerce, the num- 
ber of the Greeks is infenfibly diminifliing from the effedt of iervitude, from 
emigrations, from the difeouragement to which a cultivator is fubjeft, and. 
from the continual exaftions which they experience. Wretchednefs occaAons 
the death of fomc from inanition in particular; it kills a great many children'}, 
it oppofes the union of the two fexes. We may prefume, that if the 
Porte do not change its fyftem in regard to the non-Muflulmans, if it do 
not quickly decide on protecting them againfl. its agents, the population of 
the Greeks will difappear from the places occupied by the Turks, or the 
latter will be driven from the European continent on the firft opportunity 
that lhall prefexit itfclf. 

We have faid that the illand was divided into three governments, fubdi- 
vided into diftriCts or provinces : we lhall take a look at the productions of 
each of them in particular. 

In the moft weftern part, lie Eissamos to the north, and Selino to the 
fouth, which divide into two portions the ground comprifed between that 
(pace. Kissamos, whofe name has been preferved till our time without 
alteration, was formerly the harbour of Avtera : at this day it is a fmall 
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town, which would be of ibme importance,, had not the pachai prohibited 
the exportation of the commodities of the ifland, except from the chief place, 
of their government. 

This province is one of the beft cultivated and the mofl produdtive of 
the illand : it furniflies a tolerably lat^e quantity of oil and: wine; it pro- 
duces honey, wax, and filk: here very little barley and wheat are gathered. 
The greater part of its mountains are wooded: here are found fcattered a 
great many common and holm oaks, the acorns of which allow the Greeks 
to breed a fufficiently large number of hogs. Here are allb feen a great 
many carob-trees, whofe fruits arc carried to Canea. Above the village of 
NvMALOf fituateu on the firfh link of the chain of the White Mountain.s, 
is a fomewhat confiderable forcll of oaks-, whence is drawn the greater part 
of the wood and. charcoal that is confumed at Camea. 

In this province, the vine deferves Ibme attention: it is cut lb near the 
root, that there remains no apparent Ihoot; which does not prevent it from 
lending forth feveral vigorous branches, and from yielding a tolerably great 
quantity of grapes. Thofe who are the bell cultivators, give but one !;oe!ng 
to their vines, and never put to them any manure. They prefer employing it 
on lands intended for the reception of grain,, or of fome kitclicn -garden 
plants. 

When they willi to plant a vine, the inhabitants of Kjssamdst content 
themfelvcs with fticking in the ground, to the depth of two feet, a pointed 
iron, and with fetting their plant in the hole, at the fame time pricking the 
earth all round by means of the fame iron. This method is undoubtedly 
defedlive; but it faves the expenfes of plantations; and in a country where 
it is dangerous for a man to be richer than his neighbour, induilry is always 
paralyzed. Befides, why Ihould the Greek endeavour, in the country-places. 
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to double the produce of his field ? He is fatisfied if he have bread for Ids 
family: two or three cafks of wine are fufficient for him; if he had five of 
fix, it would be remarked : the foubachi would not want pretexts for in- 
forming againft. him, and the aga means for ftripping him. 

The wine of Kissamos is a claret, fpirituous, and of a tolerably good 
4quality: as it is not an article of commerce, bccaufe the carriage to Caijea 
would be too cxpenfivc, the Greeks and Mulililmans make of it a rather 
great confumption. The former convert a part of it into brandy for their 
winter ftock, bccaufe it keeps better, and takes up Icfs room than wine. 

The grapes are gathered in the beginning of Fru<5lidor: at this period 
4hey have acquired their full maturity. They arc carried to the prefs con- 
flrudcd in mafonry in the middle of the vincr)^ard : there, they arc hea])ed 
up, and left eight or ten days expofed to the llin. They are then Irocldcii; 
and the unfermeiited wine is carried home, where it is poured into ca/ks. A 
fourth or a fifth part of water is generally added, and moll of the inliabi- 
tants arc in the habit of putting into the wine which they intend for the 
Turks, fait, plailer, and even lime, in order to give it a tartnefs, which the 
Jattcr are fond of, and Jiold in rcqiufl. 

On the Gulf of Ki.ssamos is a quarry of beautiful gyi)fum, which the 
Cretans work ill. The mafons of the country arc acquainted with no other 
manner of .converting it into plaflcr, than by putting it pounded, to the 
thicknefs of five or lix inches, into the baker’s oven. 

The fort of Grabusa, fituated on a flcep iflet, at the mofl weflern and 
northern part of Crete, is comprifed in the diltrid of Kissamos. I'be 
Turks not being able to make thcmlclves mafters of this fort at the beginning 
of the lad centur}', rcfolvcJ to corrupt the commander, and the latter was 
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ininiorat enough to hold out his hand to the gold that was offered to him, 
and cowardly enough to deliver up a place intrufled to him by the republic 
of Venice. The junftion of three fmall iflands and an advanced capo 
forms a natural harbour, in which the largeft fhips anchor in fafety. The 
population of the Tuiks of Kissamos is cflimated at upw'ards of a third of 
the inhabitants. 

The province which lies to the fouth of that of Kissamos, has taken its 
name of Selino, a fmail town built on tl>e fouth coafl of the iflanci, in tlic 
filuation formerly occupied by /.i.s,sa, or I.iasvs, a place of little importance, 
of which ProLi.,M\ makes mention. It is very fertile, although it is almoft 
entirely mountainous. It furniflics a little filk, honey, wax, and a tolerably 
large quantity of fruits,, fuch as cherries, apricots, peaches, pears, and oranges. 
This is the only province where the chefnut-trec is cultivated : that tree is 
there abundant, and thrives exceedingly well on the fchiflofc hills and moun- 
tains of this country. The chefnuts are carried to Cane a, Retimo, and 
Candia. In thole towns they arc eaten from the middle of Vendemiaire 
to the end of the fpring. Every year a rather large quantity is exported to 
SVRIA. 

• 

Oil is, however, the principal commodity of Sm.ino : it is reckoned better 
in this province, than in all the reft of the ifland. The merchants of 
Canea generally eftabhlh their ipcculations on the quantity and the quality 
of the oils of Selin o. 

Wine, wheat, and barley, arc in no great plenty. The population of the 
Turks is eRimated at a fourth or a fifth of the inhabitants. 

After thefe two provinces come Cijjonia to the north, and Sphachia 
to tiie fouth : the latter extends to the eaft much more than the former; it 
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is confidcred as tnaLing part of the pachalik of Candia. Wc fuall retura 
:to it prefently, when wc have faid a word of the provinces fituatcd to the 
jnorth, romprifed in the pachalik of Canea and in that of Rt i imo. 

OiDONiA, or KinoN'iA, which has retained its name of the ancient c'ty 
of the Cretans, produces oil, grain, cotton, flax, filk, honc}’, war, Ibnie 
fruits, and a tolerably large quantit)'^ of cheefe: its territory is, in general, 
•extremely fertile. The neareft mountains which lie to the fouth, being 
xnore temperate and more cool than the territory of Cane a, yield a great 
many fruits: little wine, a great deal of oil, and a middling quantity of 
wheat and barley, arc here produced. 

The firft; chain of the high mountains of SniAciiiA, which comes next, 
comprifed in the province of Kipovxa, is covered with fnow for four or 
five months. It is, in general, ftony and dcflitutc of earth : there arc but a 
few narrow vallies which arc fufceptible of culture. Here barley is Ibwn in 
May, which is gathered in September. The harvefl. of this grain taking 
place, in the environs of the fea, at the beginning cf May, it pretty fre- 
quently happens that the cultivator fows on thefe mountains the barley re- 
cently gathered in the plain. He ma)", in the fame manner, if he picafe, 
come in Oiflobcr, and fbw it again in the environs of the coaft. But as it 
has been found that new feed is not fo good as that which has lain feme time. 
It is .only for want of other feed that recourfe is had to the former. 

ft is ajfo on thefe mountains that the fliKks are brought, as foon as the 
ioow is melted; and though the ground appears almoll naked, cattle here 
find a food, if not abundant, at leafl very rcliJhing, and very fit for giving 
to their milk and their flefli a quality which cannot be attained by thofc 
that arc bred in the moft fertile places. 
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In the environs of Came a, the population of the Turks is as numerous 
as that of the Greeks. 

Three leagues from this town begins the province of JpocoEOXAt which 
extends to the eaft as far as Armiro, and to the fouth as far as the moun- 
tains of Spiiacuia. It prelents no paiiH •d.i/ culture: it is mountainous, 
and furniflics in abundance oil, a fmall quantity of barley and wheat, and 
very little wine: it is more peopled by Greeks than by Turks. 

The province of Ret i mo, which comes next, is one of the bell culti- 
vated and moll produdlivc of the ifland : it furniflics a great deal of oil, a 
little barley and wheat, and a tolerably large quantity of wine. The riling 
grounds and hills w'hich Ikirt the fliore of Armiro, arc alnioft all covered 
with vines. On the ncarefl mountains which lie to the fouth, is to be re- 
marked a foreft of common and holm oaks, maples, and carob-trees, into 
which the inhabitants of Retimo come to cut the wood that they Rand ill 
need of. 

To the fouth of Retimo arc the two provinces of xi'io k-Va ssali and 
ylMAni, the only ones that arc comnrifed in this pachalik: they furnifh wheat, 
barley, oil, and luinc fruits. The former, fituated to tlic north-weft of the 
oihcr, furninies, befides, excellent chcefc, which is confounded, in trade, 
with that of SniAcinA. The Greeks arc more numerous than the Turks 
in the provinces of Aion-Vassaj.t and Aaiaki. 

• . 

The Spliachi jts, as we have faid, inhabit the high mountains which extend 
from eaft to weft, from the province of Si-:r I^c; as far as licit of A.maki : 
they are confidered as being compr’dld in llic pachalik of Cakdia, though 
the interior [lolicc and adminitlration bchaig to llicmlelves. Independently 
of a great number of villages wliich arc on thefe nioiintaijif , Ionic are rc-^ 
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marked towards the fouth coaft, and among others SriiACinA^ iheir duct 
place, where is a fmall harbour that contains Icvcn or eiglit large boats, of 
which the SpUachiots make ulb for their tra^^le, and fonictinics too for the 
piracies which they praftife in imitation of llieir ancdlors. 

The Maltefc, in their cxcurfions, formerly frequented the harbour of 
Sph-4Ciiia. They were well received there by the inhabitants, who were 
eager to furnifli them with provifions and all the afliftance which they 
wanted. 

Sphaciua produces fcarccly any oil; but, to make the inhabitants 
amends, here are gathered a little wlicat and a pretty confidcrable quantity 
of barley: it alfo furniflies honey and wax. Its principal produdion confifls 
in little cheefes made witli cwds milk, v/hich arc exported to Constan- 
tinople* 

During the winter, the Sphachiots are in the habit of fending their flocks 
towards the fea-fide, bccaufc in that mild and rainy fcafon grafs is there in 
plenty; but, on the flrfl warm weather in fummer, they drive them back to 
browfe at home on the rich pafturcs which the milder temperature and the 
gradual melting of the fnow always maintain in a flate of verdure. 

Ti^c wine which thefc Greeks make on the firfl link of the chain of their 
mountains, would be fufficient for the wants of the whole year with a little 
economy; but they generally drinl^with fo much intemperance during the 
three or four months which fuccced that of the vintage, that they are obliged 
to drink pure water the remainder of the year. Few among them arc 
prudent enough, it is laid, to ulc with Ibbriety a liquor as wholefbme, when 
it is taken in moderation, as it is prejudicial when the dofc is too powerful. 
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The firfl: province that is met with in t!ic north part of the ifland, after 
quitting the tcviitory of Rf.timo, is called Nij.o~Potamo : it extends to the 
fouth-cafl; even beyond Mount 1d.\, and comjirifcs the diflridts of Aulo~ 
PoTAiio, JLivr.is, AitcADi, and Hiso-Castro. It yields wheat, barley, filk, 
flax, cotton, and feme fruits: here is produced a rather large quantity of oil, 
though the p'eatcr ]?art of the olive-trees neither receive manure nor hoeing, 
and arc in fomc mcaiure abandoned. 

This province was formerly comprehended in the pachalik of Retimo; 
but, about fifty years ago, a jtacha of Caxpi \, confidcring it as an excel- 
lent mine to be worked, warmly folicited tijc Pokte, and obtained, that it 
fliould be annexed to liis pachalik. This meafure greatly contributed to di- 
minifh the number of the inhabitants, as well as the produce of the lands; 
for, independently of the exadtions which were made on thole who were in 
cafy circumftances, the obligation to which the pacha fubjcdls all the culti- 
vators to carry their oils to Candia, where lefs is paid for them than at 
Retimo, and the conlidcrablc incrcafe of the expenfes rcfulting from a 
greater diflancc and worfe roads, aerofs mountains which it i.s neceflary to 
pals — every thing has thrown the inhabitants into a fort of difeouragement 
of wliich the Porte is ignorant, and to which the pacha has no intention 
of putting a flop. Satisfied with incrcafing the jiroduce of the cufloms, 
the latter gives himfelf little concern whether the inhabitants have to lament 
the meafures which the Poute has taken in regard to them. * 

In the territory of Canpia are gathered very little cotton, a great deal of 
W’heat and barley, and a confiderable quantity of raifins. Several cargoes of 
thefc lafl arc fliippcd for Syria and Ecypt. The Muflulmans of thofe 
countries make them the principal ingredient in their Iherbets : the Chrillians 
arc in the habit of putting them into a certain quantity of water, and of 
leaving them to ferment for ten, twelve, or fifteen days, according to the 
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temperature of the air. They afterwards diftil them, and obtain from them 
a very agreeable brandy. The preparation of thclc raifins confifts in gathering 
them, when they arc very ripe, and fpreading them on the ground, expofing 
them for fevcral days to a burning fun. They arc afterwards ftoued, and 
then packed up for carriage. 

There arc ftaiccly any olive-trees in the territory of Candia, althougli 
the foil is very fit for the culture of that tree. The Turks there are as nu- 
merous as the Greeks. 

The Ifland of Dia, or of Standia, is fituated three leagues to the 
north-eaft by cafl of Can dia. It is about four miles long by two broad: 
its circumference is irregular : in its Ibuth part, are three natural harbours, 
where fliips of burden, bound to Candia, call anchor and unload a part 
of their cargo, becaufe the harbour of that town is not deep enough to re- 
ceive them when they are fully laden. On their departure, they in like 
manner go and wait at Dia till boats bring them wherewith to complete 
their lading. 

A fhip of the line which might be driven by a too violent northerly wind 
towards Crete, and which could not gain the Gulf of Sc da, or Si’ina- 
Lonua, would find an afylum at Dia. The middle harbour, called Porto 
DEL iii A/adona, is the beft of the three: a veflcl may call anchor there in 
from fix or eight fathoms water up to a confidcrablc depth. 

On doubling the eaft point, you meet with a fourth harbour, by no means 
lafe, rather (hallow, and open to the eaft wind, but Iheltered from the fouth, 
weft, and north-weft. A merchant-vcflel, caught in a gale of wind, might 
in like manner here take refuge. 
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This iflanil is lofty, rugged, and entirely calcareous: it neither is inhabited 
nor cultivated. The rock is every where naked, except towards the fummit, 
wh.ere is perceived a foil which would be fit for the culture of the vine and 
the olive-tree. It appears that there were anciently in this fpot foiue habita- 
tions, to judge from the heaps of flones and bricks to be found here. In 
various places are met with a whitifh marble, which has never been worked, 
and fome veins, of fevcral feet in thicknefs, of ftreaked alabafler, which is 
thought to be of the greateft beauty. 

On this ifland arc a confiderable quantify of rabbits: there are alfo fome 
wild goats, which it is cliincult to fee and to flioot at, bccaufe they keep in 
places inacceffible to man. \Vc here law, befides, fevcral cats of diflerent 
colours, which wc prefuracd to have belonged to vcflels call away. 

Tlie province of which lies to the fouth of that of Candia, 

is the mofl: fertile and the moft agreeable of the ifland; it has, among others, 
a very beautiful plain fix le.agucs in extent, in which arc gathered in abun- 
dance wheat, barle}^ flax, cotton, and a variety of fruits. It is croflTed by 
a fmall river at this day called and formerly known by the 

name of Lr.rtu:. It pafl’es by the fide of the ruins of GoitryNA, and empties 
itfelf into the fea facing the Paxjmadi Iflands. 

When the Roman;, had conquered the iflands, and humbled the pr\dc of 
Cn’ossus, Gortvna became the mofl. confiderable and the mofl: beautiful 
city of Crj.tk. It h.rd two harbours to the foulli, one of which named 
Mktallvm, fituated oppofitc to two illcts, is to be found again in the 
word Mr/fAf.A, which this place fiill bears. The otlicr, called Ljsbena, 
was five or fix leagues more to the caftward. 
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Three leagues to the north of thele ruins, is feen the famous la*'y inth, 
which might be taken for an old quarry of foft, calcareous fi- ie, -i fora 
place of habitation, capable of containing a whole colony, Imd not .nci.-nt 
authors faid that it was conRruAed by DiEDALi s, on the model of ti c a- 
byrinth of Eg vpt, and that it ferved as a place of coj’.fincnicnt for tliv, TsTi- 
notaur. 

The wheat of Messara is one of the bell of Turki-.v : it vicUL-, a rreat 
deal of flour, and makes an excellent bread. Cultivators convey it on tlie 
back of their afles to Caniua, to Retimo, and even to and, 

however plentiful the harveit may be, they never keep any for 
As well as the other cultivators of the ifland, they live all ilie \\ur a very 
coarfe barley-bread. The pure wheat is referved for the a^^vis and r>2 tlic lich 
inhabitants of the towns. 

This province is juflly reckoned the granary of Crjitf, All the lands are 
In culture, and they commonly produce fifteen or twent, ihr one; while 
dfewhere the cultivator is well Citisficd if he obtain fix or cig- t the 

feed which he has intrufled to the betl grounds: true it is that their culture 
is much negledlcd, and that they feldom receive manure. The Turks here 
are more numerous than the Greeks. 

The province of Mira eel, Which lies to the cad of that of Candia^ 
ds populous, fertile, and abundant in oil, grain, and fruit. Formerly the 
inhabitants faw feveral French vclTcls come to the road ol A^irakfl and 
ihe harbour of Spina-Lonc; a, in order to load with oil, which kc])t up its 
price, and diffufed among them a degree of comfort which they no longer 
enjoy, fince they have been forced to carry it, at a great expenfe, to Can in a, 
and to fell it at a low price to the Turkifli proprietors of the foaji-houlcs 
#;(lablilhed in that town. 
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difcouragcd by this inconfiderate order, neglcifl from day to 
day their ohve trees, and make, befidcs, a greater confumption of oil and 
oHvcb tlian tiiey (.lid before. 'J liey fait a large quantity of this fruit, which 
they make the ])ri:i- ij):il article of their fubfidence. They alfo cat a great 
many wild herbs as a I'alad, or fried with oil; and thus it is that the pacha 
of C AXDiA, who li'.'Mcd to increafe the j)roducc of the culloins, by prevent* 
ing the iiauJ w'jicl! p i^-,ht have been committed far from his fight, has, on 
the contrary, lecn that produce imperceptibly diminilh, bccaufe they no 
longer ex]iort Irom this province one half of the oils which were thence ex* 
ported formerly. 

The road of MiRAr.rr, faces the call:, and affords to vcflels, which may 
put in tlierc, a tolerably lafe anchorage. It is Ihcltered and defended by two 
fmall ifiands fituated in front. The town has greatly diminilbed fince com- 
merce has taken anotlicr dirc(5lion. Here are, neverlhclefs, dill reckoned 
fiftcxii hundred inhabitant.^, the greater part Greeks and cultivators. 

Spina-Long which lies a few leagues more to the north, is one of the 
bed harbours of the ifland. It is formed by a pcninfula which fccurcs it from 
the cadcriy winds. Its entrance faces the north north-cad; but it is Ihcl- 
tered and protecled by an iflet on which the Venetians had bmlt a fortrefs 
fimilar to that of Sun \. For a long time the Turks made fruitlcfs attempts 
to render thcmlelves mailers of this fbrtrels: it was not till the beginning of 
the lad century that the Venetians permitted them to take pofleflion of it. 

The province of lTiriiA~PT.Tn.iy or Ct.ea Pf.tha, is to the fouth of that 
of Mjrabei.: like the latter, it produces oil, grain, various fruits, honey, 
wax, flax, &c. ; but it fulfers equally from the prohibition which the pacha 
has iflhcd of felling commodities any where’ but at Canuia. French vellels 
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came formerly to load with oil in the road of Hiera-Petea: in order to 
fell that commodity, the inhabitants arc at this day obliged to make by land 
a trip which requires three or four days* journey. 

The town, known in ancient times under the names of CrRu.t, 
and IIiEUA Pyi'NA, is at the prefent hour no more than a village, wliofc po- 
pulation is daily diminiQiing. Its roadftead is too much cxj>orcd to the 
fouthcrly winds, and particularly to the Jirocco, to be frequented. The Eu- 
ropean veflels which came thither formerly, haftened to take in their cargo 
and to get away. 

The province of St.ttja occupies all the caflern part of the ifland : it is 
the moll cxtenlive, but the leall jicoplcd, and the Icaft productive, though 
it is, in a gtcat meafurc, fufceptiblc of culture, and though moil of its lands 
are of the greateft fertility. But the rciTiotencfs from the capital, the 
want of Iiarbours, the inconfiderate injuftice of the agas — l.ltj thing cor- 
curs to render the inhabitants of this part of the ifland mo’e indok-Jit thr.n 
the others. Contented with gathering corn and fruit for their fubliilence, oil 
for paying their taxes, and procuring themlllves a few clothes, and tlic uten- 
<ils necelEiry for their fimiily, tliey endeavour not to fnatch horn the earth 
a furplus of produdlions, with which tlicy would be embarraflld, or of which 
their agas would not fail to take pofleflion. 

The town is fituated on a flat lliore, which a cape not much advanced, 
and three iflets placed at upwards of a league’s diflance, proteifl but feebly 
from the north and north-cafl. winds. It was tolerably well fortified, and 
fullicicntly peopled, when the Venetians were niaflers of the ifland: they had 
there conllrudlcd a mole, in order to flieltcr the veflels whicii came tliithcr 
io load wi.th the produft'ions of the province, or which brought thole claimed 
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by the wants of the inhabitants. At Setti,\ arc at this day feen none but 
fmall boats: the population has diminithcd confiderably, and the fortifica- 
tions arc not kept in the lead order. 

Mount Dk't.f. occupies in this province an extent fomewhat confidcralile, 
in a direction from call to wed. Although it is one of the mod elevated 
points of the itlaiid next to Mount Ij)a and the M'nn k Moi^ntains, its 
toji is not covered witli fnow; it is only more cool and more mold than the 
mountains in the environs of the fca, and would be very well calculated for 
tire feeding of a great number of flocks. 

The can b-tree, a tree of motlerate ftze which grows without culture all 
OVC'- t'-ic il'laud, and particularly delights in dony grounds and in the clefts of 
rocks, is h-.ie more abundant than any where elle: it has an agreeable port, 
a .foliage al.vay-, green, flowers very final], without corollas; brown fruits, 
til! felled in the form of pods, and a wood very hard, veined, of a beautiful 
• iicp re i, vciy lit lor cabinet and inlaid work; but what depreciates this 
wood, is that it is very lubjedt to rot when the tree grows old: its blea, be- 
fidcs, is too confidcrablc, too tender, and of a vvhitifli colour. 

The fruits of the carob-tree arc conveyed to Constantikopi.r, into 
Syria, and into Egypt: they ferve for food to the jioor and to children; 
the latter arc very fond of chewing the fweet and lufeious pulp which they 
contain. Mixed with licjuoricc'root, raifins, and other different fruits, it 
Icrvcs for compofing the Ihcrbcts of which the Mulfulmans make a daily u/e. 

Among the great number of wild or cultivated plants on which the inha- 
bitants of Crete fubfifl, vve Ihall remark; 

The leaves of kidney-beans, boiled and fried with olive-oil. 
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The leaves of chich-peas, boiled and raw, as a falad. 

TliC leaves and the flowers of pumpkins, boiled. 

The leaves of vines, boiled and pickled with vinegar. 

The leaves of horferadifh, boiled. 

The leaves and the tops of muftard and of a great number of cruciform 
plants, boiled and fried. 

The leaves and the flems of blite, boiled. 

The leaves of levcral fpecics of oraches, boiled. 

The leaves and the flems of common black night-fhade *, boiled. 

The leaves of corn, or red poppy -Lj boiled. 

The leaves of mallow, boiled. 

The young (hoots of wild or acute-leaved afparagusj, boiled. 

The Rems of the common rough bindweed^ and of the lofty- climbing 
oriental bindweed II , boiled. 

Prickly chicory, raw, as a falad. 

Dandelion, and a great number of chicoraccous plants, as a falad. 

The leaves of various fpecics of fcorzonera, as a falad. 

The greater part of the campanulas, valerians, and feabioufes, as a falad. 
The leaves of bramble, boiled, and the tender tops, raw, as a falad. 

The ears of green maize, raw. 

The roots of parfley, boiled, as a falad, and as a ragout. 

The Rems and the leaves of fennel, boiled, as a falad, and pickled in vi- 
negar. 

The fruits of the love-apple boiled, and as a ragout, or as feafoning. 
A cultivated plant. 

The leaves and the buds of the thornlefs caper-bufh, pickled in vinegar. 


^ Bolanum nigrum* Linn. •\ Papa^ver r betas, Linn. \ JJ^uragus acuiifoUus, Linn. 

J Smilax ajj^cra* Ljkn. II Smilax cxcel/a, Linn. ^ Solanum Ucoptrjicum, Linn. 
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Among the cultivated plants, we remarked tlic briilly-lcaved corchorus, 
or common Jew’s mallow*, which we again law in llill greater abundance 
in EG^'P'l’. Its leaves arc eaten with idcafurc, during i!ic whole fummer, as a 
ragout or fimply boiled, fqueezed, and Icafoncil witli olive-oil. Care is taken 
to fow the feeds from the end of the winter to the end of the fpring, in 
watered places. The plant is annual, brand ly, and rifes to the height of 
two feet. 

Kefmiciy or bamia^fy known in the y\NTT i.les under the name of go?7ibcaUy 
is alfo cultivated, not only in Ckete, but throughout the Levant. Its 
fruir, from three to four inches long, is gathered from the end of Prairial to 
Fruftidor, and eaten as a ragout alone, witli difierent fcafoning, and more 
frequently mixed with meat; it is infipld, vifeous, and by no means difficult 
of digeilion. The feeds arc fown towards the end of the winter in watered 
places. I'his annual 2)lant would thrive very well in the South of France, 

To this lift we might add the greater part of the kitchen-garden plants 
cultivated in Europe. 

It is to be regretted that the potatoe is not known to (he inhabitants of 
Greece; it would certainly grow under the fhade ol the chefnut-tree of 
Selino, on the White IVloi NTAiNS, on Mount Ida, on Mount Dict;e, 

and on all the elevated and cool places of the ifland. It would contribute 

> 

to render indej-icndent the S[)hachiots, whom the w^ant of fubfiflcncc fre- 
quently calls to the maritime towns of the north coaft: it would favc the 
corn which, in general, runs fliort in this country: it w^ould afford to all the 
Greeks a wholcfome food which would not excite the envy of the greedy 


• Corchorus oUtorius, L i n n . — Core tc potagere, Lamarck. Eucyclop, 

■J Hihifcus e/adentus. Likn.— K ctmic comctlibic, Lamarck* Encychp* 
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Muflulman. It is to be hoped that the Sjdiachiots will one day be indcbtci" 
for this benefit to the European merchants who refide at Canea, or to the- 
Greeks whom commerce at this day attracts to the principal cities of Ei - 

ROPE. 

Wlien we cafl our cj'e on the alimentary produdlions which the ifland fur- 
iiiihes, and which might be multiplied with the greateft facility, we are 
aftonidsed that the Greek cultivators are reduced to live, the whole year, on 
barley-bread, falted olives, and wild jdants. It fcldom haj>pcns that they 
indulge thcmfclves in the ufe of more delicate aliments : they prefer felling 
them in order to difeharge the taxes, or pay the too frequent extortions of 
heir agas. The inhabitants of the towns, and particularly the Europeans, 
live tolerably well at little expenfe. Mutton is every where excellent, and 
fcarcely cods two fous the pound. Pork, bred and fed in mod of the Greek 
villages, is exquifitc, efpecially when it is young: it is cheaper than mutton, 
bccaufe the Turks dare not eat it. Lambs and kids appear on the diamblcs 
of the three principal towns, during fcvcral months of the year. From the 
end of the fummer, arc feen to come in abundance the quail, the turtle, the 
ring-dove, the loriot, the roller, the thruQi, and a great number of fig- 
peckers, which are very delicate eating. The woodcock comes thither fomc- 
what later, and there palTcs the winter. The blackbird remains there all tire 
year: it is very fat in winter, and is very well taded. In fpringand fummer, 
larks, ortolans, and a great many fmall birds, fupply the place of the birds 
of pallage. The hare and the partridge are every where very common; the 
francolin and the bartavelle or Greek red partridge, are more fcarce. We 
faw not rabbits in great numbers, except on the fmall ifiands in the vicinity 
of Crete. The argali and the wild goat arc in tolerable plenty on the 
mountains and in the deep ^places. The villagers kill them fometimes by 
waiting to (hoot at them from a place of concealment, and come to fell them 
at Cahpia, Retimo, and Cakea. They alfo bring thither fome poultry, 

which 
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whith fatten in ttie fields on feeds and infedls that are there to be found* 
The turkey-cock, in particular, is remarkable for its fize, the delicacy of its 
fie(b, and the low price at which it is obtained; for a piaftre, or about two 
livres (aod. ftcrling). a turkey may be purchafed, weighing from twelve to 
fifteen pounds, and for one livrca bird of the Hime Ipecies,. that weighs feven 
or eight. Beef is fcarcc, and the ox is little ufed but in country labour. 

Tliere are few countries in the Levant which afford a greater variety of 
interefling vegetables than the lHand of Crete. The botanift may hope 
to reap there, in all fcafons, a harveft more or lefs abundant. In fadl:, when 
the heat has parched up the earth, and burnt the greater part of the plants 
in the plains and on the hills in the vicinity of the fea, then Dict.®, Ida, 
and Sphacuia, which are fituated in a temperature more mild and more 
moifl:, are covered with flowers of every fpecies. 

If the botanift quit thefe elevated places in the firft rains of autumn, 
he is furprifed to find under his feet a yellow-flowered ranunculus, tolerably 
fragrant, worthy of figuring in the gardens of floriftsj a fweet-fmelling, white 
narcifllis; Icveral hyacinths, two fpecies of fafFron, a crocus, a day-lily, &c. 
Prcfcntly he fees the mandrake, the virtues of which empirics have extolled, 
but of which the wife phyfician is miftruftful as a venomous plant. The 
arborefeent lucern flowers before the end of autumn. In Nivul'e, Pluviofe, 
and V'entdfe, all the riling grounds arc covered with ranunculufes, anepmnes, 
ixias, crocufes, Irifes, and a great number of crucifoiin plants; to which 
fucceed rapidly orcliifes, labiata:, rock-rofes,. fome umbcllala;, and moft of 
the leguminous plants. In the middle of fumincr are found fome late 
plants, and a great number of bufhes and (lirubs, fuch as favorics, thymes, 
ftachys, oleanders, myrtles, &c. and towards the end of the funimer, fome 
fyngcnefia, among which is to be remarked the gummy-rooted atraflylis. 


The 
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The othicr branches of natural hiflory arc no Jcfs inlercftipg than that of 
the plants; land-fliellsj for example, arc here very common and very nu- 
merous. Independently of the i'pecies of Eunoni', here are to be found a 
great number which are not known to naluralills. V/e fliall for the ]>refent 
content ourfclves with giving an account of fome of them. 

1. The Jlat-fpircd helix {Plate XVII. fi^. 7. a, />, c.). It keep?, during 
the fummer, in the clefts of rocks, whence it probably docs not ifllic till the 
early rains of autumn. The firfl time that we faw it, we w'cre obliged to 
employ wedges for the purpofc of fplitting the rock. It is remarkable, from 
the firft volute of the fpire being convex and rounded, and from the others 
being flattened. If the fliell be young (c), the firfl volute of the fpire is 
Iharp-edged. We likewife met with it at K-uouks.* 

2. On fome fluubs is found i\\^ fafciohitcd bulimus 5 .), whofe 

mouth is oval, brown within, and white on the edges. The fliell is futil'ormj 
white, with a great number of lines of a deep rufous colour, which imper- 
ceptibly difappear as it grows old. We faw it again at Riionjis, in Svaia, 
and in CARAMANiA-i- 

Among the bulimi, which arc to be found in the rocks, arc to be re- 
marked : 

t 

3. The twijlcd necked \ivX\m\x& {.fig. 4 . «, h.") It is of a rufous white: its 
mouth is almoll round, a little oval; the margin is llightly expanded, and 


• Helix fpiriplana deprejfa^ umhilicata^ circulis interrupt} guttulatis mtata\ anfraBu 

friwto con*vcxo, catteru ^tjioiaeo plantjjimts ; apertura collo continuato Juhorbiculata Candida, 

f Bulimus fafciolatus pamjus, ehUngus, alhidns^ hngitudinaUttr fufeo multiUneatus % apertura 
iutus iota fufeat labio Jimplici albo. 
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diiplays within, on the right fide, two fmall folds not very apparent. The 
neck Is free and quadrangular. The laft volutes of the fpire are cut as in the 
decollated bullmus^. 

4. The blunt bullmus 2. a. b.) has an oval mouth, flightly bi- 

dentated, and reddiih within. Each Ipire has a great number of very elevated 
lines. The cxticiuity is always truncated when the Ihcll has attained its full 
fizc-|-. 

5. The tuprr bulimus 6. b,) is elongated, ftriated, and formed of 

fifteen or fixteen fpires. The mouth is oval, a little oblong: it has within 
two folds on the fide of the columella, more or lefs marked. TIic laft Ijioircs 
arc of a deep blackilh blue 

6. The ivjlalcd liulimus 3. b.) is not fo long, and more inflated 

than the preceding; its flria: are more apparent : thofe of the laft volute form 
wrinkles well marked. There arc only twelve or thirteen volutes to its fpire. 
The mouth is oval, and flightly bidentated : the extremity appears as if ob- 
flru'ftcd by fomc acceflary folds j|. 

Lizards do not commonly infpire as much fright as ferpents: not one is 
known to be venomous; and neverthclefs, in fevcral places, we find an opi- 
nion eftablillicd that fomc of thefe reptiles arc extremely dangerous. The 


* Bulimus tOYticoWi^/inipir, par^vulus^ dilute rulighwfust <vald^ tru?icalus, JuluyLmhic us \ collo 
lihero, angufiato, fubquaiiralo\ apertura jui rotunda. 

■f*‘ B ulimus rctufus Jtnijicrj par^ulus dccollatm^fufiformi-cylindraceu^, totus con/picuc idicato-JiriatuSf 
ohfolete albcus ; apertura ovali, i.ntrorfum ubjlure biplicata, rujidula. 

t Bulimus tcrch ji /idler, par^vulus, angujlc fujiftr'ms, c'jolotc Jlriolatus^ cum 'ocrtice atrato <ii~ 
hidus \ anfralfibus plamjjimis apertura ovalo-oblQiiga, objeut 'j bidciitata. 

II Bulimus iniJ.aus JiniJicr, par<vidus, *vrntricfJo fii/lformis, cum rucr trice airato let^cus; levifer 
Jiriolatus ; aperturu o^aU, ob/curt bident at ay alba. 

firft 
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fiift time that we faw the ocellated fcink {Plate XVI. Jig. i.)> ^ome 
Greeks who were with us Ihrunk back with horror, as if they had perceived 
the mofl dangerous viper. It was much worfe when they faw us take it in 
our hand: tl^y thought us undone. We wilhcd to undeceive them rcfpedl- 
ing the fuppofed venom of this reptile, by fulTering ourfelves to be bitten: 
but we did not attain our objeft. The ignorant^ as is well known, do not 
cafily get the better of an error. Thefe Greeks were then perfuaded either 
that we were forccrers (for they believe in all fooleries of this kind), or that 
we were acquainted with an antidote for the venom of this animal. 

This fcink lives in the fand in Crete, Cytrus, and Egypt, and not in 
the houfes, as is aflerted by Forskal. 

All its body is covered with little imbricated, fmooth, Iliinlng fcalcs: it is 
of a ycllowilh gray beneath, and of a grayilh green above, with oblique, 
tranfverfal rows of hexagonal, black fpots, each marked with a fmall quad- 
rangular white fpot. The tail, in fome individuals, is in proportion longer 
than the fpecics reprefented, and is marked with the fame fort of fpots as the 
body. The feet arc (hort; the toes are flcnder, long, and teriuinated by a 
veiy diftiiJcV claw. This fcink runs with tolerable nimblenefs*. 

The lizard the mofl; common in all the iflands of the Archipei-ago, in 

Crete, in the Mouea, on the cafl: coafl of Natolia, in Egypt, and in 
« 

Syria, is the named by the Greeks, cocordilos\. Jt lias the body 


♦ Stincus OCCellatQ.*; /upra grt/eo-^vire/ams, maculis nigris bexagonis punSio a^ho noiatis, 
Laceria occ\i 3 ^.Si cauifa tereij, imbruata^ bre*vL Forskal. Dt/cript, Aumal, page 13. 
Lacerta oceliata. Gmbl. Syfi, Nat. vol. i. pars. iii. p* 1077. 

f TouRNhFORT, f^oya^e au Levant, vol. i. p. 313. 

Lacerta JleUio. Nat^ p. 3^** No. 10. 

he fielUoH^ L A c k'o E* ^adr, O vip. vol- i. p. 369. 


mixed 
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tiiixcd with gray, yellowifli, and browni the head and the back covered with 
fcales, fimplc or tuberclcd, and pointed. The fcales of the feet arc more 
turned up, and more pointed, than thofe of the back. The tail is vcrticil- 
lated, and covered with prickly fcales. This lizard acquires ten or twelve 
inches in length. It lives on infefts, and does no milchief. It is feen to feek 
the fun in fummer: in winter it keeps in holes, and there pafles that feafon 
in a fort ol' torpor. 


I X 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Slate of agriculture and of indujlry in Crete. — Character of the Turks . — 
Precautions xohich (hey take againjl the plague. — Export and import 
trade of this i/land. 

Far from the rod of the Turks, and under the (hield of their privileges, 
the Greeks of the iflands of the Archipelago, aflurcd of being able to 
enjoy, to a certain degree, the fruit of their labours, in general, cultivate 
their fields, or apply themfclves to fomc induftjy with fufiicient ardour and 
intelligence. But in Crete, cxpofed inccflantly to fee their crops taken 
away from them by the aga, to be ftripped of their property by the pacha, 
to be infulted, cudgelled, and robbed by every janizaiy^, the cultivators 
are never inclined to fnatch from the earth, by an increafe of labour; a 
produce which they would fee pafs into the bands of thofe whom they 
have fo much rcafon to hate. 

The fields which they cultivate, planted by their anceftors when a civi- 
lized, induftrious, and trading people • governed the ifiand, and favoured 
agriculture, are running to wafte from day to day : the olive-tree perifhes,. 
the vine difappears; the foil is wafhed away by the rains; yet thefe unfor- 
tunate Greeks, diihcartened as they arc, think not of repairing the damages 
which time is incefiantly occafioning them. There is nothing but the preffing 
want of living and of paying the taxes that can induce them to gather thein 
olives, fow their lands, and give their attention to a few bees. 


• The Venetians. 
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Induftry is almofh null in the Greek villages fubjcd. to the agas. It is 
not without trembling tliat the inhabitants there make a few coarfe cloths, 
and the mofl fimple implements of hufbandry. The women are fcarcely ever 
employed but in mending the old rags which they and their hulbands wear 
as long as they can. When they drefs themfelves in new clothes, which 
happens but fcldom, they avoid flio-.vy colours and ftulfs of a certain price. 
They know that tlicir fuit would be taken away from them by the ibubachi, 
or by fome other Turk, and would even expofe them to outrages. 

This is not the cafe in Sphachia. The Greek of thofc mountains is 
at the fame time ihepherd, agiiculturin;, and artilan. He turns to a pretty 
good account the lands which he poflcfl'es; he breeds, with fufficient intel- 
ligence and I'uccefs, a great number of cattle; he manufaflures with tolerable 
/kill the cloths with which he clothes himfelf, the utenlils of which he makes 
ufe, and the implements which he employs. But the Sphachiot has pre- 
ferved, as wc have faid before, the energy of the independent man, and the 
aftivity of him who enjoys without molellation the fruit of his labour. 

The Turkifli villages prefent not lb much wretchednefs as thofe be- 
longing to the Greeks, becaufe tlie cultivator is much more fare of his pro- 
perty, and may without fear improve it by every means in his power. In- 
dependently of the taxes which he pays, being, in general, lefs burdenfome ; 
independently of his being exempt from perfonal impoft, it fejdom happens 
that too revolting an injuftice is committed in regard to him, bccaufe the 
inhabitants are ever ready to rife and defend him among them who fliould 
be opprefled. 

Notwithflandrng fo many advantages, neither agriculture nor induftry are 
in vigour among them. Being almoft all enrolled among the janizaries, they 
depend on the pay which they have to receive ; they alfo depend on the ex- ' 

1 i z tortions 
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tortions which they never fail to commit on the Greeks whenever they have- 
an opportunity. It might be faid that, like voracious and lazy drones, the 
Turks have come to eftablilh thcmfelvcs on a foreign land only for the puiv 
pofe of confuming there, without trouble and without care, the fubfiftence 
which others draw from the earth by their labour, or procure themfelves 
from abroad by their induflry. 

The charadter of thefe foreigners is fo llrongly marked, that a traveller 
finds them the fame into whatever country of the empire he tranfports 
himfdf. The Turks of Eurovk, nevcrthelefs, are reckoned to be more 
courageous, more ferocious, but not fo ignorant nor fo honeft as thofe of 
Asia. Thofe pf Constantinop i.e, and of the principal maritime towns, 
are, in general, fomewhat more mild, iomewhat better informed, than thole 
who live up the country. Thofe of the Illand of Crete arc diftinguidied for 
their malice, their good look, and their intelligence. 

Whether the Sphachiots, whofe courage they have experienced, and wifrli 
whofe hollile difpofition they are acquainted, render them miftruQful, or 
whether the great number of other Greeks by whom the illand is p-eojiled, 
equally obliges them to keep on their guard, the Turks, here more than 
clfewhere, are always inclined to put a Greek to death with their own hands, 
or fend him to execution, under the fmallcfl: pretext. Falfe witneffes make 
no frruplc of appearing before the tribunals, when the queftion is legally to 
get rid of a man whofe property is coveted and whofe courage is dreaded': 

No one is ignorant that, in the capital, it has been Ibmetimes propofed to 
recur to a general meafure, and to cut off in one day all the Greeks of the 
empire ; but intcrelt has always withheld the arm when ready to ftrike. In 
Crete, recourfe will infallibly be had to this atrocious meafure, if the illand 
were threatened by an European power. We arc perfuaded, that on the ftrll 

danger 
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danger the Turks of this ifland v\ould not fail to feizc, indifcriminatcly, all 
the Greeks wlio might be in a condition to carry arms, and to facrifice them 
to their own fafet)^ unlcfs that power ihould have taken beforehand the pre- 
caution of tranlinitting arms fecretly, and of fereening, by that means, thefe 
unfortunate beings from the murderous fword of their oppreflors. 

The Turks are, in general, handfomer than the Europeans. Their flature 
is not taller; but their features are more regular; their countenance is com- 
monly more agreeable, and more expre/Tive. Do they owe this advantage to 
their inadivc life, to the climate which they inhabit, to the aliments which 
they ufc, to the comfort which they almoft all enjoy, or muft wc attribute 
caufe of it to thole flaves, generally rather handfomc, who have brought 
fucm into the world ? What w^ould induce us to believe that the more ge- 
neral beauty of the women, in Turkey, contributes greatly to the beauty 
of the men, is that the Turks of Crete, who, fince they have occupied the 
ifland, are in the habit of marrying, in the kapin manner, the handfcmefl 
Greek girls of the country, arc Hill handfomer than thofe of the reft of 
Turkey. 


They are alfo more intelligent: to fee them and hear them, one w'ould 
imagine that they have received from their mothers a few fparks of that bril- 
liant wit, of that flircwd fagacity, with which the Greeks are endowed, and 
w^hlch they have preferved, even in flavery. • 

Thefe Turks are the only ones in the empire, who, notvvithftanding the 
prejudices of their nation, have ventured to fubmit to a Ibrt of quarantine 
all ftrangers who come from a country infefted with the plague. They even 
carry precaution fo far as to prohibit their ports to veffels that have on board 
fick fufpeded to have that diforder, unlefs they bring provifions of whiclj the 
ifland Hands in great need; and in that cafe they, by every known means, 

hinder 
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hinder the plague from being introduced among them. But as tlicy cann t 
prevent the accefs of a Turkifli ftilp ol‘ war, nor fubject her to the fulutary 
regulations of the ifland, the precautions which they take with refpeft to 
others, are very often infufEcient. In fa»fl, tl*e galiondgis, from whatever 
country they come, and whatever may be their flate of health, are e.nger to 
get on Ihore, land their cfTefts, and communicate with the inhabitants of the 
town and country. Thus it W'as that a kerlanguifch belonging to the Pom i , 
arrived from Canf.a, in the year IV. (1796), brought thither a plague t>l’ 
the motl contagious and moft deftrudtive nature, which in let's than two ycais 
vifited the whole ifland, and carried off upwards of one-fourth of the inhabi- 
tants. It had not yet ceafed when w'c left Constaxtinop lk, in the year 
VI. (1798J, although it had, for fevcral months pad, loft much of its malig- 
nity. 

Another law, Icfs wife no doubt, which refults from the too fm.ill quantity 
of corn that the ifland furnilhes, fubjedls velTels laden with grain and other 
provifions, which happen to put into one of its harbours, to fell their cargo 
before they get under fail again. And were the ifland provided with a 
fufHcicnt abundance of provifions to be fold at a very low price, the captain 
could not obtain permiffion to carry his commodity clfewhere without making 
a prefent to the pacha, to the cuftom-houfe officer, and to the corps of jani- 
zaries. 

In- the principal towns, it, is a pleafurc to fee public granaries which wci» 
probably conftrudled in the time of the Venetians. Thefe confift of large 
fquare pits in mafonry, coated with a cement capable of fecuring from hu- 
midity the grain contained in them. The opening is narrow, and carefully 
clofed. Corn keeps .very well in thefe pits, provided they are not too damp. 
They are very common in Italy, and throughout the East: their form is 
more frequently oval, and very mucb.fwelled in the middle. We might have 

■ recourlc 
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recourfc to them with the fame advantage in France, and, as occalion re- 
quired, make ufe of thofe vats in mafbnry which the inhabitants are in the 
habit of conflructing in mod of the wine-countries. 

The corn which is gathered in Crete not being fufHcient for the con- 
fumption of the inhabitants, there comes every year a tolerably large quantity 
from VoLo, from Salonica, from the Morea, from Syria, and fomc- 
times from Egypt. 

Wine is made only in a few diftrifts of the illand: in fome others, the 
inhabitants prefer carrying their grapes to the town, or drying them for trade. 
Thofe who have no wine difpenfe with it, and drink water: it feldom hap- 
pens that any is brought to them from the illands of the Archipelago. 

The mulberry-tree vegetates very well in Crete, Silk-worms thrive 
there wonderfully, and, ncverthclels, that tree is fcarce. Every year is 
brought from Syria the filk neceflary for the manufacture of a few firings 
and a few ribands, which are exported to Constantinople. Some cloths 
in nik and cotton, and in filk and flax, are alfo manufactured: the latter 
ferve for making (hirts and fhifts, and are confumed in the country^. 

Although flax is tolerably plentiful, yet it does not fufSce for the wants 
of the inhabitants: they draw a great deal from Egypt. 

I 

Cotton is little cultivated ; that which is confumed in this ifland, comes 
from Smyrna and the environs of Ephesus. 

There arrive alfo from this latter place buflalo-hides and ox-hides, and 
coarfe fliccp-lkins, for the ufe of the mountaineers, who make of them a 
fort of boot which reaches to, the knee. 


Sefamum 
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Scfamum is cultivated in a fmall quantity: in the towns, its feed is mixed 
v.'ith bread, in order to give the latter more flavour. Here the inhabitants 
arc not in tlic habit of extradling oil from it, as is pradlifed in fome iflands 
of the Aucuipei.ago, in fome diftridls of Syria, and in a good part of 
Persia and India. 

The only articles of exportation from the Ifland of Crete, arc oil, foap, 
wax, honey, cheefe, raifins, almonds, walnuts, chclhuts, Sr. Jonx’s bread, 
linfccd, and liquorice- root. 

The oil that the ifland can furnifli in a good feafon is eftimated at two 
hundred thoufand niillcrolcs*. Of this the French draw nearly one-fourth: 
the Italians and Germans take off a fmall quantity: the people of the country 
make a great confumption of it for their food. All the rcll is confumed by 
the foap-houfes. 

Next to oil, foap is one of the moft important articles of exportation. It 
paffes to Toms, to Constantinople, and into all the towns of the Le- 
vant. It is not fo good as that of Marseilles for vvafliing and cleaning 
linen; but, neverthelefs, the Turks 2)refcr it, becaufc it is chcajjer, and is, 
beOdes, almofl: as good as ours for wadiing their body, (having their head, 
and for the other ufes to which they apjily it. 

At^IlANDiA, there are twenty-five foap houfes, which emidoy the greater 
part of the oils of the province, and crC thofe fituated in the eait part of the 
ifland. There were formerly fcycral French houfes in that town, w'hich ex- 
ported to Mahseij.i.es part of the oils which w'ere gathered in the environs. 
(Cargoes of it were alfo .(hiioped at Spina-Longa, Mirabel, Settia, and 


* A mcafure of Marceilles, which is equal to fixty-fix pintes, Paris meafare. 

Gera- 
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Gura-Petraj but the mcrcliant.s have been obliged, by degrees, to abandon 
their cftablithments, becaufc the Turks, who wilhed to make themfelves 
mafters of all the oils of thefc countries for their foap-houfes, frequently 
raifed the populace againft them, and put their life in danger. It may be 
cxpedled that one day the lame thing will happen at Cane a. The French 
houfes there maintain themfelves only becaule the prefent cuftom-houfe 
officer is a man of weight, and finds a greater profit in the extracStion of 
the oil made by the Europeans, than in that of the leap made by the Turks; 
for the Europeans pay in Crete three jjer cent, of the value of merchandife, 
while the Turks there pay only two and a half. The Greeks, the Jews, and 
the Armenians, pay five per cent. 

Although oils arc in great abundance in the environs of Retimo, there 
are to the prelent day no more than eight foap-houfes in that town, becaule 
the French eftablifhed at Cane a alfo fliip there levcral cargoes of oil, and be- 
caufe the greater part of thelc manufaftories belong to Jews under the pro- 
tection of France. If the Turks fucceed in getting polTelfion of all thefc 
foap-houfes, which they frequently attempt, the French merchants will be 
obliged to relinquiUi the oils of Retimo, bccaufc the Turks will then tax 
the oils of that province, as they have done at Candia, and referve to 
themfelves alone all the profits. 

There are twenty foap-houfes at Canea, which employ the oils o( the 
provinces of Kissamos, Selino, and Kioonia; but thefe oils arc in fuch 
plenty, that the French houfcs eftabKlhed in that town difpatch to Mar- 
•seili.es, during the year of the gathering and the following, to the value of 
from one to two millions of our livres. 

The wax which is not confumed in the ifiand, is purchafed by the 
French merchants, who lend it to Marseilles. This article, which is 

VOL. ir. K K generally 
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generally of the value of from 12 to 15,000 livrcs, amounts fometimes tO’ 
30,000, and even more. 

f 

The honey is of little importance: it palTes to CoNSTANTiNoriE and, 
into Egypt. 

The exportation of cheefe from Spiiaciiia and the environs is eftimated 
at upwards of 30,000 livres: it almoft all goes to Constaxtinople. 

Railins arc aconfidcrable article of exportation. They are fent to Egypt 
and to Syria, A few years before our arrival, an Englifh vcflcl took in a 
cargo of thefe, which, undoubtedly, did not anfwcr, as no other vcflcl be- 
longing to that nation has fince prefented herfelf for the fame objedl. The 
railins of Crete having large ftones, being dirty, and frequently impregnated 
with earth, cannot fuit the Englilh, who put this fruit into their puddings. 
In the Levant, they are fcarcely employed, except for making brandy and 
Iberbets. 

The other fruits pafs into Egypt and Syria, as well as liquorice-root. 
Linfeed is purchafed by the Italians. 

The French, one year with another, bring from Marseili.es to the 
value of from 150 to 1 60,00c livres, in Carcassone woollen cloths, gilding, 
laces, and fluffs of Lyons, in imperial ferges manufaftured at Nismes, in 
fmall fliot, tin, iron, fteel, coffee, fugar, nutmegs, cloves, indigo, cochineal, 
paper,, and in various articles of hard-ware. 

From Venice and from Trieste are brought glafs-ware, hard-ware, and, 
above all, planks, the greater part of which ferve for making foap-cafes 
The returns are made in oil, in foap, and in wax. As thefe commodities 


I 


are 
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arc there of greater value than thofe which are brought, the balance is paid 
in Vknjce fequins. 

The inhabitants of the iflands of the Archipelago bring to Candia 
and Cane A, almoft all the wood neceflary for the foap-houfes j they procure 
it either in Caramania, or in Greece. Every year there arrive ten or 
twelve boats, each valued at 12 or 1500 piaftres.- They take in return oil 
and foap. 

The Cretans themfcives carry on fomc trade: they draw from Salon ica, 
corn, cotton, tobacco, andiron; from Constantinople, Bi'ksa Rutfs, 
Angora chdlits, (hoes, handkerchiefs for the hcad-drefles of their women, 
and copper utenfils. At Smyrna, they take hides, Turkey leather or Mo- 
rocco, cotton, quilted coverlids, Englifia flialoons, and fomc French goods. 

At Gaza, they take aflics for their foap-houfes; at Aleppo, filk fluffs: 
they purchafe, on all the coaft of Syria, corn and filk. 

Egypt fupplies tliem with corn, rice, flax, linen-cloths, and afhes. 
Deuna and Bengazi, on the coafl of Africa, fend butter, known under 
the name oi' mant^giie. Tunis and Tripoli exchange their caps and their 
corn for tpap and fequins. 

On Mount Ida and In SniAc iiiA is found a fpccicsof Iragacantha^ which 
furnilhes a little gum tragacanth; but this jirodudlion is not there in fufficient 
abundance to be gathered and to enter into trade. 

Ladanum is an article of little importance: a very fmall quantity of it pafles 
to Smy rn a and to Constat tin op jlk. 


The 
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The wcx>l isihort, coarfe, and like that ol'thc iflands of the AitniiPEJ ago. 
It is all confumed in the country. 

Every one is acquainted with the hone which commerce draws from Crete 
and from Stavciio. The former, not fo good nor fo fine as the other, is 
found to the fouth-wefi: of ReTimo, in the territor}' of the Sphachiuts. It 
is generally brought to the harbour of Canea, whence it is fcnl to Mar- 
SMLIES, and into fomc towns of Itai.y. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


(FIRST DELIVERY.) 

TRAVELS JN %HE OTTOJ^AN EMPIRE. 

Plate I. General Map of tlic weft part of Asia Minor or Xatolia, of the 
pROPONTi::* or Sea of Marmora, of all the Archipelago, of the Ifland of Crete, 
ol the Morea, of GftKEeE, of and of apart of Albania and oi Macedonia. 

1: is conftrucled from that of Akacharsis, pnblilhed by Citizen Barbie" du Bdcac. , from 
tiic chart of Greece of M. de Choiseul, and from that of the Cyclat/es, procured from 
tht de la Maf ’ht- I nude, on the fpot, the correftions and akcratioi.s which obfervation 

pointed out to me. 

Plate II. Bosphorus of Thrace or Channel of the Black Sea, with an indi- 
cation of the nature of the foil which is met with on its fhdrCs* * 

This chart was conftructed from the plans drawn by order of M. de Choiseui. The part 
from Bi YLTK-DiRE to the Black Sea, < was rcaified from the obfcr\*ations of Citizen 
Mon'mlr, cri- nc^r. 

Plate 111. Plan of the head of the Gulf of Mundania, copied from that drawn 
on the fpot, by Citi/cn Toussaint, naval architedl. 

Plate IV. IIellespo.vt or Channel ui the Dardanelles. 

This chart was drawn on the fpot, from oblen^ation, a.id from a manufeript chart which was in 
the hands of the captain ot‘ a Venetian vefle!. 

Plate Map of Troas and of all the courfe of the SiMois, from its fource at 
Mount Cotylus to its mouth half a league from Cape Sioeum. 

It was conftrufted from a manufeript map drawn by M. Kauffer, a French engineer, at pre- 
id nt in the fcrvice of the Ottoman Porte. I have made a few trilling alterations in the part* 
which I vifited and examined. 
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Plate VI. Plan of the Iflanth of Milo, Argkntirra, and Porixo, traun ^ 
the fpof^ and from tlie obfer\ations of M. de Chabert, cx-dirc-ator of the ■ 

la ^f^!r?nc. 

Plate Vlf. Kan of the Idand of Thera or Sa^iTorik, dnnvn on tl.c fpot. 1 1 a 
foundings were taken by the captain of a Krench- frigate, and \\ere eoiumiin.L,Acd ^ ^ 
me by the principal inhalntants of the ifland. 

Plate VIII. Gulf of Suda, in the Tfl^nd of Candia. Plan drawn from that in 
manufeript which was conftruclcd in 173S, by I.eroi, engineer of the Xavy. 

• Opserjatio.w The good anchorage of this road is i^^glUeen tathems muddy b:>ttom, th.e 
old Itland of Sl da, bearing nortli-cafl or north north-eaff The anciior.igc of La Clu ate is 
in twelve or thirteen fathoms bottom of grafs and ihells, bringing the po.i’.t of tiA' tort and Cape 
Calaf£S£ in one«with each other. 

Plate IX. It reprefents a Turkish burying-gaound, planted with cyprclU'^, 

and a rcligiiju^ K one boioro a m nc rcMnajkablc than tlu irtL"^. 

Plate X. It reprefents two women of Scio. with their ordinary cofiiimc or dreL-, 
except that they wear, when full drelled only, the two ike\e^ of filk and gold kuiV 
which is feen on them. 

Plate XI. It reprefents two women of Argentiera, witli their ordinary^ dref-; 
one of them is fpinping cotton with a dlitaiT, although tiic women of tliat llland 
generally make ufe of a wheel. 

Plate XII. Brandi of the hairy-cuppet> oak, with twn aciTn-. wo'.d is 
employed, throughout the Levant, in lhip>building and in t!.. fi/'v . -u ni k uf hou(i^. 

Plate XIII. Branch of tlic velani oak, with its large c ip * it' acern. I ' i- 
cup, known in trade under the name oivdanida^ is employed in dy i "g ai d L.:L.ing. 

•Plate XIV. Branch of the oak which jri.duca the gnfru ./.L/ idJ. , wilbi v" •? 
acorns and two galls. It is taken from a young and very Mgurou - tK m. 

Plate X^^ Branch of the with futit : on il are ' g.dl ult'd 

in trade, fl, a, and, above, the diplolepis which produce' thL galnul, c. r. tine ui ih^ ni 
ii of the natural fize, and the other is magnified. On the lame i' a tpongy ud 

galnut covered with a rofiiious coat, />; underneath is rtprefented tii* diploicpi' vTu ii 
produces it, d, d. The one is magnified, and the other of the n.dur n f /e. 

’■ This plate requiting particular care in the execution, is net yet finiflicL .t ill be uclu'vicJ v. .'I. ri 
refer to the Travels /.v Egtpt, 
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1*lAte XVI. Reptiles of the Archipelago. Figure 1, reprefents the occllatcd 
fcink, which is met with in Crete, in Cyprus* and in Egypt. It is of the natural 
lize. Figure 2, reprefents a Boa of the natural fize, found at Polino, and4|^ Naxos : 
A Ihews it on its bel!}”, and Ihon its back. 

Plate XVI I. Land-Shells. 

Fig, 1 . and ftg. 1 . b. Chef nut fiiail. Helix cafianea^, which is eaten by the Greeks 
of Constantinople and Ghemlek. 

Fig, 2. fl, b. Blunt Bulimii^:, BiilimUs retuflis of ^ete ; the one- is magnified, and 
tlie otlicr is of tlic natural iize. 

Fig, 3. a, b. h\flatcd Buhnius, Bulimus inflatiisj the one is magnified, ahd the other 
is of the natural fize. 

Fig. 4. A, b. J^wified-Tucked Bulimus, Bulimu^iarticollis of Crete; the one is mag-^ 
nified* and the other is of tlie natural fize. 

Fig, 5. Fafdolattd Bulimus, Bidwins fafciolatus of Crete ; natural fize. 

Pig. 6. A, 4. TViper Bulimus , teres of Crete; Uie one is magnified, and 
tlie other Is of the nWbRl fize. 

Fig. c. Flat-fpired Helix, Helix fpiriplana of Crete; natural fize. ^ 

Fig, 8. Melania; Melania buccinoidea of Scio; natural fize. 

Fig. 9. a^b. l^enticulated Bulimus, Bulimus* dcnticulatus of Scio; the one is mag- 
nified, and the other- is of the natural fize. 

Fig. lOy Oyb. Zebra Bulimus, Bulimus zebra of Ghemlek; the one is magnified, 
and the other is of the natural fize. 

# 

Fig. 11. a; 11.4. Planorbis, Planorbis orientalis of Scio i natural fize. 

Fig, 12. a; fig, 12.4; Oval Bulimus, Bulimus ocularis \ the one is magnified, and 
the other is of the natural fize. 
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